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INTRODUCTION 

I  entered  military  service  at  Gamp  Sherman,  Chill icothe,  Ohio,  May  27, 
1918,  and  was  discharged  at  Camp  Mills,  Long  Island,  July  26,  1919.  As  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  Engineer  Corps  I  saw  service  in  the  United  States,  France, 
and  England.  I  was  a  prolific  letter  writer  and  kept  the  home  folk  and  my 
friends  as  well  informed  as  time  and  censorship  permitted  concerning  my 
activities  and  travels.  Mother  kept  my  letters  carefully  filed  in  a  packing 
box  and  a  few  years  later  gave  them  to  Helen,  suggesting  that  use  might  be 
made  of  them  in  the  future.  For  several  years  I  have  been  planning  a  narra- 
tive based  on  the  letters  and  now  I  am  ready  to  begin. 

In  no  sense  will  this  be  a  history  of  the  war.  I  am  using  the  letters 
to  refresh  my  memory  of  the  small  part  I  played  in  the  momentous  events  of  the 
war  period,  hoping  that  those  who  come  after  me  may  find  the  highlights  inter- 
esting. I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  keep  a  day-to-day  journal j  one1 3  memory 
dims  a  bit  with  the  passing  of  years.  My  wartime  experiences  were  not  spec- 
tacular but  were  interesting  and  educational.  In  England  I  visited  many 
historic  places  and  met  many  important  persons  only  because  I  was  in  uniform 
and  on  special  duty.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  history  in  the  making. 

Most  of  the  letters  are  quoted  in  full;  others,  in  part  to  avoid  useless 
repetition  and  personal  references.  Occasional  errors  made  in  good  faith  are 
corrected  and  youthful  opinions  freely  expressed  are  fully  noted.  Reference  to 
"slackers"  is  confined  to  initials  and  wartime  asperities  toned  down.  I  do 
hope  my  readers  discern  as  they  read  that  I  added  maturity  in  thought  and  judg- 
ment as  weeks  grew  into  months  and  years. 

During  the  past  four  years  I  have  attended  reunions  of  my  old  company  and 
regiment  and  am  in  touch  through  correspondence  with  many  former  comrades. 
Company  N  of  the  21st  Engineers  lives  on  in  my  book  as  does  the  Student  Detach- 
ment in  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
February  1,  1967  Gilbert  Roberts     Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  I  want  to  Cleveland 
and  tried  to  enlist  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Congenital  flat  feet  caused  the 
examiners  to  reject  me  and  later  the  Naval  Reserve  did  likewise.  I  was  advised 
to  return  to  school  and  await  Uncle  Sarins  pleasure  in  the  matter  of  Selective 
Service  commonly  known  as  the  "Draft . "  Late  in  the  spring  of  1918  my  number 
came  up,  and  I  was  duly  examined  and  certified.  I  was  nearing  graduation  from 
Kent  State  Normal  College,  and  the  Governor  of  Ohio  ordered  all  male  students  in 
state  schools  graduated  who  were  called  and  close  to  graduation.  Diplomas  and 
degrees  were  awarded  when  Commencement  came.  I  was  registered  for  the  draft  in 
my  home  county,  Knox,  and  on  May  27  I  reported  at  headquarters  for  transportation. 

May  27  was  a  red-letter  day  in  Mount  Vernon,  the  county  seat.  Two  hundred 
draftees  reported  for  transfer  to  Camp  Sherman,  the  largest  number  to  that  date 
to  be  called.  Families  and  friends,  and  of  course  the  curious,  were  there.  A 
band  appeared  to  furnish  stirring  music  for  the  occasion,  and  there  were  a  few 
speeches.  Civil  and  Spanish  War  veterans  were  present,  among  them  my  own  Grand- 
father Foote  who  had  marched  to  the  sea  with  Sherman  and  had  served  four  years 
in  the  Union  Army.  The  family  accompanied  me  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  station, 
and  in  all  there  must  have  been  thousands  present.  A  special  train  was  provided; 
and  when  it  arrived,  we  found  that  it  also  carried  a  large  contingent  from 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  a  number  of  my  fellow  draftees, 
especially  so  with  i'^irl  Welker  and  Frank  Thornburg;  and  reference  is  made  to 
them  later  as  well  as  to  other  Knox  County  boys. 

Box  lunches  were  put  on  the  train  in  Newark,  Ohio,  and  we  arrived  in 
Chillicothe  late  in  the  afternoon.  A  light  drizzle  of  rain  was  falling  as  we 
climbed  off  the  train,  and  we  then  and  there  received  our  first  issue  of  army 
equipment:  poncho  raincoats,  leftovers  from  the  Philippine  campaigns,  A  poncho 


is  a  large  square  of  oilcloth  with  a  hole  in  the  center  for  the  head,  a  very 
efficient  device  but  decidedly  outlandish  and  outmoded.  After  a  short  march  we 
were  placed  in  barracks  with  the  158th  Depot  Brigade,  the  receiving  place  for  new 
arrivals.  Along  the  way  we  were  greeted  with  calls  from  bystanders,  who  offered 
much  advice  and  good-natured  ribbing.  Within  a  few  days  we  were  doing  likewise 
when  new  contingents  of  draftees  passed  us.  It  was  all  in  the  game  and  not  in 
any  sense  personal  criticism. 

In  the  barracks  we  were  given  an  introductory  lecture  by  a  Sergeant  Smith, 
an  old  timer  and  veteran  army  man,  who  told  us  what  we  could  do  and  not  do, 
beginning  right  then.  Sari  and  I  had  had  a  bit  of  military  drill  in  college  and 
had  at  least  learned  to  keep  still  and  do  as  we  were  told.  Poor  Frank,  he  had  a 
rude  awakening  when  beds  were  assigned.  Everything  was  in  short  supply  including 
beds.  Sari  and  I  drew  beds  fully  equipped,  but  Frank  was  given  a  mattress  on  the 
floor.   "Must  I  sleep  on  the  floor?"  objected  the  rather  fastidious  Frank  as  he 
surveyed  the  situation.  Said  the  sergeant,  "You'll  sleep  where  you  are  told  to 
sleep  and  be  damned  lucky  you  have  a  mattress;  and  no  more  lip  from  you;  just 
remember  that  you  are  in  the  army  now."  That  settled  Thornburg  once  and  for  all. 
We  were  issued  mess  equipment  and  told  how  to  use  it.  We  lined  up  for  supper 
and  found  a  guard  waiting  at  the  garbage  can  who  warned  us  to  take  only  what  we 
needed  and  not  throw  away  anything.  Violations  brought  a  couple  of  hours  extra 
duty  on  the  woodpile.  Our  first  night  brought  the  sergeant's  wrath  upon  us  when 
several  men  continued  talking  after  lights  were  out.  From  that  time  on  we  con- 
tinued to  learn  that  we  were  in  the  army.  Next  day  physical  examinations  were 
made  and  I  passed  in  spite  of  the  flat  feet.  We  were  duly  given  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  signed  the  muster  roll.  We  were  in  the  army.  My  first  letter 
follows . 


Camp  Sherman,  May  28,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Here  we  are  at  last.  I  do  not  have  much  time  to  write  now  but 
enough  to  let  you  know  we  arrived  safely.  Got  in  at  six  o'clock  last  night. 
We  received  part  of  our  outfits,  mess  kits  and  blankets,  etc.  We  are  due  for 
examinations  in  fifteen  minutes.  We  arrived  in  the  rain,  but  the  weather  is 
fine  this  morning.  I  will  write  later  and  give  more  details  concerning  the 
©amp.  We  saw  Harry  Gardner  last  night,  and  he  is  leaving  for  New  York  today. 
All  Knox  County  boys  are  in  the  same  barracks.  My  address:  9th  Company,  3rd 
Training  Battalion,  158  Depot  Brigade,  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio.  Write  soon, 

Gilbert 

School  of  the  soldier,  squad  and  platoon  drill  started  following  examina- 
tions, and  several  of  our  number  suffered  more  or  less  from  effects  of  the 
"shots"  we  received  for  immunization.  Food  was  good  and  plentiful,  but  we  had 
grumblers  who  seemed  to  expect  an  Astor  House  menu.  I  soon  learned  that  sol- 
diers were  expected  to  grumble;  it  helped  relieve  the  feelings  of  homesickness. 

We  were  in  quarantine  for  two  weeks  and  could  not  leave  the  Depot  area.  A 
T.M.C.A.  hut  nearby  supplied  writing  paper  and  envelopes  as  well  as  tables  and 
desks  for  writing.  We  had  to  depend  on  the  sergeants  and  corporals  for  mailing 
our  letters  and  they  were  not  always  prompt,  being  very  busy  with  their  own 
assignments. 

Camp  Sherman,  Ohio.  June  1,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Another  day  is  over  and  we  are  awaiting  evening  mess  call.  We 
have  drilled  all  day  with  several  intervals  for  rest.  An  awkward  squad  has  been 
formed  for  the  worst  of  the  rookies.  My  drill  last  summer  at  Kent  helps  me  very 
much,  and  I  escaped  being  assigned  to  this  squad.  It  is  very  hot  here  now. 
Shade  trees  were  forgotten  when  the  camp  was  built. 

Earl  had  a  letter  from  home  today  saying  you  were  expecting  a  letter  from 


' 


me.  I  wrote  letters  home  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morning,  we  can't  get  out 
to  mail  our  letters  and  have  to  depend  on  the  sergeants  to  do  this  for  us. 

You  probably  have  the  corn  planted  by  this  time  with  part  of  it  coming  up. 
When  we  get  out  of  quarantine,  I  will  start  mailing  post  cards.  I  have  a  few 
cards  now  but  have  no  stamps.  I  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  enclose 
some  stamps  in  your  next  letter,  2's  and  3's.  I  am  much  in  need  of  them.  I 
would  like  a  box  of  candy,  too,  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much.  Absence  of  cake 
and  pie  makes  one  want  candy.  Caramels  and  Hershey  bar3  are  preferable  to  soft 
chocolates  on  account  of  the  heat.  It  is  about  time  for  the  whistle  so  will 
close.  I  will  write  more  when  I  can  get  out  and  see  more.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert 

Camp  Sherman  was  hastily  constructed  after  the  declaration  of  war  and  named 
for  the  famous  Ohio  Civil  War  general.  The  camp  was  laid  out  by  army  engineers 
over  farm  land  not  far  from  Chillicothe.  Barracks  and  drill  fields,  roads, 
water  supply,  and  sanitary  facilities,  followed  patterns  worked  out  for  best 
results.  Civilian  service  organizations  such  as  the  Y.K.U.A.,  Salvation  Army, 
and  Knights  of  Columbus,  were  permitted  to  supply  building  facilities  in  places 
reserved  for  them.  A  base  hospital  and  military  headquarters  were  located  in 
strategic  spots  as  were  mess  halls,  post  office,  and  equipment  storage.  It  was 
a  most  business-like  place  and  a  credit  to  its  planners  and  builders. 

Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  June  3»  1918 
Dear  Folks:  Your  letter  came  today,  welcome  to  be  sure.  We  had  just  finished 
washing  our  mess  kits  and  were  hanging  around  waiting  for  the  command  "fall  in," 
when  the  sergeant  announced  "mail."  The  sergeant  reads  the  names  and  we  answer 
"here,"  and  he  throws  the  letters  in  a  general  direction  and  we  dive  for  them. 
I  received  in  all  three  letters,  one  from  Aunt  Libby  arriving  with  yours.  I 
hope  mail  delivery  improves  here  as  I  do  not  like  the  present  system. 


I  havo  ordered  my  Kent  paper  sent  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  one 
that  came  last  week  together  with  the  Kentonian.   I  just  paused  a  moment  to 
look  out  at  a  group  of  Mennonites,  conscientious  objectors  who  are  in  barracks 
near  use  The  dirtiest  work  in  camp  is  done  by  these  people,  and  two  of  them 
just  went  by  carrying  away  the  garbage.   There  are  about  150  conscientious 
objectors  here  now,  Mennonites,  Amish,  Adventists,  aid  Dunkards.   They  lead  a 
dog's  life  with  all  the  hooting  and  calling  that  goes  on  when  they  appear. 

You  may  put  the  insurance  papers  with  my  policy  and  everything  will  be  O.K. 
I  applied  for  #10,000  worth  of  army  insurance  last  week.  Worth  Cook  came  in  to 
see  us  yesterday  afternoon.  He  is  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Depot  Brigade 
and  part  of  the  time  he  guards  the  convalescent  ward  where  cripples  wait  their 
turn  in  the  hospital.   Patients  get  so  anxious  to  get  out  that  guards  are 
necessary. 

We  get  our  second  "shots"  in  the  back  tomorrow.  My  vaccination  did  not 
"take"  so  I  am  due  for  another.   In  all  we  get  three  "shots"  and  a  "scratch,," 

There  is  a  large  field  of  corn  near  our  mess  hall.  The  stalks  are  not 
large  yet,  but  the  field  is  clean  and  well  cultivated.  We  drill  for  an  hour 
and  then  rest  for  fifteen  minutes.  This  afternoon  we  drilled  for  only  one  hour 
and  the  captain  and  lieutenant  talked  to  us  in  a  nice  shady  spot  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  Water  was  brought,  and  we  sang  songs.   I  like  what  I  am  doing  although 
I  would  prefer  being  in  my  chosen  work.  Drill  so  far  has  been  easy,  being  a 
repetition  of  what  I  had  last  summer.  They  called  for  all  those  who  had  had 
drill,  and  13  of  us  responded  including  Earl,  Thornburg  and  myself.  We  were 
appointed  acting  corporals. 

Ben  Reed  left  for  home  today.  He  wanted  to  stay,  but  his  crooked  foot 
ruled  him  out.  My  left  foot  is  bothering  me,  and  the  submarine- sized  shoes 
they  gave  me  are  enough  to  kill  a  cow.  The  lieutenant  said  he  would  recommend 


my  transfer  to  the  convalescent  division  if  I  so  requested.  I  will  stick  to  it 
a  while,  and  perhaps  all  will  be  well  when  the  shoes  are  well  broken  in. 

The  office  jobs  here  are  the  hardest  things  in  the  place.  The  boys  have  to 
work  late  at  night,  but  I  suppose  that  will  be  my  lot  if  I  am  transferred. 

When  I  signed  my  personnel  record  card,  I  indicated  that  I  could  drive  mules 
and  take  care  of  them.  There  are  four  mules  in  each  team  and  can  you  imagine  me 
driving  a  four-in-hand?  I  must  close  now  and  see  what  Earl  is  doing.  Perhaps 
he  will  want  to  talk  or  find  another  friend  or  two.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

My  left  foot  continued  to  give  me  trouble  off  and  on  throughout  my  entire 
tour  of  duty  in  the  array.  When  I  was  discharged  fourteen  months  after  my  induc- 
tion, the  examining  doctors  could  not  understand  how  I  had  been  accepted  in  the 
first  place.  After  returning  to  civilian  duties,  I  found  a  specialist  who 
equipped  me  with  metal  supports  that  served  me  well  for  many  years.  These  sup- 
ports failed  as  I  grew  older  and  for  the  past  ten  years  (1956-66)  I  have  been 
compelled  to  forego  many  active  pursuits,  especially  distance  walking.  Fortu- 
nately for  me,  my  military  assignments  never  included  marching  long  distances 
carrying  a  full  pack.  I  out  up  with  the  difficulty  as  best  I  could  whenever  it 
turned  up,  and  I  am  glad  I  did  so.  Otherwise  I  would  have  missed  out  on  a 
series  of  grand  adventures  that  have  meant  much  to  me,  some  of  which  will  be 
brought  out  in  this  narrative.  At  age  seventy-two  I  have  no  regrets  for  anything 
that  came  my  way  during  my  tour  of  duty  in  the  armed  forces.  My  difficulties 
were  minor  in  comparison  with  those  suffered  by  many  who  lost  life  or  limb. 
Good  fortune  followed  me  all  the  way  and  I  am  profoundly  thankful  to  God  and  my 
fellow  men. 
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Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  June  5,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  Your  letter  and  box  arrived  and  I  thank  you  for  them.  I  also  re- 
ceived a  box  and  letter  from  Aunt  Libby.  Please  tell  her  that  they  arrived  O.K., 
and  I  will  acknowledge  her  thoughtfulness  later.  I  also  had  letters  from  Sdith, 
Karl  Keller,  and  a  classmate  named  A.  McClintock.  The  last  named  was  drafted 
some  time  back  and  sent  to  Gamp  Gordon  where  he  failed  the  physical  examination 
and  was  sent  home.  Keller  expects  to  be  in  the  service  soon. 

We  will  be  out  of  quarantine  next  Wednesday.  You  can  come  any  Sunday  after 
that  day.  We  are  permitted  to  see  visitors  only  after  four  o'clock  on  week  days. 
When  you  come,  please  bring  along  my  copy  of  "The  Chestnut  Burr."  The  84th 
Division  is  coming  from  Camp  Taylor  to  finish  training  here,  and  we  may  find 
ourselves  going  over  with  it.  The  place  is  alive  with  rumors. 

We  had  our  second  'shots"  yesterday,  and  I  received  another  vaccination.  The 
whole  procedure  is  practically  painless,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  men  keel 
over  at  the  sight  of  a  bit  of  blood.  Today  we  are  somewhat  stiff  and  sore.  I 
ran  a  h^gh  fever  last  night  for  a  while  as  did  many  others.  The  inoculations 
and  vaccinations  are  safeguards  against  disease  and  have  proved  highly  successful. 

We  attended  a  picture  show  in  the  Y.K.C.A.  last  night  and  saw  W.  S.  Hart  in 
"The  Wolves  of  the  Rails."  Our  cooks  came  up  with  a  good  meal  tonight  consisting 
of  boiled  beef,  beans,  peas,  bread,  butter,  sliced  peaches  and  bananas,  bread 
pudding  and  coffee.  On  account  of  the  "shots"  in  the  morning,  drill  in  the 
afternoon  was  called  off. 

Tomorrow  we  will  be  drilling  again.  Officers  are  very  reasonable  about 
drill,  allowing  a  fifteen-minute  rest  period  after  each  hour  of  activity.  Thanks 
for  the  stamps;  I  can  make  good  use  of  them.  Write  soon.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 


When  our  contingent  arrived  at  Camp  Sherman,  the  83rd  Division  about  20,000 
strong  with  General  Glenn  commanding  was  preparing  to  move  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
preparatory  to  embarking  for  France.  During  my  short  stay  in  Sherman,  troop 
movements  were  in  progress  and  General  Hale  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  84th 
arrived.  General  Hale  became  camp  commander  when  General  Glenn  departed.  Hale 
will  appear  again  in  this  narrative  as  the  cause  of  one  of  the  hottest  day's 
work  I  ever  experienced. 

During  quarantine  when  we  were  closely  confined  to  our  barracks  and  nearby 
grounds,  a  Knox  County  boy  by  the  name  of  Ahrendt  often  entertained  us  with  his 
violin.  An  accomplished  musician,  this  man  had  brought  along  his  beloved  instru- 
ment* 

Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  June  7,  1918 
Dear  Brother  Wilber:  Your  letter  was  tossed  at  me  after  retreat  yesterday. 
Retreat  is  a  beautiful  ceremony.  The  company  lines  up  in  front  of  the  barracks, 
the  first  sergeant  calls  "attention,"  and  as  the  bugle  sounds  the  call  "To  the 
Colors,"  he  orders  "parade  rest."  The  position  for  parade  rest  is  assumed  by 
placing  the  right  foot  eight  inches  to  the  rear  with  the  left  knee  slightly  bent, 
and  the  left  thumb  clasped  by  the  right  hand  in  front  of  the  hips.  Everyone 
comes  to  "attention"  as  the  band  plays  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  The  sergeant 
then  dismisses  us  and  we  scramble  for  the  mail. 

Who  started  that  report  about  my  being  a  lieutenant?  They  don't  make 
lieutenant  in  a  week.  I  am  in  a  detail  taking  special  training  for  the  rank  of 
non-commissioned  officer,  sergeant  or  corporal.  There  were  thirty  men  in  the 
detail  when  we  started  out,  but  half  of  them  have  been  dropped.  We  are  kept  on 
the  jump,  have  to  get  drill  books,  learn  the  wig  wag  and  semaphore  signal  codes. 
It  means  work  and  more  work,  but  I  am  in  it  for  all  there  is  and  am  going  after 
it.  My  drill  last  summer  at  Kent  is  of  much  assistance  to  me  now. 


-■ 
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We  changed  barracks  yesterday,  but  our  addresses  are  the  same  as  you  now 
have.  At  mess  we  received  orders  to  pack  and  within  five  minutes  after  "fall 
out"  I  was  ready.  Two  minutes  after  arriving  at  ray  new  cot,  I  was  sitting  on  it 
and  at  home  to  my  friends.  Moving  in  the  army  is  simple  and  easy.  The  less 
stuff  you  have  the  easier  it  is  to  move.  I  was  on  kitchen-police  duty  last 
Monday  along  with  Frank  Thornburg.  Today  we  policed  our  quarters,  picking  up 
snipes,  sticks  and  stones,  sweeping  up  dirt  and  cleaning  the  latrine.  A  few  of 
the  boys  had  to  dig  a  ditch. 

iarl,  Thornburg,  and  I  sleep  one,  two,  three  now.  We  will  be  comfortable 
for  a  while  at  least.  We  are  feeling  good  now  after  the  "shots."  Some  of 
these  fellows  will  never  learn  anything.  One  named  Giasianti  is  unable  to  tell 
his  right  foot  from  the  left.  The  non-com  gave  him  a  straw  and  told  him:  "Now, 
you  with  the  spaghetti  face,  that  straw  is  over  your  left  foot,  dumb  ox  you, 
march."  He  stepped  off  with  his  right  foot  and  the  sergeant  nearly  had  a  fit. 
At  last  an  awkward  squad  was  formed  and  given  to  the  captain  for  drill.  I 
expected  Dick  Snyder  would  have  trouble,  but  to  my  surprise  he  does  very  well 
and  likes  drill  and  the  army. 

For  our  supper  tonight  we  had  plenty  of  beans,  potatoes,  bread  and  jajru 

But,  believe  me,  it  is  a  long  way  from  supper  at  home.  A  mess  kit  on  a  board  is 

much  different  from  our  table  at  home  or  the  lunch  counter  in  Kent.  Food  is 

good  and  plentiful,  but  something  is  lacking;  and  that  something  is  home. 

Do  not  leave  it  until  you  have  to.  Army  life  seems  romantic  to  the  outsider, 

but  on  the  inside  it  can  get  pretty  rough.  It  is  a  case  of  "root,  hog,  or  die" 

i 

and  so  we  root.  I  am  glad  you  are  planning  to  come  down  to  see  us. 

You  should  see  me  washing  my  stuff.  Gold  water  and  an  old  scrub  brush  does 
the  job.  No  ironing  is  necessary.  I  do  not  like  the  job;  and  as  soon  as  I  get 
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out  of  quarantine,  the  laundry  will  get  some  more  business. 

I  hope  you  are  able  to  get  the  automobile  repaired  soon.  I  must  close  now 
and  go  outside  with  a  few  of  the  men  to  practice  signalling  which  will  take  most 
of  my  spare  time  for  a  while.  I  am  trying  to  do  the  job  right.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

There  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  resentment  toward  authority  and 
soldiers  have  much  to  learn,  especially  in  the  first  few  weeks  in  the  army. 
With  few  exceptions  the  professionally  trained  officer  and  non-com  earn  a.:;o 
merit  respect.  The  average  American  is  an  individualist  and  only  learns  team 
work  and  bows  to  discipline  with  difficulty,  wftien  war  was  declared  the  United 
States  Army  was  almost  totally  unprepared.  The  regular  army  was  small;  and 
rapid  expansion,  necessary  as  it  was,  found  every  facet  in  short  supply  includ- 
ing trained  officers.  Training  schools  were  established  and  volunteer  candidates 
given  "cram"  courses  consisting  of  three  months1  intensive  instruction.  Success- 
ful candidates  were  commissioned  as  captains,  lieutenants,  or  majors,  and  then 
assigned  whe^e  needed. 

Many  of  the  commissions  went  to  men  who  had  had  previous  training  in  the 
army,  national  guard,  or  in  college.  Others  with  experience  in  business  or 
professional  leadership  were  given  officer  ratings  and  politics  was  not  altogether 
absent.  Such  names  as  "ninety-day  wonders,"  "shavetails,"  and  others  less 
respectable  were  forthcoming  from  the  ranks  when  the  self-conscious  and  newly 
appointed  officers  appeared.  Some,  of  course,  won  respect  and  became  efficient 
in  discharge  of  their  duties,  while  others  fell  by  the  wayside.  The  non- 
commissioned personnel,  hastily  chosen  from  the  ranks,  suffered  a  high  mortality. 
In  both  groups  there  were  heroes  and  heels,  and  how  quickly  we  recognized  their 
real  characters!  After  nearly  fifty  years  I  find  most  of  my  own  original  judg- 
ments stand  unimpaired.  We  took  officers  as  they  came. 
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Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  June  11,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Your  letter  and  papers  came  today  and  were  very  welcome  indeed. 
We  received  our  third  "shots"  this  morning  and  were  allowed  to  rest  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Just  now  I  have  a  bit  of  fever  and  am  stiff  in  every  joint.   By 
morning  it  will  all  be  over  but  unpleasant  while  it  lasts. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  you  are  coming  down.  Wilbur  Strong  and  Jessie 
Belle  were  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  was  good  to  see  folk  from  the  home  com- 
munity. We  are  expecting  to  be  transferred  any  day;  and  if  there  is  time,  I 
will  notify  you.  If  we  are  not  in  our  present  barracks,  the  sergeant  in  charge 
can  tell  you  where  we  are.  Our  barracks  number,  L-33>  is  in  the  Depot  Brigade. 
We  are  not  far  from  the  Base  Hospital.  We  can  get  out  to  eat  with  you.  Bring 
along  anything  you  can  prepare  easily.  I  could  relish  some  potato  salad  and 
raisin  pie. 

We  had  orders  today  to  get  rid  of  our  cameras  so  I  will  give  you  mine 
Sunday.  I  have  taken  several  pictures  and  you  can  get  them  developed  at  Fink's. 

I  do  not  feel  up  to  writing  more.  This  "shot"  produces  all  the  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever  for  twenty-four  hours  so  I  will  go  to  bed  and  sleep  it  off.  Love 
to  all  and  hope  to  see  you  soon, 

Gilbert. 

Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  June  12,  191& 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  am  writing  tonight  under  unusual  circumstances.  I  was  transferred 
today  to  the  Detention  Camp  which  means  going  overseas  very  shortly.  They  tell  us 
nothing.  The  whole  thing  came  as  a  surprise.  Earl  and  Thornburg  were  not  trans- 
ferred. Be  sure  to  come  Sunday,  and  you  can  see  me.  Hunt  up  Earl  first  and  he 
will  conduct  you.  We  can  eat  together.  I  hope  Wilber  gets  down  here  before  I 
leave.  Pay  is  not  always  on  time  here,  and  I  would  like  fifty  dollars.  That 
amount  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  me  over  in  case  I  miss  pay  day.  Must  close 

J 
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now  and  mail  this  letter.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  interlude  between  letters  which  I  will  describe 
from  memory.  The  next  letter  is  from  Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Virginia,  and  is 
dated  June  19.  During  the  interlude  writing  was  out  of  question,  but  I  did  make 
a  telephone  call  home,  and  M4T  General  Hale,  nor  will  I  forget  him  as  long  as  I 
live.  No,  it  was  not  a  personal  meeting;  nor  was  it  casual.  Official,  very 
much  so. 

THii  IhTniRLUDE 
The  detention  camp  housed  men  temporarily  while  they  were  being  processed 
for  transfer  to  other  camps  and  branches  of  military  service,  Personal  inter- 
views were  necessary  and  we  were  under  strict  orders  to  stay  within  camp  con- 
fines and  voice  range  of  the  orderly  room.  Lack  of  trained  personnel  was  very 
evident,  and  greenhorn  clerks  and  non-coms  were  doing  their  best  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  I  managed  to  get  permission  to  make  a  phone  call  home  and  told 
the  folk  of  my  impending  departure  from  Sherman.  Arrangements  were  immediately 
made  at  home  for  a  visit  earlier  than  had  been  planned.  Father  and  Mother, 
Paul  and  p&ith,  came  in  Paul's  car  two  days  later,  and  we  had  a  fine  visit.  On 
the  Sunday  following,  Earl  Welker's  parents  came  as  originally  scheduled,  bringing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennyson  Swank  with  them;  and  as  I  was  still  in  Sherman,  I  ate  picnic 
dinner  with  them. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  General  Hale  had  assumed  command  of  Camp  Sherman 
and,  as  is  customary  with  generals,  eet  out  on  an  inspection  tour  of  military 
facilities.  Obeying  our  orders  to  stay  close  at  hand,  about  fifty  of  us  in  the 
detention  camp  were  gathered  under  a  convenient  shade  tree  near  the  orderly  room. 
A  car  was  observed  approaching  rapidly,  flying  the  two-star  pennant  of  a  major 
general.  The  car  halted  near  us  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  the  general  with  two 
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aides  dismounted  and  started  toward  us.  Some  one  shouted  "attention,"  and  we 
came  up  in  a  hurry.  Picking  out  a  luckless  private,  the  general  inquired  as  to 
what  we  were  doing.  Replied  the  luckless  private:  "Nothing,  sir,  we  are  waiting 
for  interviews  and  orders."  "At  ease,"  barked  the  general,  and  he  strode  to  the 
orderly  room  and  the  shack  literally  shook  while  he  was  inside.  Looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left,  the  general  returned  to  his  car;  one  of  the  aides 
yelled  "at  ease"  when  we  again  came  to  "attention."  Ten  minutes  later  a  redfaced 
sergeant  lined  us  up,  led  the  way  to  a  tool  house,  supplied  us  with  hoes,  rakes, 
and  shovels,  led  us  to  a  nearby  vacant  drill  field  teeming  with  weeds,  and 
ordered  us  to  get  busy  cleaning  up.  It  was  a  hot  day  and  we  continued  until  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Next  morning  (Sunday)  we  again  tackled  the  weeds  until  almost 
noon.  Passes  were  given  out,  and  I  had  dinner  with  the  i^elkers  and  the  Swanks. 

The  detention  camp  was  located  on  the  edge  of  Sherman  and  adjoined  a  high- 
way. We  spread  out  the  picnic  dinner  under  a  clump  of  trees  and  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  heat  were  very  comfortable.  Years  later,  Karl  and  I  visited  Camp 
Sherman,  no  longer  a  military  post  but  housing  a  federal  reformatory  in  part. 
The  barracks  were  gone,  and  drill  fields  returned  to  cultivation;  but  we  did 
find  the  clump  of  trees  beside  the  highway  where  we  ate  our  picnic  dinner. 

In  filling  out  my  personnel  card,  I  indicated  that  I  knew  something  about 
photography,  I'-y  interview  in  the  detention  camp  disclosed  that  I  was  being 
transferred  as  a  photographer  to  Gamp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Virginia,  which  was  a 
training  spot  for  the  Engineer  Corps.  A  fellow  Knox  County  soldier,  Troy  Harris 
of  Mount  Vernon,  had  marked  his  card  in  like  manner  and  was  also  being  transferred 
as  a  photographer.  Troy  was  a  bit  disturbed  since,  as  he  said,  his  knowledge  of 
photography  was  limited  to  selling  enlarged  pictures.  He  had  visions  of  going 
to  the  guard  house  or  doing  extra  duty  for  lying.  As  I  knew  enough  about  the 
business  to  operate  a  camera  and  process  film  and  plates,  I  was  not  worried. 
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Troy's  worries  were  groundless.  Neither  of  us  ever  put  our  hands  on  a  camera 
in  Camp  Humphreys  or  in  France.  I  purchased  a  camera  in  England  for  my  own  use. 

Four  Knox  County  men,  Troy  Harris,  lantie  Householder,  Charles  (Jervenka, 
and  myself,  wero  transferred  to  the  engineers.  On  June  18  we  said  good-bye  to 
Sherman,  boarded  a  B  &  0  special  train,  and  made  another  approach  to  overseas 
duty.  The  journey  was  slowly  accomplished,  and  the  weather  hot.   tfox  lunches, 
put  on  the  train  at  mealtimes,  at  least  assuaged  the  pangs  ol  hunger.  We  were 
crowded  as  soldiers  usually  are.  Two  seats  facing  each  other  served  the  needs 
of  three  men  and  their  packs.  Our  coach  was  probably  the  one  used  to  transport 
Roosevelt's  Rough  niders  to  Tampa  during  the  Spanish  American  war.  we  lel't 
Sherman  about  four  o'clock  and  traveled  all  night.  We  had  much  fun  along  the 
way,  singing,  shouting,  and  kidding  our  friendly  brakeman.  The  conductor  proved 
to  be  an  old  army  man  and  well  knew  how  to  handle  soldiers  and  get  along  with 
them.   (My  letters  will  carry  on  from  here. ) 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  June  19,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  am  in  Camp  A.  ft.  Humphreys,  Virginia,  about  17  miles  from 
Washington,  D.C.  We  left  Sherman  about  four  o'clock  yesterday  and  arrived  here 
at  noon  today.  We  came  by  way  of  Athens,  Ohio,  Parkersburg  and  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  Cumberland  and  Harpers  Ferry,  and  through  Washington  and  Alexandria,  to 
a  place  in  the  or>en  country  five  miles  from  Camp  Humphreys.  We  had  a  good  view 
of  the  Capitol  and  several  government  buildings  as  we  passed  through  Washington. 
The  trip  was  tiresome,  and  we  were  crowded.  The  "eats"  were  not  heavy.  We 
marched  five  miles  to  Camp  Humphreys,  which  is  only  partially  completed  and  in 
wooded  territory.  I  think  my  assignment  as  a  photographer  is  a  blind  one,  or 
rather  a  joke.  The  men  here  say  that  everyone  drills  and  dig  ditches  all  the 
time.  I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  this  camp  and  would  prefer  being  back  with  the 
boys  in  Sherman. 


* 
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We  had  a  nice  time  last  Sunday  at  Sherman  with  Welkers  and  Swanks.  The 
dinner  and  the  cake  and  pie  were  fine.  Time  is  running  out  so  I  must  close. 
Love  to  all, 

Gilbert 

Several  years  after  to.W.  I,  Gamp  Humphreys  was  renamed  Fort  Belvoir  and 
now,  much  enlarged,  is  the  permanent  grounds  for  the  Engineer  Corps 0  The 
temporary  wooden  buildings  have  given  way  to  splendid  brick  structures,  and  the 
whole  place  is  a  credit  to  the  defense  department.  The  Fairfax  family  in 
Colonial  days  owned  much  of  the  land  on  which  th@  camp  is  located,  and  the  old 
Fairfax  mansion,  Belvoir,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River*  The  mansion 
was  destroyed  by  fire  years  ago,  but  foundation  stones  are  still  to  be  seen* 
The  Virginia  National  Guard  maintained  a  training  camp  near  the  ruins  of  the 
mansion,  and  it  was  known  as  Camp  Belvoir 0  When  I  arrived  in  Humphreys,  Belvoir 
was  being  used  as  a  staging  place  for  troops  preparing  for  overseas  duty*  Belvoir 
was  about  two  miles  from  Humphreys  proper  and  reached  by  a  road  through  the 
woods.  The  steamboat  landing  and  base  hospital  were  at  Belvoir *  I  spent  time 
in  both  sections  of  the  camp  -  Humphreys  and  Belvoir. 

Camp  Ac  A„  Humphreys,  Va.,  June  20,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  You  will  find  my  new  address  at  the  end  of  this  letter*  This 
morning  we  drilled  for  a  couple  of  hours  over  a  sand  hill.  This  afternoon  we 
dug  stumps  in  the  woods.  Photography???  I  think  this  is  just  plain  engineer 
duty,  which  is  much  better  than  either  the  artillery  or  infantry.  Perhaps  all 
this  is  only  preparatory  to  doing  photographic  work.  You  would  hardly  think 
they  would  send  you  here  for  one  thing  and  then  give  you  another*  But  -  this  is 

the  array. 

We  did  not  have  to  work  very  hard  with  the  stumps.  A  water  boy  kept  us 
supplied  and  we  kept  the  shovel  handles  busy  as  props.  The  camp  is  located  in 
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the  heart  of  a  large  forest.  The  stumps  are  pulled  out  by  a  big  caterpillar 
tractor,  and  vie  dig  out  the  roots  and  fill  the  holes.  Our  baggage  did  not 
arrive  until  tonight,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  anywhere  from  here.  A  round 
trip  by  jitney  to  Washington  costs  two  dollars.  I  am  going  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  permission. 

Our  food  is  good,  but  the  water  is  soft  and  warm.  We  have  a  water  bag  in 
our  barracks  with  ice  in  it  so  we  can  have  cold  water  when  off  duty0  If  my 
Kent  Tribune  is  still  coming  home,  please  send  it  to  me  here  until  I  can  get  it 
transferred.  Must  close  and  go  over  to  the  canteen  for  an  ice-cream  cone.  Tell 
all  hands  to  write  and  I  will  respond  as  time  permits.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert 
%  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg.  No.  20,  Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Virginia. 

While  in  Camp  Humphreys  I  served  in  two  training  battalions  before  being 
assigned  permanently  to  Company  N  of  the  21st  Engineers.  As  passes  out  of  camp 
were  severely  limited,  I  never  succeeded  in  getting  one.  Sneaking  out  was  a 
common  occurrence,  and  the  guard  house  always  had  full  complements  of  prisoners 
who  either  overstayed  leaves  or  went  without  them»  I  worked  for  a  short  time  in 
an  office,  helping  make  out  payrolls,  and  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  men  with 
court-martial  records.  A  man  in  one  of  our  companies  committed  suicide  when 
refused  permission  to  go  home.  Avery   company  seemed  to  have  its  quota  of  minor 
offenders  doing  extra  duty.  We  had  one  man  accused  of  murder  waiting  trial  in 
a  guard  house  where  I  served  a  round  of  guard  duty*  Stealing  was  too  common; 
we  were  advised  to  take  good  care  of  our  personal  effects.  I  did  not  see  much 
done  to  encourage  men  to  attend  religious  services  on  Sundays.  To  me,  moral 
standards  seemed  low  and  no  one  seemed  to  car©. 
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Gamp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  June  23,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Sunday  morning  and  cold  as  the  devil.  Virginia  has  a  peculiar 
climate,  hot  during  the  day  and  cold  at  night.  I  could  use  one  of  those  knit 
sweaters  here;  I  do  get  rather  cold  in  the  morning.  To  date,  I  have  had  no  coat 
that  I  can  wear.  A  blockhead  supply  sergeant  at  Sherman  gave  me  two  coats,  both 
too  small.  When  I  am  assigned  regularly  here,  I  will  be  able  to  make  an  exchange 
for  one  that  will  fit. 

We  did  not  pull  stumps  yesterday.  In  the  morning  we  had  inspection  and 
drill  and  were  excused  at  noon  for  the  day.  Several  of  the  boys  received  passes 
to  go  to  Washington,  but  I  could  not  qualify.  To  get  a  pass  one  must  know  the 
twelve  general  orders  and  pass  a  stiff  clothes  examination.  No  coat  -  no  pass* 
Uniform  and  shoes  must  be  in  first-class  condition*  Regulation  uniforms  look  so 
bad  after  washing  that  they  never  pass.  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  purchase  one 
of  my  own  if  I  leave  camp. 

We  had  a  downpour  of  rain  night  before  last  that  transformed  the  place  into 
a  sea  of  mud;  but  it  is  now  as  dry  as  ever  with  the  wind  still  blowing*  Author- 
ities here  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  getting  us  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
for  fire  drill.  Two  nights  ago  we  were  routed  out  twice,  and  a  good  night's 
sleep  was  ruined.  Foolishness,  I  call  it. 

Men  are  coming  in  and  going  out  daily.  There  are  men  here  from  every  state 

in  the  Union;  most  of  them  are  enlisted  soldiers  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  to 

forty-five.  We  have  a  couple  regiments  of  Negro  soldiers  in  training  and  large 

numbers  of  civilian  Negroes  doing  contract  labor.  On  the  way  into  Camp  Humphreys 

we  passed  through  several  Negro  settlements  and  the  yards  were  full  of  grinning 

youngsters.  I  am  out  of  news  for  the  time  being  so  will  close.  Write  soon. 

Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 
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In  a  camp  built  up  with  wooden  construction,  fire  was  an  ever-present 
danger.  Authorities  did  not  always  use  good  judgment  in  calling  fire  drills, 
and  in  some  instances  a  night  drill  was  inflicted  as  punishment  for  something 
that  happened  during  the  day.  There  were  a  few  downright  sadists  in  the  officer 
corps  who  took  delight  in  making  men  uncomfortable.  As  I  see  it  now  almost 
fifty  years  later,  most  acts  of  judgment  were  made  in  good  faith  and  with  the 
best  of  intentions.  Thousands  of  hastily  trained  officers  and  non-coms  worked 
industriously  and  diligently  in  whipping  a  citizen  army  into  shape  and,  in  spite 
of  errors,  succeeded.  Griping  has  been  the  soldier's  lot  since  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  it  will  ever  be  his  privilege  regardless  of  reason. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  June  28,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Your  letter  came  yesterday  afternoon  along  with  letters  from 
3dith,  Aunt  Libby,  and  Sam  Popham.  This  was  the  first  mail  I  have  had  since 
coming  here,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  was  happy  to  get  it. 

I  am  writing  this  in  the  barracks  using  my  knee  as  a  desk.  The  "Y"  closes 
at  nine  o* clock,  and  I  came  from  work  after  that  time.  I  am  working  in  the 
office  temporarily  while  taking  treatment  for  my  feet  and  have  been  excused  from 
drill.  The  office  was  overworked  so  they  took  me  on  to  help.  We  are  preparing 
the  muster  roll  now,  and  it  is  a  real  job.  We  work  from  7:30  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 
with  time  off  for  dinner  and  supper.  There  are  no  snap  jobs  in  the  army.  I 
have  been  admitted  to  the  school  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  begin  work 
next  Monday.  I  like  this  place  much  better  now  than  at  first. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  pictures  very  much.  I  had  some  of  the  things  Addie 
and  Mrs.  Dishong  sent  but  thought  they  were  sent  to  Sari  and  that  he  gave  me  some 
just  to  be  sociable,  and  so  I  did  not  write  to  them. 

Ex-Ambassador  Gerard  is  to  speak  here  Sunday  evening.  President  Wilson 
speaks  at  Mount  Vernon,  five  miles  from  here,  on  July  4,  and  I  am  applying  for  a 
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pass  to  go  and  hear  him.  I  am  hoping  to  get  to  Washington  if  I  can  manage  a  pass. 

Adith  tells  me  that  a  meeting  is  planned  this  summer  for  Palmyra  Church.  I 
hope  this  one  turns  out  better  than  Mr.  Bennet's  affair.  Rev.  Fife  is  a  very- 
good  man  for  revivals. 

Must  close  now  and  get  to  bed  and  the  bugle  soon  will  sound.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 
P.S.  I  am  still  doing  the  washerwoman  stunt.  There  is  no  laundry  here. 

Mr.  Gerard  was  American  ambassador  to  Germany  until  the  outbreak  of  war. 
He  was  well  received  and  made  an  excellent  speech.  I  was  bitterly  disappointed 
when  I  was  turned  down  for  a  pass  to  Mount  Vernon.  Passes  were  issued  in  quotas 
and  our  company  was  entitled  to  eight.  Three  of  the  men  who  received  passes 
used  them  to  sneak  off  to  Washington  instead,  a  scurvy  trick  to  be  sure.  The 
officers  either  did  not  learn  of  the  trickery  or  chose  to  ignore  it.  The  men  who 
did  go  to  Mount  Vernon  reported  being  in  a  large  crowd  and  hearing  a  fine 
address  by  the  President.  My  flat  feet  finally  ruled  me  out  of  non-com  school. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  July  2,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  My  new  address  -  Company  K,  4th  Training  Regiment.  I  have  been 
transferred  and  am  now  about  a  mile  from  the  "Y."  Send  my  mail  to  the  new 
address;  mail  will  be  forwarded  from  the  "Y"  if  it  gets  there.  I  did  not  like 
this  transfer  since  I  had  come  to  like  the  other  place  quite  well  where  the 
officers  were  very  fine  to  us.  This  company  has  a  bunch  of  crabby  officers  and 
the  non-coms  are  no  better. 

I  reported  here  last  evening  and  today  was  detailed  to  the  pontoon- bridge 
construction  gang.  We  built  the  bridge  on  the  Potomac  River  extending  it  out 
for  two  hundred  yards  and  afterwards  tore  it  down.  The  practice  will  be  re- 
peated tomorrow.  Not  having  worked  for  two  weeks,  my  feet  felt  the  strain.  I  am 
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still  taking  treatment  at  the  hospital.  I  worked  on  the  large  timbers  that  are 
4"  by  4"  and  31  feet  long,  we  carry  them  on  the  run.  After  building  the  bridge, 
we  had  drill  in  handling  the  pontoon  boats.  I  am  beginning  to  think  they  lied 
to  me  about  photography.  I  am  not  comr.laining.  The  office  work  was  hard,  too, 
with  long  hours.  We  worked  all  Saturday  night  on  the  muster  roll  and  had  pie 
and  lemonade  at  midnight;  we  really  had  a  good  time  out  of  it.  Bridge  building 
is  hard  but  interesting. 

I  now  have  the  coat  problem  solved.  The  supply  sergeant  here  said  he  would 
exchange  coats  with  me  when  he  received  a  new  supply  of  clothing  and  would  take 
the  extra  one  back.  The  supply  man  at  Sherman  got  mixed  up  and  gave  me  a  new 
coat  and  would  not  take  back  the  one  I  had.   Neither  coat  fit  me  at  all.   I 
have  not  drawn  any  pay  yet  but  still  have  forty  dollars.  There  is  little  here 
to  spend  money  on  and  I  do  not  gamble. 

I  suppose  the  hay  is  all  in  the  barn  now  and  threshing  time  soon  at  hand. 
I  just  borrowed  a  pen  to  finish  this  letter,  mine  having  gone  dry.  I  had  a  card 
from  Karl  saying  he  expects  to  be  transferred  soon  to  another  part  of  Camp 
Sherman.  There  is  no  chance  of  my  getting  home  unless  I  land  a  furlough.  At 
least  two  months  of  service  are  required  for  furloughs  and  very  few  are  granted 
with  that.  Write  when  you  can.  Love  to  all, 

•  Gilbert. 

P.S.  I  just  received  a  nice  long  letter  from  Uncle  Henry  and  Bemice. 

The  acme  in  army  stupidity  was  reached  in  the  coat  deal  referred  to  above. 
I  was  issued  a  coat,  much  too  small  at  Sherman.  The  supply  man  gave  me  another, 
also  too  small  and  would  not  take  back  the  first  one.  I  carried  both  coats  to 
Humphreys  and  could  not  wear  either.  Fortunately  warm  weather  prevailed.  The 
Sherman  man  was  a  mouthy  guy,  and  I  almost  came  to  blows  with  him.  You  simply 
cannot  argue  with  a  sergeant  and  win. 
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Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  July  kf   19-18 
Dear  Folks:  -  We  have  today  off  and  have  plenty  of  time  for  ourselves.   I  did  not 
receive  a  pass  to  go  to  Mount  Vernon  for  the  President's  speech.  Only  eight 
passes  were  issued  in  our  company  and  these  went  to  men  older  in  service  than  I 
am.  However  we  are  to  have  a  big  dinner  with  a  program  this  afternoon;  so  the 
day  will  be  well  spent  here.  I  am  enclosing  some  films  that  Harry  Kane  sent  me. 

I  would  like  four  or  five  pairs  of  my  black  socks.  Ky  army  socks  are  rear- 
ing out  and  need  repairs.  The  big  shoes  we  wear  are  hard  on  socks,  toe  had 
yesterday  afternoon  off  and  a  fine  program  of  games  replaced  drill. 

I  am  still  going  to  the  hospital  and  have  been  relieved  of  work  and  drill 
by  orders  of  the  orthopedic  physician,   I  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  will  be 
if  they  fail  in  getting  me  fixed  up,  probably  desk  work  which  I  would  rather  not 
have.  I  lost  out  on  the  non-com  school  when  I  transferred,  but  another  one 
begins  August  1.  I  will  be  writing  again  very  soon.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  July  8,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Your  letter  came  yesterday  and  the  box  today.  The  sweater  and  socks 
are  just  what  I  need.  My  thanks  go  to  the  knitter.  Not  everyone  here  is  able  to 
have  things  sent  from  home  and  must  depend  on  the  Red  Cross. 

Rumor  has  us  going  across  soon;  of  course,  this  is  guesswork  -  we  really  do 
not  know.  If  you  get  a  letter  with  three  crosses  under  ray  signature,  it  means 
that  I  am  sure  we  are  going  at  once.  We  are  not  permitted  to  give  information 
about  going  and  mail  will  be  probably  censored  then. 

I  am  helping  the  supply  sergeant  get  stuff  ready  for  distribution  so  have 
little  time  for  writing.  I  was  sorry  to  miss  Mr.  Wilson's  speech.  Some  of  the 
men  who  received  passes  went  to  Washington  instead,  a  lowdown  trick  to  say  the 
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least.  Many  men  would  have  gone  to  Mount  Vernon  had  they  been  given  the  passes. 
I  served  on  guard  detail  Saturday  night  and  yesterday.  We  walked  post  two 
hours  and  were  off  four  before  having  another  hitch,  all  within  a  twenty-four- 
hour  period.  Guard  duty  is  not  particularly  pleasant,  but  the  experience  is 
worth  while.  Must  close  and  get  busy.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  July  13,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  know  you  are  wondering  what  has  become  of  me  since  I  have  not 
written  since  July  k-      I  have  been  so  confounded  busy  that  I  could  not  write. 
We  received  an  emergency  call  to  help  the  Q.M.C.  unload  lumber  for  the  new 
rifle  range  and  I  have  been  detailed  to  the  kitchen,  the  sergeant  thinking  I 
could  not  stand  the  work  which  is  very  hard.  Men  are  hurt  frequently  and  to 
date  sixty-five  out  of  two  hundred  twenty  have  required  first  aid:  splinters, 
bumps,  etc.  The  officers  are  drivers.  My  work  in  the  kitchen  is  not  hard  but 
requires  long  hours,  6:30  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.   It  gets  dark  by  time  we  finish  and 
have  no  lights  other  than  candles. 

The  socks  came,  and  many  thanks  for  them.  I  received  a  box  from  Aunt  Libby 
today.  Tell  her  that  I  appreciate  the  things  very  much,  and  I  will  write  to  her 
soon.  The  candy  Grandpa  Foote  sent  tasted  fine,  but  I  have  eaten  only  a  little 
of  it.  I  have  had  a  stomach  upset  since  last  night  but  managed  to  help  with 
supper.  The  water  in  this  joint  is  awful  in  taste  and  quality.  We  are  in  tents 
about  six  miles  from  Humphreys.  I  saw  the  doctor,  and  he  gave  me  the  usual  army 
remedy,  salts.  Tell  Paul  I  received  his  letter  yesterday,  and  I  will  reply  soon. 

Tonight  those  of  us  who  worked  on  the  pontoons  signed  up  cards  stating  our 
qualifications,.  Two  companies  from  our  regiment  are  leaving  for  "Somewhere" 
tonight.  We  may  be  leaving  soon,  and  I  will  prepare  a  letter  now  to  send  if  we 
leave  suddenly.  I  hope  we  get  out  of  here  soon.  This  is  one  hell  of  a  place, 
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and  no  profanity  is  meant.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Camp  Humphreys  was  a  beehive  of  activity  and  all  training  companies  were 
subject  to  emergency  calls.  The  tent  camp  was  a  temporary  affair  and  located 
at  what  was  then  the  railhead  for  the  camp.  Later  the  railroad  was  extended 
into  camp.  As  the  rails  were  laid  the  temporary  camp  moved  with  them.  Final 
work  on  the  road  was  held  up  until  the  engineers  finished  constructing  a 
military  bridge  over  a  ravine.  This  bridge  was  then  considered  a  model  of  its 
kind;  the  engineers  were  justly  proud  of  it.  Every  day  I  added  experiences  and 
made  new  friends.  In  spite  of  its  vexations  I  was  beginning  to  like  the  army 
and  especially  the  Engineer  Corps.  A  spirit  existed  in  the  Corps  that  is  not 
found  elsewhere  and  its  members  are  proud  to  wear  the  "castle"  emblem. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  July  18,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Having  a  little  more  time  now,  I  will  improve  it  by  catching  up 
with  my  correspondence.  We  are  now  back  in  our  barracks,  "Tenting  on  the  Old 
Camp  Grounds,"  as  it  were.  We  came  back  Wednesday  afternoon  after  an  eight- 
day  stay  in  Hell's  Half  Acre,  which  name  I  applied  to  the  little  spot  known 
officially  as  Camp  Shirley.  France  cannot  be  much  worse  than  that  place.  The 
water  supply,  always  short,  gave  out  occasionally.  I  drank  water  that  was 
50-50  with  mud.  The  little  two-by-four  canteen  soon  sold  out  their  pop  and  bevo 
and  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  worked  in  the  kitchen  and  served  as  officers'  mess  orderly  all  the  time 
I  was  in  the  place.  Tonight  the  commanding  officer  gave  me  the  job  of  mess 
orderly  with  extra  pay  and  relieved  me  of  all  other  duties.  I  now  have  a  good 
job  until  I  am  returned  to  regular  duty.  Photography  seems  to  have  vanished 
into  thin  air.  I  take  care  of  the  officers'  mess  room,  wash  the  dishes,  and 
serve  the  food.  I  am  also  to  eat  whatever  kind  of  food  I  serve  the  officers. 
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Pretty  soft? 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Wilber  Foote  has  been  made  a  sergeant.  I  have  lost 
his  address  and  would  like  to  have  it  again.  I  received  a  box  of  candy  from 
Olive  and  Forest  Kinney  yesterday  and  find  it  excellent.  I  will  write  to  the 
donors  at  once.  I  also  received  a  box  of  candy  from  Sdgewater  Avenue  in 
Cleveland  with  a  card  reading  "From  a  friend."  I  recognized  the  writing  as 
that  of  a  young  lady  I  went  with  for  a  while  in  Kent.  The  candy  was  very  good. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  she  had  forgotten  me  long  ago. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Clara  telling  about  the  smashup  Uncle  John  had.  I  will 
venture  the  thought  that  there  was  some  cussing  going  about  the  time  the  spill 
happened.  Write  when  you  can,  and  I  will  do  likewise.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

The  mess  orderly  job  did  not  last  long.  Tired  of  making  a  daily  journey 
to  the  foot  clinic  at  "the  hospital  and  seeing  no  results,  I  asked  to  be  returned 
to  regular  duty,  come  what  may.  I  decided  to  stick  with  it  as  long  as  I  could 
and  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  medics.  My  decision  proved  in  the  long  run 
to  be  fehe  right  one.  A  new  pair  of  shoes  helped  when  I  resumed  drilling,  and  I 
was  never  required  to  do  long-distance  marching  with  a  full  pack.  As  i  look 
back  now,  I  know  I  would  have  missed  had  1  remained  on  duty  as  a  mess  orderly. 
The  commanding  officer  said  I  might  become  a  mess  sergeant  and  stay  in  Humphreys 
indefinitely.  I  would  have  missed  France  and  England.  NO. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  July  20,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Having  plenty  of  time  today,  I  decided  to  write  again.  You  most 
likely  will  not  hear  from  me  again  very  soon.  Twenty-one  of  us  were  transferred 
this  morning  to  the  21st  Engineers  for  special  duty  of  some  kind.  We  just 
finished  eating  a  fine  roast -pork  dinner:  roast  pork  with  dressing,  gravy,  peas, 
mashed  potatoes,  rice  pudding,  and  lemonade.  A  nice  farewell  feed,  was  it  notV 
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My  job  as  officers'  mess  orderly  ended,  and  I  was  instructed  to  break  in  a  new 
nan  at  breakfast  this  morning.  We  are  waiting  now  :o  3ign  the  payroll  before 
moving  to  our  new  quarters.  I  think  I  am  getting  into  the  right  place  this  time. 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  Karl  Keller  telling  me  that  he  is  in 
Camp  Lee,  Virginia.  The  old  boy  is  engaged  to  a  girl  who  was  in  school  with  us 
at  Kent,  a  very  fine  young  lady  and  good  student. 

(interruption  for  moving  to  new  quarters) 
I  am  writing  now  in  the  "I"  near  our  new  quarters.  I  was  interrupted  by  the 
call  "fall  in,  forward  march."  We  bade  Company  K  farewell,  and  our  group,  now 
fifty-one  in  all,  marched  off  with  full  packs.  The  old  company  is  all  shot  to 
pieces,  and  a  new  bunch  of  recruits  will  come  in  tomorrow.  I  am  now  in  Company 
N  of  the  21st  Engineers,  a  regular  army  outfit,  and  headed  overseas. 

We  are  encamped  in  tents  on  the  shores  of  the  Potomac.  I  am  writing  on  a 
porch  not  over  150  feet  from  the  water.  It  is  evening  and  the  river  is  very 
calm  and  beautiful.  I  can  understand  why  George  Washington  loved  the  Potomac 
view  at  Mount  Vernon.  I  think  I  shall  have  a  swim  tonight.  Any  mail  sent  to 
Company  K  will  be  forwarded. 

They  do  nothing  but  drill  here  and  fit  men  for  overseas  duty.  We  will 
receive  new  outfits  of  clothes,  etc.  We  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
main  camp,  and  this  spot  is  called  "Belvoir."  Maryland  is  just  acroes  the 
river.  This  place  is  similar  to  the  detention  camp  at  Sherman  in  purpose. 

Do  you  remember  an  officer  asking  my  name  at  Sherman  the  day  you  were  there? 
Well,  I  finally  heard  from  him.  On  July  4  the  colonel  sent  for  me  and  read  a 
court-martial  charge  that  I  had  violated  the  96th  Article  of  War  by  visiting 
the  Community  House  during  drill  hours.  The  96th  Article  says  that  any  offense 
discrediting  the  service  shall  call  for  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court:  usually  confinement  in  quarters  for  a  month.  He  asked  for  an  explanation, 
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which  I  gave.  He  asked  how  I  would  plead  if  tried  and  I  replied  "not  guilty." 
I  told  him  how  you  had  gotten  permission  from  the  provost,  and  he  said  he  would 
return  the  charges  to  Sherman  and  recommend  that  they  be  dismissed  for  lack  of 
evidence.  He  further  said  that  in  all  probability  I  would  never  hear  of  them 
again.  It  was  simply  the  act  of  a  young  officer,  Captain  Kinsel,  who  was  try- 
ing to  get  in  good,  that  caused  it.  Believe  me,  when  I  once  more  put  on 
civilian  clothes,  I  am  going  to  find  that  bird  and  settle  up  with  him. 

When  you  send  my  watch,  better  have  it  insured  and  sent  special  delivery. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  see  you  but  of  course  cannot.  Several  of  the  men  who 
came  south  with  me  are  here  too,  Harris,  Cervenka,  and  Householder.  I  like 
this  place  and  will  go  to  a  movie  tonight.  Mae  Marsh  and  E.  K.  Lincoln  are 
appearing  in  Beloved  Traitor.  I  am  enclosing  a  sealed  envelope  for  keeping 
until  I  return  containing  instructions  concerning  disposal  of  my  property  if 
need  arises.  Do  not  write  until  you  hear  from  me  again  as  we  are  here  only 
temporarily.  May  God  be  with  you  until  we  meet  again.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

During  my  time  in  the  army  I  heard  many  threats  to  get  even  made,  but 
never  heard  of  any  being  carried  out.  One  learns  presently  that  forgetting  is 
many  times  more  important  than  remembering.  My  service  record  was  spotless 
when  I  was  discharged  and  I  suffered  no  penalties  whatsoever.  My  record  helped 
when  I  applied  for  university  assignment  in  England. 

Our  temporary  stay  at  Belvoir  lengthened  into  a  matter  of  six  weeks. 
Weather  was  very  warm  during  the  daytime  but  cool  at  night.  Our  cots  were 
covered  with  mosquito  netting,  and  mosquitoes  were  a  nuisance  and  threat  to 
health.  Our  tents  had  board  floors  elevated  a  foot  above  the  ground.  We  fought 
rats  off  and  on  throughout  our  stay.  They  would  come  up  from  the  river  at  night 
and  play  around  under  the  floors.  Satables  and  candles  had  to  be  securely 
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covered  to  discourage  them.  The  company  was  newly  organized  shortly  before  I 
arrived  and  time  was  required  to  get  things  moving  smoothly.  I  spent  my  first 
night  in  the  company  on  guard  duty;  my  beat  was  near  the  ruined  foundation  of 
the  old  Fairfax  mansion.  Since  we  were  not  armed,  we  carried  clubs  instead  of 
rifles.  A  full  description  of  Belvoir  appears  in  the  Company  N  history  written 
two  years  ago  by  Walter  Seiler  and  myself. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  July  23,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Another  note  to  let  you  know  we  are  hard  at  work.  Today  we  had 
gas-mask  drill.  A  gas  mask  is  a  queer  sort  of  thing.  Just  imagine  a  rubber  cap 
with  eyeglasses  in  it,  tight  over  your  face.  Then  talce  a  piece  of  rubber  tube 
in  your  mouth  and  place  a  clothespin  on  your  nose  and  breathe  through  the  tube. 
We  have  to  do  the  act  of  putting  it  on  within  four  seconds  to  be  exact.  A 
second  late  might  mean  "Davy  Jones' 3  locker." 

The  box  came  in  today's  mail,  and  many  thinks  for  its  contents.  They  are 
not  feeding  us  very  well  hero,  and  the  "eats"  came  in  very  handy.  Food  quality 
is  good  but  lacking  in  quantity.  We  fill  up  at  the  canteen,  a  poor  place  to 
eat.  The  canteen  carries  only  gimcracks  of  various  sorts  -  candy,  ginger  snaps, 
pop,  etc. 

We  are  drilling  eight  hours  a  day,  and  the  heat  is  terrific.   I  found  it 
rather  tough  not  having  drilled  for  some  time.  I  had  a  slight  sunstroke  yester- 
day but  was  back  today  and  pulled  through  in  good  shape,  My  foot  is  not  in 
perfect  shape  yet,  but  I  am  not  saying  anything  now.  No  charge  of  "yellow" 
will  be  ever  made  against  me,  and  I  shall  not  stop  until  nature  itself  intervenes, 
I  had  to  secure  my  release  from  the  foot  ward  so  I  told  them  I  was  O.K.  and 
they  let  me  go.  This  evening  after  drill  a  sergeant  took  us  to  the  river  for  a 
swim  and  that  put  us  all  in  good  trim.  Must  close  for  now.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 


; 
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Camp  Humphreys  was  expanding  so  rapidly  that  trained  cooks  were  at  a 
premium.  A  school  for  cooks  worked  overtime  in  training  men,  and  many  half- 
trained  amateurs  and  some  with  no  training  at  all  were  manning  the  kitchens. 
Mess  sergeants  were  in  the  same  category  and  officers  assigned  to  oversee  the 
conduct  of  meal  preparation  and  serving  were  often  at  wits1  end.  I  heard  a 
great  deal  about  this  army  function  while  serving  meals  to  officers.  I  was 
under  strict  orders  not  to  repeat  what  I  could  not  help  hearing.  As  one  officer 
put  it,  it  was  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  iiver  after,  I  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  commissary  department .  Our  Company  N  cooks  were  beginners  and 
did  their  best  to  learn.  Half-cooked  meat  and  half -raw  potatoes  often  appeared 
on  the  table  along  with  other  strange-appearing  and -tasting  dishes.  We  lived 
through  it,  and  soon  things  changed  for  the  better.  Some  of  the  boys  who  were 
out  of  funds  could  not  supplement  their  rations  at  the  canteen.  I  divided  my 
eatables  from  home  among  ray  tentmates  as  did  several  others. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  July  25,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  am  writing  again  tonight  to  keep  you  in  touch  and  let  you  know 
how  things  are  progressing  here.  lour  letter  came  today,  also  the  Kent  paper, 
the  first  I  have  received  since  leaving  Sherman.  I  met  a  Kent  boy  here  today. 
He  was  transferred  to  Company  N  from  Camp  Meade.  I  also  heard  from  Kdith 

yesterday. 

The  wheat  crop  turned  out  well.  Good  crops  are  needed  now  as  never  before. 
With  peace  coming  presently,  we  will  have  to  feed  iSurope.  Speaking  of  peace, 
things  look  more  favorable  now  than  ever,  but  Germany  is  still  in  the  game  and 
may  last  longer  than  many  think. 

I  can  well  imagine  how  the  table  looked  when  the  threshers  filed  in.  Our 
food  is  not  up  to  the  standard  set  in  the  big  camp.  I  lived  well  while  working 
in  the  kitchen  and  serving  as  officers8  mess  orderly. 
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I  am  in  fine  shape  now.  My  feet  are  much  better,  no  doubt  due  to  the  rest 
IJ  gave  them.  Company  N  is  connected  with  the  repair  of  narrow-gauge  railway 
equipment.  I  may  be  slated  for  clerical  duties,  but  none  of  us  know  just  what 
we  will  do.  Fifty  of  our  men  were  selected  to  carry  rifles,  the  first  six 
squads.  We  line  up  in  "company,  front"  by  height,  and  I  always  wind  up  in  the 
first  squad.  In  fact,  there  are  only  three  men  taller  than  I.  So  I  have  a 
rifle.  We  now  have  our  new  overseas  uniforms. 

Our  packs  contain  the  following  articles:  2  blankets,  half  of  a  shelter 
tent,  tent  pole,  5  tent  pins,  slicker,  suit  of  underwear,  2  towels,  soap,  tooth- 
brush, tooth  paste,  razor,  comb,  brush,  condiment  can,  rope,  pair  of  socks, 
gloves,  handerchief,  overalls  and  blouse,  and  mess  kit.  On  our  belts  are 
canteen,  bayonet,  first-aid  kit,  and  ammunition  pockets.  We  also  carry  a  small 
shovel  and  pick  and  sometimes  four  days1  rations.  A  big  load,  but  necessary I 
Ask  Grandpa  Foots  to  compare  this  load  with  the  pack  he  carried  in  Sherman's 
army. 

We  have  been  having  gas  drill,  and  I  am  now  qualified  to  enter  the  gas- 
chamber  test  tomorrow.  There  we  will  have  the  real  stuff  turned  on  and  must  be 

ready. 

A  fine  breeze,  blowing  in  across  the  Potomac,  feels  good  after  the  severe 
heat  of  the  day.  Must  close  now  and  turn  in  for  the  night.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

By  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  I  was  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  men  in  Company  N,  who  were  for  the  most  part  skilled  mechanics  and 
shop  workers.  I  found  them  friendly  and  easy  to  get  along  with.  My  tentmates 
of  the  first  squad  were  very  congenial.  One  thing  we  did  at  least  have  in 
common,  none  of  us  liked  rats. 
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Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  July  27,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  am  writing  again  to  let  you  know  I  am  well  and  still  on  deck. 
Your  letter  came  today  and  one  too  from  Aunt  Libby.  I  am  always  happy  to  get 
letters  and  will  miss  them  very  much  when  I  have  to  do  without  them  several 
weeks  at  a  time.  Write  as  often  as  you  can  and  I  will  enjoy  and  appreciate  them 
when  they  do  catch  up,  perhaps  several  in  a  bunch.  The  "Republican  News"  ceased 
coming  some  time  ago,  and  I  have  only  received  one  copy  of  the  Kent  paper  since 
coming  to  Humphreys. 

Yesterday  was  Commencement  at  Kent  State.  I  found  it  impossible  to  be  there 
and  receive  my  degree  in  person.  I  asked  President  McGilvrey  to  send  my  diploma 
to  you,  and  you  will  receive  it  within  a  few  days.  Please  have  the  diploma 
framed  and  keep  it  for  me.  This  piece  of  paper  means  much  to  me  and  cost  me  a 
great  deal  in  hard  work  to  make  it  respected  at  Kent.  I  ranked  with  the  best 
students  who  have  received  degrees  even  if  I  do  say  it  myself. 

My  job  as  mess  orderly  did  not  last  long.  Array  life  is  very  uncertain.  I 
am  happy  for  the  change,  and  I  think  one  of  my  last  letters  explained  my  duties, 
setting  the  table,  serving  meals,  and  washing  dishes  for  the  company  officers, 
seven  in  number.  I  received  extra  pay  and  worked  only  three  hours  each  day. 
I  have  managed  to  improve  ray  status  each  time  I  moved.  The  "Compass"  did  not 
get  me  the  job.  I  was  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time  and  as  I  was  the  only  man  who 
had  on  a  clean  uniform  and  was  not  loafing  on  the  job,  I  was  chosen.  The  captain 
told  me  several  times  that  my  services  were  very  satisfactory. 

We  have  white  bread  here,  and  it  is  very  good.  I  drink  coffee  whenever  we 
have  it  since  no  water  is  served  at  the  table.  Our  food  is  poorly  prepared,  and 
I  patronize  the  canteen,  thanks  to  the  money  you  sent  me.  Many  of  our  men  are 
"broke":  some  having  received  no  pay  and  some  through  gambling  and  wastage. 
Lending  is  a  risky  business,  I  staked  one  man  to  a  dollar  over  in  the  3rd 
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Regiment  and  he  promptly  disappeared.  He  said  that  his  mother  was  sick  and  that 
he  was  going  home  to  see  her.  Overstaying  his  leave,  he  is  probably  afraid  to 
come  back. 

The  majority  of  our  men  smoke  and  a  few  chew  tobacco.  Soldiers  should  not 
be  criticized  for  using  tobacco.  It  is  the  only  pleasure  many  of  them  have. 
The  worst  thing  men  can  encounter  in  the  army,  worse  than  bullet  wounds  in  many 
cases,  is  venereal  disease.  Determined  efforts  are  made  to  educate  men  to  the 
danger  of  this  scourge,  to  train  them  in  prevention,  and  to  get  rid  of  it  when 
stricken.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  methods  in  use.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  ravages  to  human  kind  caused  by  venereal  diseases  and  know 
enough  to  stay  away  from  sources  of  infection. 

We  had  inspection  this  morning  of  rifles  and  equipment.  This  afternoon  we 
learned  how  to  put  up  a  "pup"  tent  and  this  evening  many  of  us  will  go  to  the 
movies  at  the  "I."  We  will  be  paid  soon,  and  something  seems  to  be  in  the  wind 
for  tomorrow;  what,  we  do  not  know. 

Our  Number  One  Squad  occupies  a  tent  and  is  composed  of  a  group  of  fine 
fellows,  eight  in  all.  Our  corporal  is  Eugene  Burke  of  Pittsburgh.  In  the 
squad  are  three  Ohio  boys  including  myself,  a  New  Yorker,  a  Marylander,  and  one 
each  from  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota.  We  are  all  six-footers  and  lead  the 
Company  on  the  march.  I  had  guard  duty  again  last  night  and  walked  post  6-8  and 
12-2.  Guard  duty  is  better  than  kitchen  police,  but  I  do  not  care  much  for  either. 

I  think  I  am  ready  and  fit  for  whatever  comes  along  now.  Yesterday  I  passed 
the  gas  test.  We  were  in  a  room  filled  with  chlorine,  a  very  poisonous  gas, 
about  20  minutes.  My  mask  gave  me  complete  protection,  and  I  suffered  no  ill 
effects.  We  were  also  in  a  room  filled  with  tear  gas,  which  is  harmless  although 
it  causes  the  eyes  to  water.  We  removed  our  masks  in  this  room  just  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Masks  must  be  put  on  in  six  seconds  to  pass  the  test.  Within  two 
miles  of  the  trenches  masks  are  kept  open  and  on  the  breast.  Back  to  six  miles 
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masks  are  slung  on  the  hips.  Sometimes  they  are  worn  four  or  five  hours  at  a 
time. 

I  have  acquired  a  lengthy  correspondence  list  so  will  ask  you  to  pass  this 
letter  around  since  my  time  here  is  a  bit  limited  now.  Mail  will  be  forwarded 
if  it  reaches  here  after  we  leave.  Write  soon.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

Our  camp  had  a  well  equipped  "Y"  and  we  made  much  use  of  it.  Movies  were 
shown  once  or  twice  a  week  and  boxing  bouts  were  held  on  the  stage.  An  outside 
boxing  ring  was  constructed  early  in  our  stay  in  Belvoir  and  many  bouts  were 
staged.  We  had  several  skilled  boxers  in  Company  N  and  occasionally  boxers  from 
the  main  camp  were  brought  in.  Ringside  was  always  packed  and  bets  were  made. 
A  track  and  field  meet  was  organized  and  held  on  one  of  our  afternoons  off.  The 
drill  field,  the  only  cleared  and  level  spot  in  the  Belvoir  area,  became  very 
dusty  during  dry  weather.  It  was  not  suitable  for  baseball.  An  ancient  piano 
in  the  "Y"  played  by  Private  Meier  furnished  accompaniment  for  group  singing, 
which  we  enjoyed.  Meier  did  not  know  one  note  from  another,  playing  entirely  by 
ear. 

Passes  were  not  issued  except  for  business  reasons  and  necessary  errands. 
We  did  have  a  few  men  who  went  out  without  passes;  most  of  them  were  caught  and 
penalized  with  extra  duty.  On  Sundays  we  could  without  a  pass  cross  the  river 
on  a  ferry  and  visit  a  Maryland  summer  resort  known  as  Marshall  Hall.  Visiting 
this  place  at  night  was  strictly  forbidden. 

Our  mailman,  Fred  Radikopf ,  acquired  a  yellow  mongrel  pup  while  on  a  pass 
to  Washington  when  he  was  in  a  main  camp  regiment.  The  pup  bore  the  name  of 

"Bevo"  and  soon  became  a  company  favorite  and  mascot.  Daily  arrival  of  the 
Washington  steamer  at  the  boat  landing  never  failed  to  attract  attention  and 

interest.  Daily  newspapers  and  canteen  supplies  came  by  the  steamer  as  did 
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occasional  visitors.  Men  from  our  company  in  need  of  hospital  attention  were 
sent  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington  by  this  boat  as  I  found  out  later  in 
an  incident  that  will  be  described  in  this  narrative. 

Gamp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  July  31,  1913 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  am  writing  again  this  evening  to  let  you  know  we  are  still  here. 
I  do  not  know  what  delays  us.  It  rained  today,  and  we  stayed  in  our  tents  all 
afternoon.  I  was  on  guard  last  night  and  for  that  reason  was  excused  this  fore- 
noon from  drill. 

Our  tents  are  not  the  best  in  the  world,  but  in  spite  of  leaks  we  kept  dry 
and  have  a  good  time.  We  have  candles  for  light  and  it  seems  quite  primitive. 
Our  food  is  poor;  for  dinner  today  we  had  baked  beans  with  worms.  I  discovered 
the  worms  in  time  but  could  eat  nothing  else,  going  to  the  canteen  for  sardines 
and  crackers.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  food  should  be  so  much  different  from 
that  served  in  the  main  camp.  It  looks  as  though  a  screw  was  loose  somewhere  or 
something  to  that  effect,  but  we  manage  to  get  along.  Boys  who  are  "broke"  are 
out  of  luck.  We  expect  our  pay  within  a  few  days.  As  yet  I  have  received  no 
pay  since  entering  the  service. 

Did  Wilber  receive  the  paper  I  sent  home?  I  sent  out  several  papers  last 
Sunday.  I  manage  to  draw  guard  duty  regularly  now.  Our  rifle  platoon  does  all 
the  guard  dutyj  there  are  fifty  of  us  armed  with  weapons.  Guard  duty  requires 
the  services  of  twelve  men  each  night.  It  is  bad  only  when  it  rains.  Two  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  goes  slowly,  but  during  the  day  when  you  can  see  what 
is  going  on,  time  passes  rapidly. 

Yesterday  we  learned  how  to  pitch  our  tents,  ^ch  man  carries  a  half  tent, 
a  pole  and  five  pins.  Two  men  club  together  and  join  in  constructing  the  tent. 
On  the  march  the  half  tent  serves  as  a  water  proof  cover  for  the  pack.  The  army 
is  a  great  place  when  one  gets  accustomed  to  it.  I  like  this  company.  It  is  a 
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unit  in  the  regular  service  and  has  an  efficient  corps  of  officers  with  Captain 
John  Cannon  in  command. 

Today  a  non-com  took  the  names  of  all  those  who  could  operate  a  typewriter 
so  I  may  be  in  1'or  more  clerical  work.  I  do  not  know  why  I  am  in  this  company 
of  mechanics  unless  it  is  for  cleric? 1  duties.  I  am  getting  much  good  drill  in 
the  rifle  platoon  and  under  emergency  conditions  engineers  do  infantry  duty. 
So  it  is  possible  that  1  might  get  a  potshot  or  two  at  the  enemy,  but  I  doubt 
it. 

I  suppose  the  young  fellows  in  home  communities  are  well  weeded  out  by  now. 
X  am  sorry  for  the  slackers  who  managed  to  dodge.  I  think  they  would  feel  like 
whipped  curs  and  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public.  They  are  potential 
allies  of  Germany. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  "draft"  law  will  lower  the  age  to  eighteen  and 
extend  upwards  to  forty  or  forty-five.  Kfilber  will  then  be  eligible  and  I  am 
advising  that  he  then  enlist  in  the  navy,  a  very  fine  and  promising  branch  of 
military  service. 

Next  spring's  campaign  should  wind  up  the  show  in  Europe.  Our  advance 
guard  in  r ranee  is  making  wonderful  progress,  and  when  our  full  power  is  exerted 
the  enemy  will  feel  it. 

I  hope  the  church  meeting  is  going  well  and  will  be  successful  in  every  way. 
Who  is  to  teach  in  Palmyra  school  next  year?  I  am  happy  to  know  that  Bessie 
hoore  will  be  in  high  school.  She  is  an  outstanding  student  and  should  make  a 
fine  record.  1  hope,  too,  that  rielen  Strater  gets  into  high  school  -  she,  too, 
is  a  good  student.  These  girls  are  good  thinkers  and  such  at  their  ages  are 

rare. 

l  am  in  the  best  of  health  and  would  like  nothing  more  nor  better  than  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down  with  you  for  a  good  square  meal.  If  evefr  1  get.  into 

a  town  where  thore  is  a  good  restaurant,  believe  me  Love  to  all, 

Uilbert . 
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During  off-duty  hours  much  of   our  conversation  revolved  around  the  subject 
of  food  and  current  rumors.  Gradually  food  improved,  but  rumors  continued 
rampant.  Svery  day  a  new  report  concerning  our  imminent  departure  for  France 
went  into  circulation  and  after  a  while  we  learned  to  discount  rumors  and  make 
light  of  them.  Probably  the  best  food  joke  of  all  time  came  to  light  in  early 
August.  Our  menu  one  day  called  for  iced  tea.  The  kitchen  force  boiled  up 
the  tea  just  before  mess  call  and  placed  it  in  a  large  can  at  the  end  of  the 
serving  table.  Thoughtfully,  just  before  serving,  they  threw  a  large  lump  of 
ice  into  the  tea;  and  when  we  dipped  it  into  our  mess  cups,  it  was  too  hot  for 
drinking.  Our  sense  of  humor  caused  numerous  snide  remarks  to  be  directed 
toward  those  in  charge  until  the  mess  sergeant  became  belligerent  and  threatened 
to  knock  off  a  few  "blocks."  There  was,  however,  one  good  result:  iced  tea 
thereafter  was  cool  enough  to  drink  comfortably. 

We  usually  had  a  few  minor  offenders  chopping  wood  as  extra  duty.  One 
such  miscreant  loaded  his  rifle,  strictly  forbidden,  and  accidentally  discharged 
the  thing,  blowing  a  hole  in  his  tent  roof.  A  luckless  soldier  talked  back  to 
a  sergeant  and  offered  to  take  him  on  in  combat;  he  too  went  to  the  woodpile. 
On  guard  one  night  we  rounded  up  a  group  of  Negro  soldiers  who  had  come  to  the 
river  to  fish  and  had  overstayed.  We  put  them  in  the  guard  house,  a  flimsy 
tarpaper-covered  shack  and  waited  for  the  officer  of  the  day.  When  that  worthy 
came,  he  too  was  nonplused  as  to  what  to  do.  "Don't  watch  them  too  closely  and 
they  will  solve  the  problem, "  he  said  and  went  away.  The  problem  was  solved  by 
the  group  cutting  a  hole  in  the  paper- covered  back  of  the  shack  where  no  guards 
were  posted.  The  Negroes  had  offered  us  a  fine  string  of  fish  to  let  them  go, 
but  they  took  the  fish  with  them  when  they  escaped. 
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Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  August  3,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  This  is  Saturday  and  we  are  having  a  half  day  off.  Company  N 
boys  are  holding  a  track  and  field  meet  with  the  nearby  medical  corps.  The  heat 
is  so  intense  that  the  "Y"  porch  looks  inviting. 

This  morning  we  had  inspection  of  rifles,  equipment,  and  uniforms.  Quar- 
ters were  also  inspected.  Yesterday  was  payday  and  the  boys  are  happy.  Most 
of  them  had  been  "busted"  for  weeks  and  they  hardly  contain  themselves  now.  I 
drew  $53  and  will  send  some  of  it  home  when  I  can  get  to  the  postoffice.  In 
all,  I  have  about  $30  and  do  not  care  to  have  as  much  on  me.  In  so  large  a 
group  there  are  always  a  few  who  steal. 

We  enjoy  our  week  ends  when  there  is  only  necessary  work  done  such  as  guard 
and  kitchen.  Minor  offenders  usually  supply  Sunday  K.P.  Today  we  had  corn  on 
the  cob  (old),  roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  and  tea.  The  beef  was  roasted  with- 
out salt  and  the  potatoes  were  full  of  lumps  and  not  cooked  enough.  I  am  still 
hoping  for  improvement.  We  still  do  not  understand  the  delays.  The  array  is 
very  uncertain  in  many  ways,  or  at  least  we  think  so. 

I  received  the  Republican  News  and  two  Kent  papers  Friday  morning.  I 
passed  the  Kent  papers  on  to  Joe  Hanichak,  the  Kent  boy  here,  and  the  Mount 
Vernon  papers  to  Harris  and  Householder. 

You  should  see  my  new  uniform  and  overcoat.  Uncle  Sam  is  not  stingy  in 
clothing  us  and  does  not  mean  to  be  in  feeding  us.  If  I  am  able  to  do  so,  I 
will  have  my  picture  taken  in  my  new  uniform  and  send  it  to  you. 

Harvest  is  probably  over  now.  I  am  sorry  dry  weather  affected  you  so  much. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  here  and  dampness  along  this  river  gives  us  trouble 
keeping  our  rifles  free  from  rust. 

Have  the  Knox  County  boys  been  reclassified  yet?  It  may  be  tough  on  the 
slackers  who  have  escaped  up  to  this  time.  How  is  the  sale  of  stamps  going? 
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We  hear  that  the  4th  Liberty  Loan  opens  September  28.  Must  close  and  see  how 
the  track  meet  is  progressing.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Camp  A,  A.  Humphreys,  Va. ,  August  k,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  received  a  permit  this  morning  to  go  to  the  postoffice  in  the 
main  camp.  I  am  enclosing  a  money  order  for  150  which  will  pay  up  the  amount 
you  advanced  me  when  I  left  Camp  Sherman.  I  have  >>30  remaining  at  hand,  suf- 
ficient until  we  are  paid  again.  I  am  also  purchasing  a  souvenir  I  will  send 
you  soon.  It  is  a  service  pin  bearing  the  castle  emblem  of  the  Engineer  Corps. 

I  stopped  at  the  "Y"  I  used  to  visit  when  I  was  in  the  3rd  Regiment  to 
write  this  letter.  Sunday  school  is  in  progress  now,  but  I  decided  I  had 
better  write  while  opportunity  beckoned. 

It  is  very  sultry  and  hot,  which  in  this  climate  usually  precedes  rain. 
Following  rain,  the  atmosphere  gets  cool  and  comfortable,  staying  that  way 
through  the  night  and  sometimes  the  following  day.  Nights  here  are  fine  for 
sleeping  and  blankets  are  necessary.  We  keep  our  tent  flaps  rolled  up,  and  it 
is  the  same  as  sleeping  out  of  doors.  When  on  guard  at  night,  I  always  sleep 
outside  the  guard  house,  which  is  small.  I  do  this,  of  course,  when  off  duty 
and  the  weather  is  clear.  I  take  my  cot  and  blanket  along  as  do  others.  This 
is  a  great  life  in  spite  of  several  discomforts.  Must  close  and  get  back  to 
Belvoir.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Our  mail  orderly,  Fred  Radikopf ,  had  errands  to  do  in  connection  with  his 
work  and  accompanied  me.  Fred  was  a  popular  man  in  camp  and  owned  the  dog  Bevo, 
our  mascot.  He  was  a  skilled  boxer  and  often  engaged  in  bouts  in  our  outdoor 
ring.  I  never  saw  him  defeated  by  an  opponent.  Ben  Smallman  and  George  Watson 
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were  among  several  other  boxers  who  entertained  us  with  their  skill.  Watson  had 
fought  professionally  before  entering  military  service.  Both  Radikopf  and 
Smallman  now  attend  our  Regimental  reunions  and  I  enjoy  fellowship  with  them. 

Our  Company  officers  were  Captain  John  Cannon,  1st  Lieutenant  Hunter  McClure, 
2nd  Lieutenant  Turner  Smith,  1st  Lieutenant  William  Bruckman,  2nd  Lieutenant 
ft.  Soderstrom,  and  2nd  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Anderson.  Cannon  and  Anderson  never 
attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  the  Company,  but  the  others  were  highly 
respected  and  well  liked,  bruckman  and  Smith  attend  our  Regimental  reunions 
and  still  maintain  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  men  formerly  under  their 
command.  McClure  died  shortly  after  our  arrival  in  France.  In  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  the  others  are  either  dead  or  whereabouts  unknown.  Sixty  survivors  of 
Company  N  are  now  members  of  the  21st  Light  Railway  Society,  and  many  attend 
the  annual  reunions. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  August  7,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Is  it  hot  in  Ohio  now?  Temperature  passed  100  here  yesterday  and 
will  go  as  high  again  today.  They  have  let  up  on  drill  in  the  afternoon  now 
and  give  us  lectures  instead.  Last  night  we  had  a  big  time  at  the  nY"  with  all 
kinds  of  entertainment  for  the  company. 

Just  now  I  qm  waiting  for  the  boat  to  Washington  and  am  bound  for  the  Base 
Hospital.  My  glasses  need  repairs,  thus  the  trip  to  the  base.  I  hope  they  fit 
me  up  with  the  regulation  military  glasses,  small  lenses  and  bows.  My  glasses 
are  unsatisfactory  in  army  life.  I  hope  also  to  have  a  look  around  in  the  city 

while  there. 

I  have  never  experienced  hotter  weather  than  that  of  the  last  few  days.  We 
have  a  number  of  heat  prostrations  In  our  company,  and  we  do  hope  the  time  to  go 
over  comes  soon.  We  are  getting  sick  of  this  place.  The  trip  to  Washington 
will  help  relieve  things  for  me. 
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I  received  ray  Kent  paper  yesterday.  It  carried  an  item  stating  that  four 
candidates  received  degrees  at  Commencement  July  26;  only  three  being  present, 
the  fourth,  Roberts,  being  somewhere  between  Kent  and  France,  and  the  audience 
applauded.  My  college  papers  should  soon  come  to  you.  Must  close  and  get  down 
to  that  boat.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

While  in  a  training  company  in  the  4th  Regiment,  I  had  an  unforgetable 
experience  with  an  irate  Irish  ex-policeman  drill  sergeant  and  an  illiterate 
Russian  immigrant  who  had  in  some  way  turned  up  in  the  army.  The  drill  master 
became  very  angry  when  Ivan  messed  up  every  turn  in  the  drills  and  finally  when 
a  halt  was  called  turned  to  me  with  this  inquiry:  "Warn't  youse  a  school  teacher 
before  getting  into  this  damned  army?  Answer  me,  yes  or  no."  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative  and  waited  for  the  next  volley  which  came  immediately.   "Take  this 
dumb  ox  over  to  that  shade  tree  and  teach  him  to  read  and  understand  English." 
I  followed  instructions  in  so  far  as  the  tree  was  concerned,  and  we  sat  down 
until  another  halt  was  called.  Approaching  "Pat,"  who  by  that  time  was  smiling, 
I  explained  that  I  would  need  a  few  materials,  books,  etc.,  and  a  lot  of  time. 
Replied  the  son  of  Old  Srin,"  To  hell  with  it.  Take  him  to  the  kitchen  and 
let  him  scrub  pans.  Let  the  mess  sergeant  worry  with  him.  Now  beat  it  and  get 
back  as  soon  as  yez  can."  And  Ivan  became  a  permanent  K.P.  and  I  came  back  and 
resumed  drill.  "Pat"  did  not  forget  me  and  often  went  out  of  his  way  to  help 
me  learn  some  of  the  intricacies  of  drill.  He  was  a  good  teacher. 

Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  August  8,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  in  a  hospital  other  than  as  a 
visitor.  I  am  having  some  rare  experiences;  being  in  good  health,  I  am  per- 
mitted to  wander  about  the  grounds  at  will.  I  played  checkers  today  with  a  man 
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who  lost  an  arm  and  part  of  his  vision  in  combat.  There  are  more  than  200  over- 
seas patients  here  now,  and  several  are  seated  near  me  now.  Some  have  lost  legs 
or  arms  but  are  able  to  get  around  or  move  in  wheel  chairs. 

Books  and  papers  do  not  tell  the  story  as  these  men  can  who  were  in  combat. 
The  stories  of  atrocities  and  crimes  committed  by  the  enemy  rival  those  of 
fiction.  These  men  can  paint  a  realistic  picture  of  war  as  it  is.  When  re- 
covery is  complete,  they  will  be  sent  home.  Excellent  care  is  given  here  and 
patients  are  treated  well. 

Food  here  is  good,  but  on  account  of  crowded  conditions  one  must  wait  in 
line  a  long  time  to  be  served.  I  am  told  there  are  1700  patients  in  the  hospitals 
and  more  are  coming  in  every  day. 

We  had  a  nice  trip  on  the  Potomac  and  passed  the  Washington  home  on  the  way. 
The  old  home  is  a  beautiful  place;  I  hope  sometime  to  visit  it„  I  am  anxious  to 
see  Washington  City,  and  above  all  I  hope  Company  N  is  still  in  camp  when  1  get 
back  to  it.  Troops  are  going  over  in  large  numbers  now,  and  it  is  reported 
that  we  have  over  a  million  men  in  France.  Never  has  a  nation  marshalled  such  a 
host  from  civilian  life  in  such  a  short  time  as  has  ours. 

I  have  observed  the  Red  Cross  at  work  and  those  workers  are  veritable  angels 
of  mercy.  Hope  you  are  all  well  and  standing  up  under  the  hot  weather.  It  was 
105  degrees  in  the  hospital  at  seven  o'clock.  Must  close  now  and  get  in  line. 
Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Little  did  I  know  what  a  comedy  of  errors  I  was  setting  in  motion  when  I 
asked  for  repairs  to  my  glasses.  With  green  and  untrained  men  in  charge  of 
details,  many  errors  can  be  made  and  some  due  to  sheer  stupidity.  The  commentary 
following  the  next  letter  tells  the  story  which  years  later  shows  several  humorous 
aspects,  but  at  the  time  there  was  nothing  "funny"  about  the  episode.  I  kept  the 
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real  story  out  of  my  letters  concerning  how  I  left  the  hospital;  legal,  yes; 
irregular,  yes.  I  was  told  to  keep  still  about  it,  and  I  did  for  many  years. 
Friends  may  be  found  in  unexpected  places,  and  I  found  this  to  be  true  in 
Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  August  11,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  received  your  letters  yesterday  and  today  and  am  happy  to  hear 
you  are  taking  a  much  needed  vacation.  I  can  imagine  Fred's  greeting  when  he 
sees  you,  "Great  Caesar's  ghost,"  as  he  always  says  when  surprised.  I  will 
write  to  Fred  presently.  He  has  a  heart  of  gold  even  if  his  head  is  a  bit 
giddy  at  times. 

The  oats  crop  turned  out  well.  I  hope  rain  comes  in  time  to  help  corn  and 
potatoes.  We  had  a  downpour  here  Wednesday  night  and  another  last  night.  We 
had  to  put  all  our  stuff  on  our  beds  to  keep  it  from  swimming  away.  We  have 
board  floors,  but  the  water  blows  under  the  tent  flaps.  ¥<y   side  of  the  tent 
did  not  leak  but  a  few  drops,  while  the  fellow  on  the  other  side  had  to  put  up  his 
shelter  tent  to  keep  his  bed  dry. 

We  had  to  move  about  in  our  tents  yesterday  due  to  a  quarantine  over  many 
of  our  men.  The  doctors  discovered  two  cases  of  measles  and  have  divided  the 
camp  into  two  sections,  one  for  those  who  have  had  the  disease  and  one  for  those 
who  have  not.  If  it  is  really  measles,  we  may  be  further  delayed.  We  are  denied 
passes  to  leave  our  three-acre  camp,  and  drill  is  becoming  very  monotonous.  The 
"Y"  is  a  godsend,  but  even  so  we  would  like  to  get  out.  Wilber  Foote  entered  the 
army  after  I  did,  and  he  has  beaten  me  to  France. 

I  came  back  from  the  hospital  Friday  afternoon  after  having  a  difficult 
time  getting  out.  I  finally  made  it  and  had  to  pay  my  own  way  back  to  Humphreys. 
A  few  days  in  Walter  Reed  would  have  driven  me  crazy,  especially  with  the  pros- 
pect of  my  company  leaving  without  me.  The  hospital  is  a  fine  place  for  sick  and 
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wounded  men,  but  no  place  for  one  who  is  well  and  able  to  drill  eight  hours  a  day. 

While  waiting  for  a  street  car  outside  the  hospital,  I  talked  with  a  boy  who 
had  fought  at  St.  Quentin,  one  of  the  worst  battles  of  the  war,  and  he  had  lost 
an  arm.  It  happened  last  March  and  April  when  the  Germans  broke  through  the 
British  lines  and  drove  toward  Paris.  This  man  was  in  an  engineering  outfit 
serving  behind  the  British  lines.  Men  threw  down  their  picks  and  shovels,  picked 
up  their  rifles  and  fought  a  rear-guard  action  while  the  British  were  reforming 
their  lines,  thus  earning  the  name  of  "fighting  engineers." 

Earl  has  been  fortunate  in  getting  passes  to  come  home.  He  will  probably 
go  over  with  the  34th  Division.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Frank  Thornburg  does 
not  like  the  army;  dislike  only  makes  things  worse. 

I  had  time  in  Washington  to  walk  the  length  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Capitol  but  not  enough  time  to  go  inside  the  latter.  Washing- 
ton is  full  of  soldiers  and  officers,  and  I  was  told  to  be  out  of  the  city  by 
sundown,  and  I  was.  I  had  an  excellent  meal  in  a  good  restaurant;  it  was  a 
real  treat  after  lumpy  potatoes,  half  raw  meat,  and  hot  lemonade.  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  I  had  it  pictured  as  much  nicer  and  cleaner 
that  I  found  it.  Kuclid  Avenue  in  Cleveland  has  it  beaten  by  a  mile. 

I  took  a  car  to  Alexandria  and  had  a  seat  with  a  Civil  War  Confederate 
veteran,  who  had  fought  under  (ieneral  Lee  and  was  with  him  at  the  surrender.  He 
had  two  sons  in  France  and  was  sorry  he  could  not  go  himself.  From  Alexandria 
I  took  passage  in  a  jitney  and  for  seventy-five  cents  was  landed  in  front  of 
our  headquarters  and  then  walked  to  belvoir. 

We  have  a  new  commander  now,  Brigadier  (ieneral  iiutz,  just  back  from  France. 
Humphreys  is  constantly  growing  larger  and  there  are  now  over  20,000  men  in 
camp  with  more  coming  daily.  Trees  are  falling  rapidly  and  tents  are  being 
utilized  as  temporary  shelters. 

Did  my  life  certificate  come  with  the  diploma?  It  should  read:  Four  Year 
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Provisional  Certificate,  (High  ochool).  Must  close  now.  love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

A  clerk's  blunder  sent  me  to  the  hospital  as  a  patient.  When  I  arrived 
there,  ray  clotnes  were  taken  from  me,  and  I  was  given  a  hospital  gown  and 
slippers.  I  was  ordered  into  bed,  and  a  nurse  came  to  take  my  temperature  and 
give  me  instructions  how  to  behave  as  a  patient.  I  was  permitted  to  get  in  line 
for  the  evening  meal  and  wait  for  bedtime  in  a  large  waiting  room.  The  nurse 
returned  for  another  check:  after  we  had  gone  to  bed.  Next  morning  temperatures 
was  checked  again,  and  after  protests  I  was  given  liberty  of  the  grounds  until 
my  turn  for  examination  came.  It  was  evident  by  this  time  that  I  was  not  sick 
or  wounded.  Tnat  gown  and  those  slippers  did  injure  my  pride,  and  I  found  that 
I  was  in  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat  ward,  surrounded  by  patients  who  really  were 
sick  and  wounded.  Several  men  were  recuperating  from  operations.  I  waited 
impatiently  for  xay  name  to  be  called  for  examination  and  finally  next  morning 
my  turn  came.  I  used  the  waiting  time  playing  checkers  with  patients,  reading, 
and  walking  about  the  place. 

A  first  lieutenant  in  the  medical  corps  questioned  me  concerning  my  trans- 
fer to  the  hospital  and  reasons  why  such  action  was  carried  out.  When  I  told 
him  my  story  about  repair  of  glasses,  he  broke  out  laughing  and  made  a  few 
choice  remarks  about  dumb  clerks  and  military  red  tape.  He  then  called  in  his 
superior  officer,  a  captain,  and  the  two  of  them  laughed  and  made  other  and 
pointed  remarks.  Both  men  had  been  commissioned  directly  into  the  army  and 
were  without  previous  military  experience.  I  was  informed  that  the  glasses 
could  be  repaired  in  fifteen  minutes  in  any  establishment  where  glasses  are 
fitted,  and  to  such  a  place  I  should  have  been  sent.  My  heart  sank  when  I  was 
informed  that  patients  were  sent  back  to  Humphreys  only  once  in  a  week  or  ten 
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days.  The  whole  matter  seemed  a  huge  joke  to  the  officers,  but  I  was  not  in  a 
joking  mood. 

Using  my  eyes,  I  discovered  that  both  men  were  members  of  a  large  fraternal 
organization  in  which  I  had  membership  and  I  so  informed  them.  Seriousness  re- 
placed laughters  and  when  I  appealed  for  help  in  getting  out,  they  promised 
to  do  all  they  possibly  could  and  said  they  would  call  me  next  morning.  I  went 
back  to  the  ward  and  was  put  to  work  pushing  a  cleaning  brush,  a  welcome  diver- 
sion. The  ward  nurse  knew  by  this  time  that  I  was  either  a  nuisance,  a  mistake, 
or  both  in  that  ward  and  acted  accordingly.  So  the  day  and  night  went  by 
slowly. 

Next  morning  the  officers  called  for  me  as  they  had  promised.  "We  have 
things  fixed  up  downstairs.  Here  is  a  discharge  slip.  Use  it  to  get  your 
clothes,  show  it  to  the  ward  nurse,  present  it  to  the  provost  guard  in  the  lobby 
and  he  will  stamp  it  as  a  pass  to  get  out;  now  farewell  and  good  luck."  I 
thanked  my  new  friends  and  moved  toward  the  clothes  department.  Here  the  flunky 
discovered  I  had  lost  the  slippers  enroute  and  demanded  that  I  find  them.  I 
started  to  retrace  my  steps  and  saw  outside  an  examining  room  a  whole  line  of 
slippers.  I  stepped  into  a  pair  and  returned  for  my  clothes.  The  ward  nurse 
nodded  assent,  and  the  provost,  who  was  in  on  the  deal,  stamped  my  pass  and  told 
me  to  get  moving  fast  before  he  changed  his  mind. 

Forty  years  later  ray  nephew,  Lawrence  DeBolt,  became  assistant  adjutant  in 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  and  at  his  invitation  I  revisited  the  place.  I  had  a 
personally  conducted  tour,  and  at  the  end  we  visited  the  record  room.  Lawrence 
had  heard  my  story,  and  both  of  us  were  eager  to  see  how  the  record  read  con- 
cerning my  admission  and  dismissal.  It  simply  stated  that  I  entered  (date), 
left  (date). 

Did  I  get  a  repair  job  on  the  glasses?  Yes,  in  a  Pennsylvania  Avenue  shop 
at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents,  half  price  because  I  was  in  uniform. 
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Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  August  15,  1918 
Dear  Brother:  -  Your  letter  came  yesterday  and  was  handed  to  roe  at  noon  mail  call. 
Since  I  had  not  written  home  for  nearly  a  week,  I  am  replying  at  once.   I  have 
been  so  busy  this  week  that  I  can  hardly  find  time  for  anything  extra.  After 
letting  us  off  easy  for  three  afternoons,  the  officers  began  drilling  us  again 
full  time.  We  are  at  it  -  8:00-11:30  and  1:00-5:00,  with  very  little  rest 
thrown  in.  Clothes  must  be  washed  and  rifles  cleaned  after  drill  time.  The 
heat  has  been  bad  until  today  when  it  eased  up  considerably  8 

We  fellows  are  getting  sick  of  so  much  drill  on  the  same  old  things.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  it  doesn't  last  much  longer.  We  have  shows  put  on  in  the  evenings 
by  a  few  boxers  who  do  not  drill.  The  whole  company  is  compelled  to  go,  the 
fellows  being  too  tired  to  do  otherwise.  A  strenuous  life,  yes,  and  one  I  will 
be  glad  to  see  pass  in  distance.  We  would  be  willing  to  charge  the  kaiser's 
best  troops  with  handspikes  to  get  out  of  here.  No  passes  are  given  and  stay 
here  we  must. 

We  have  our  little  overseas  caps  now  and  they  sit  on  the  tops  of  our  heads 
offering  little  protection  from  the  sun.  However  we  are  proud  of  our  little 
caps;  they  make  us  look  like  real  Sammies.  We  also  have  the  wrapped  or  spiral 
leggings.  We  are  sure  the  kaiser  would  quit  at  once  if  he  could  see  us  in  our 
full  equipment.  We  have  a  lot  of  fun  even  if  the  drill  is  intensive  and  the 
sun  hot.  The  good  old  "Y"  helps  us  along.  We  saw  "The  Beast  of  Berlin"  a  few 
nights  ago,  a  very  good  and  new  picture.  We  have  swims  in  the  Potomac  and  our 
shower  bath  is  excellent  even  though  its  roof  is  the  sky.  Our  food  is  improv- 
ing slowly. 

I  didn't  think  Jack  McNutt  would  last  long  in  the  army.  Take  away  the  "Mc" 
and  you  have  what  the  army  missed  getting.  There  are  several  nutty  guys  like 
him  here  and  we  wish  they  were  somewhere  else. 
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I  hope  Dad  and  Paul  purchase  a  tractor.  It  will  be  needed  whether  or  not 
you  go  to  the  array.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  see  active  service  although 
you  may  have  plenty  of  training  in  camp.  RiSMEMBiSR,  there  are  to  be  no  exemp- 
tion claims.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  anyone  go  from  our  home  under  protest.  The 
war  may  end  next  spring  or  in  early  summer,  but  I  have  no  hopes  of  getting  home 
for  a  long  time.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  transport  the  armies  home  and 
keep  necessary  commerce  going  at  the  same  time.  Write  soon  and  give  me  the 
news.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  August  17,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  It  is  3:30  Saturday  afternoon  and  we  are  off  duty  until  Monday 
morning.  Many  of  us  are  either  catching  up  with  correspondence  or  washing 
clothes.  As  I  explained  in  my  last  letter  we  have  not  had  much  time  during  the 
week  for  either.  I  just  awoke  a  few  minutes  ago  from  a  nap  that  lasted  from 
10:30  this  morning.  I  was  on  guard  last  night  and  after  standing  inspection  this 
morning  turned  in.  Dinner  time  passed  unnoticed. 

At  our  inspection  this  morning  we  were  first  marched  to  the  parade  grounds 
where  our  rifles  were  examined.  Yesterday  we  turned  in  our  old  rifles  and  re- 
ceived new  ones.  The  new  rifles  were  covered  with  grease  and  made  us  much  work 
getting  them  ready  for  inspection.  A  first  lieutenant  (McClure)  inspected  my 
platoon  and  we  all  passed.  We  next  went  to  our  tents  and  deposited  our  rifles, 
belts,  and  bayonets  with  our  packs,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  on  our 
beds.  The  officers  then  passed  down  the  company  streets  and  inspected  tents 
and  equipment  while  we  stood  outside  at  attention.  Medical  examination  followed. 
Our  measles  scare  ia  over;  those  suspected  were  only  suffering  from  prickly  heat. 

Discipline  is  strict  here  and  must  be  under  conditions  prevailing.  At  the 
last  court-martial  one  fellow  received  fifteen  days '  hard  labor  for  accidentally 
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discharging  hi  -  rifle  in  a  tent.  Another  received  two  months'  hard  labor  and 
forfeiture  of  part  of  his  pay  for  the  same  period  for  talking  back  to  his 
superior  officer.  He  had  offered  to  lick  all  the  sergeants.  He  is  a  Kentucky 
mountaineer  and  can  be  dangerous  when  aroused.  Another  man  received  a  month's 
hard  labor  and  a  forfeiture  for  refusing  a  corporal's  command  to  pick  up  a 
scrap  of  paper.  And  still  another  received  60  hours'  hard  labor  for  talking 
back  and  an  additional  eight  hours  for  being  late  at  reveille. 

I  am  sending  by  the  same  mail  a  picture  made  at  our  boxing  arena.  You  can 
easily  find  me  near  the  right  side  and  fourth  from  the  end.  The  fellow  in  the 
ring,  second  from  the  left  and  holding  a  pail,  is  one  of  Ohio's  best  boxers, 
George  Watson  of  Newark.  Both  boxers  are  sergeants.  The  man  in  the  middle  is 
our  first  sergeant.  The  officers"  quarters  are  to  the  right  in  the  tents,  and 
I  was  on  guard  there  last  night.  Captain  Cannon  is  the  middle  man  in  the  group 
seated  on  the  left  on  a  bench.  This  is  the  best  I  could  do  in  the  way  of  a 
pictures . 

Hope  you  are  all  well  and  love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  August  20,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Your  letter  enclosing  the  pictures  came  yesterday  morning.  The 
pictures  from  home  are  very  good  and  I  am  happy  to  have  them.   Sari  Welker  looks 
fine  and  every  inch  a  soldier.  Wilber  looks  like  a  Fifth-Avenue-New-York  swell 
in  that  "Palm  Beacher"  and  it  fits  him  well.  The  colt  has  grown  and  I  think 
breaking  it  to  the  halter  a  good  thing  while  young  and  small.  I  recognized  the 
exact  spot  in  Welkers'  yard  where  the  pictures  were  made.  I  could  see  the  old 
cider  apple  tree  across  the  B  &  0  tracks  in  the  background.  I  will  send  the 
pictures  home  before  I  leave  here. 

You  should  have  the  picture  I  sent  by  this  time.  I  will  send  others  if  I 
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get  more  of  thorn.  I  do  not  have  my  pen  with  me  and  have  to  borrow  a  pencil, 
which  is  an  unfamiliar  tool  to  me.  Perhaps  you  can  decipher  this  letter  in  a 
good  light. 

Yesterday  and  today  we  finished  work  by  taking  hikes,  thus  relieving  the 
monotony  of  drill  and  welcomed  by  all.  Tomorrow  we  have  a  big  boxing  show  and 
Company  N  has  challenged  any  company  in  the  big  camp.  One  of  them  is  coming 
down  to  prove  which  has  the  better  men. 

What  is  vn-ong  that  Palmyra  keeps  getting  stung  on  preachers?  The  days  of 
old  time  evengelism  are  rapidly  passing.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Fife  and  Son 
failed  as  I  had  hoped  the  meeting  would  be  a  success.  Personally  I  am  opposed 
to  evangelistic  revival  meetings.  A  term  in  the  army  proves  the  place  and 
importance  of  practical  religion.  Our  "Y"  here  is  a  real  and  working  church. 
Preachers  can  talk  their  heads  off  about  baptism,  repentance,  etc.,  but  it  re- 
mains for  workers  to  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel"  by  doings 
instead  of  talking,  or  telling  someone  else  to  do  it.  Real  religion  consists 
of  service  to  man.  As  I  understand  it,  real  salvation  is  the  saving  of  one's 
self  for  greater  and  better  activity  among  men,  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  the  Unseen  Power.  Things  that  come  after  mortal  life  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. People  should  not  forget  to  "Act  in  the  living  present,"  rather  than  to 
pin  their  faith  too  much  on  something  afar  off  and  at  best  shadowy  and  highly 
imaginative. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  camp  songs.  Try  to  get  the  music  and  pass  them 
along  to  the  members  of  my  Sunday-school  class.  The  home  folk  will  like  the 
songs  we  sing,  we  have  a  few,  of  course,  that  would  not  pass  muster  in  polite 
society.  Must  close  now.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 
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Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  August  24,  1918 
Dear  Polks:  -  You  probably  think  we  have  left  Humphreys  since  I  have  not  written 
for  several  days.  Not  so.  They  have  been  working  us  like  the  devil,  and  I 
simply  could  not  write  until  now,  Saturday  afternoon.  I^y  correspondence  is 
sadly  in  arrears*  We  go  on  the  field  at  ?:30  and  with  time  out  for  dinner  and  a 
bit  of  rest  we  go  on  until  5:00.  The  longer  we  stay  the  harder  we  work. 

On  Wednesday  we  turned  out  for  a  boxing  show  and  last  night  the  company  went 
up  to  the  big  camp  for  a  match  between  our  champion  and  one  of  the  top  fighters 
there.  Our  champion  and  prize  boxer  is  George  Watson  of  Newark,  Ohio.  I  had 
picked  up  some  blisters  in  drilling  and  was  excused  from  going.  The  leader  of 
the  first  platoon,  Lt.  McClure,  a  fine  Southern  gentleman  and  officer,  excused 
me  and  told  me  to  find  a  shady  spot  and  take  things  easy.  The  dispensary  gave 
me  some  dope  this  morning  that  fixed  me  up  in  good  shape.  We  had  our  usual 
inspection  this  morning  but  will  have  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow  off,  thank 
heaven.  It  takes  hard  drilling  to  make  good  soldiers,  but  with  nothing  else 
mixed  in  things  get  tough.  I  am  not  complaining.  We  signed  the  payroll  again 
yesterday. 

This  week  we  have  had  infantry  drill  as  usual,  tent  pitching,  rifle  practice, 
«*d  hikes.  We  enjoy  the  hikes  more  than  anything  else.  There  is  much  discontent 
among  the  men  arising  from  the  restrictions  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  A  few 
36-hour  passes  would  go  far  in  straightening  things  out.  Time  is  going  rapidly 
even  though  we  are  confined  to  this  small  spot  along  the  river. 

It  is  almost  time  for  the  new  school  year  to  begin.  If  the  war  were  over, 
I  would  be  planning  my  work  for  the  year.  I  will  lose  no  time  when  it  is  over  in 
getting  into  some  up-to-date  high  school  and  getting  back  into  the  harness  I  laid 
aside  last  May. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Prof.  Olson  yesterday,  and  he  is  thinking  of  enter- 
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ing  the  array   service.  He  can  get  a  commission  but  hesitated  because  it  calls 
for  work  only  in  this  country.  Hop?  to  hear  from  you  soon.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert 

Prof.  Olson  went  to  Case  School  in  Cleveland  to  teach  and  receive  inst-uc- 
tion  in  artillery  practice,  but  the  war  ended  before  he  made  much  progress 
in  the  latter.  He  was  one  of  my  favorite  teachers  in  Kent  State  and  a  lifelong 
friend. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Va.,  August  2h,   1918 
Dear  Mother:  -  After  writing  to  you  earlier  today,  I  received  a  letter  from  you. 
I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  answer  your  questions  at  once  before  a  slip  of 
mind  caused  me  to  forget.  We  have  many  things  to  keep  in  mind  and  slips  easily 
occur.  Since  writing  the  other  letter  we  have  stood  "retreat,"  and  perhaps  I 
should  explain.  We  assemble  in  "company,  front"  at  the  sound  of  "Assembly." 
The  first  sergeant  orders  "Fall  in"  and  we  come  to  attention  at  "Order  arms." 
He  then  calls  the  roll  and  turns  to  the  commanding  officer  who  stands  back  of 
him,  salutes,  and  reports  that  all  are  present  or  accounted  for.  The  officer 
returns  the  salute  and  tells  him  to  take  his  post  which  is  behind  the  third  man 
in  the  rear  rank.  Announcements  are  made  at  this  time.  At  six  o'clock  sharp 
the  bugle  sounds,  and  we  stand  at  "parade  rest"  while  it  plays  the  "retreat" 
call.  The  position  of  "parade  rest"  is  assumed  by  placing  the  right  foot  about 
six  inches  to  the  rear  of  the  left  with  the  left  knee  slightly  bent,  the  rifle 
turned  on  the  toe  of  the  butt  and  the  barrel  clasped  below  the  upper  ring  with 
the  left  hand  above  the  right.  When  the  bugle  ceases,  we  come  to  attention; 
and  to  "present  arms"  when  the  "Colors"  is  being  played,  or  if  a  band  is  present, 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  At  the  same  time  the  flag  is  lowered.  It  is  a  very 
impressive  ceremony  if  all  goes  well.  The  only  trouble  here  is  with  the  bugler. 
He  plays  so  poorly  that  it  makes  the  music  a  joke. 

After  retreat  we  had  supper  of  hash,  cornstarch  pudding,  bread  and  butter, 
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pears,  lemonade  and  half  of  a  pickle.  Our  food  has  improved  very  much  recently. 
A  cook  was  fired  a  few  days  ago;  this  may  account  for  the  change. 

The  sweater  fitted  perfectly,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  have  it  now. 
A  week  ago  an  order  was  issued  for  all  sweaters  to  be  turned  in  and  boxed  for 
shipment.  We  put  our  names  on  our  property  and  have  promises  to  have  it  re- 
turned when  we  get  "over  there."  Baggage  had  to  be  cut  down  in  quantity.  All 
we  own  must  be  carried  on  our  backs  in  packs.  I  have  an  overcoat,  blankets, 
socks,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  razor,  toilet  articles,  tent  pole,  tent  pins, 
half  a  shelter  tent,  raincoat,  bacon  and  condiment  cans,  rope,  and  mess  kit. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  we  carry  an  extra  pair  of  shoes,  ammunition  belt,, 
canteen,  lirst-aid  pouch,  bayonet,  and  rifles.  When  we  get  over,  a  pick  and 
shovel  will  be  added.  In  weight  we  will  carry  about  sixty  pounds.  We  also 
have  an  extra  suit  of  underwear  and  an  extra  shirt. 

1  do  not  think  now  of  anything  I  want  from  home  other  than  my  watch  and  a 
box  of  razor  blades.  The  package  should  be  registered  and  insured  to  assure 
delivery  ii  it  comes  after  we  move.  We  are  seeing  a  movie  tonight  and  the  music 
has  started.  A  cool  breeze  is  blowing  and  i  feel  fine.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

This  letter  was  the  last  written  from  Camp  Humphreys.  The  next  one  was 
written  on  board  the  transport  3reat  Northern. 
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A  SECOND  INTERLUDE 

In  spite  of  hot  weather,  hard  work,  and  a  number  of  unpleasant  experiences, 
I  developed  a  liking  for  the  army  during  the  six  weeks  I  spent  in  Camp  A.  A. 
Humphreys.  Regular  and  disciplined  living  in  the  great  outdoors  brought  me  a 
degree  of  good  health  I  needed,  and  I  made  many  fine  friends  among  the  men  with 
whom  I  was  associated.  There  were  several  men  in  Company  N  with  whom  I  had 
made  acquaintance  in  the  4th  Training  Regiment  and  who  were  transferred  with  me. 
Almost  every  state  in  the  Union  was  represented  in  our  company.  We  were  eager 
and  anxious  to  get  on  our  way  to  a  destination  as  yet  undisclosed.  Several 
battalions  of  the  21st  Engineers  had  preceded  us  and  long  since  taken  their 
places  at  or  near  the  front  lines.  The  regiment  built,  maintained,  and  operated 
railroads,  both  standard  and  narrow  gauge,  and  we  were  headed  for  assignment 
with  the  latter. 

On  August  27  it  became  evident  that  a  move  on  Company  N's  part  was  imminent. 
Packing  started  in  earnest,  and  mail  service  outward  bound  ceased.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  August  28  we  were  ordered  to  pack  our  personal  belongings  and  strike 
our  tents  since  the  spot  was  no  longer  to  be  used  for  camping.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  marched  up  the  Hill  to  the  railroad,  which  by  now  was  located  in 
the  main  camp,  and  trucks  carried  our  company  baggage  and  equipment.  We  immedi- 
ately boarded  a  special  train  and  within  a  few  minutes  Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys  faded 
in  the  distance.  Box  lunches  were  placed  on  board  in  Baltimore,  and  we  continued 
north.  After  delays  in  railroad  yards,  we  arrived  in  Jersey  City  while  it  was 
still  dark  and  boarded  ferry  boats  that  landed  us  at  Hoboken,  our  port  of 
embarkation.  This  was  a  complete  surprise  as  we  expected  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  one  of  the  embarkation  camps  near  a  port.  The  Red  Cross  fed  us  on  the  docks 
at  Hoboken  and  by  this  time  day  had  appeared  and  we  had  our  first  glimpse  of  our 
transport,  the  Great  Northern,  as  she  lay  dockside.  We  filled  out  cards  telling 
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of  our  safe  arrival  in  France  and  addressed  them  to  our  homes.  These  cards 
would  be  mailed  as  soon  as  the  safe  arrival  of  our  ship  was  signaled  from  France. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  card: 

THE  SHIP  ON  WHICH  I  SAILED  HAS  ARRIVED  SAFELY  OViiRS^S. 

Name  -  Gilbert  Roberts 

Organization  -  Company  N.  21st  Engineers. 

The  card  was  addressed  to  Mother  and  arrived  in  due  time.  We  were  six 
days  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

A  careful  check  was  made  as  we  marched  up  the  gangplank;  we  were  on  our  way. 

Concealed  under  a  raincoat,  our  mascot  Bevo  eluded  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
guards  at  the  gangplank  and  was  successfully  smuggled  aboard.  Bevo's  full 
story  appears  in  our  company  history.  The  transport  was  capable  of  carrying 
3000  men,  their  equipment,  and  a  large  quantity  of  freight.  We  were  assigned 
bunks  in  troop  compartments  under  closely  crowded  conditions.  In  some  compart- 
ments the  bunks  were  in  sections  three  high  and  in  some  four.  Company  N 
occupied  one  of  the  former.  Blue  lights  furnished  feeble  illumination  in  aisles 
and  on  stairways.  Water  taps  were  conveniently  located,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
keep  our  canteens  filled  and  attached  to  our  belts.  Submarine  warfare  was  at 
its  height,  and  from  the  very  first  we  were  trained  in  safety  and  abandon  ship 
tactics.  We  sr>ent  two  days  in  training  before  leaving  harbor.  "lach  man  had  an 
assigned  post  on  deck  and  near  a  lifeboat.  While  in  the  submarine  zone,  we  took 
our  stations  before  dawn  and  held  them  until  day  was  well  advanced. 

Meals  were  served  in  troop  dining  rooms  *  We  used  our  mess  kits  and  ate 
standing  up  at  tables  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  We  spent  our  idle  time 
either  in  our  bunks  or  on  deck.  The  ship  was  armed,  and  we  spent  much  time 
watching  the  gun  crews  practicing.  Seasickness  was  a  common  ailment  and  I 
suffered  along  with  a  majority  of  our  men  when  we  struck  rough  water.  We  were 
six  days  making  the  crossing  and  landed  at  Brest.  We  left  New  York  on  August  31 
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at  three  o'clock  p.m.  The  first  night  out  was  warm,  and  many  of  us  slept  on 
deck;  but  after  leaving  the  Gulf  Stream  we  had  rough  sailing  and  cold  weather. 

Two  days  out  of  Brest  we  wakened  in  the  morning  and  found  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  twelve  navy  destroyers  protecting  us  from  submarines.  Apparently  a 
submarine  did  try  to  strike  us.  Our  gun  crews  started  firing  at  a  spot  in  the 
sea  while  destroyers  closed  in  and  dropped  a  depth  charge,  which  shook  our  ship 
from  stem  to  stern,  alarming  men  below  deck*  I  was  on  deck  and  saw  the  whole 
proceeding,  too  sick  to  be  scared.  After  landing  in  Brest,  we  learned  that  the 
transport  Mount  Vernon,  outward  bound,  had  been  torpedoed  and  damaged  only  the 
day  before  we  reached  the  spot.  The  Mount  Vernon  had  returned  to  Brest  and  we 
saw  her  there. 

Company  N  men  helped  unload  cargo  before  boarding  lighters  for  the  dock. 
We  marched  five  miles  uphill  most  of  the  way  to  Camp  Pontanezan  where  we  were 
quartered  in  an  old  stone  barracks  built  in  1680  for  French  troops  and  continued 
in  use  ever  since.  Lacking  enough  cots,  I  was  bedded  down  on  the  stone  floor 
and  was  reminded  of  Thornburg8s  remark  at  Sherman  that  drew  the  sergeant's  wrath . 
Even  so,  we  were  much  better  placed  than  thousands  who  had  to  put  up  their  pup 
tents  in  muddy  fields.  My  first  letter  from  France  follows  one  written  on  board 
the  transport. 

The  following  letter  was  written  on  board  the  transport  and  passed  censor- 
ship. We  had  been  told  what  not  to  write. 

New  York,  N.  I.,  August  29,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  received  your  last  letter  and  one  from  Clara  and  Burr  yesterday. 
I  would  have  enjoyed  that  dinner  with  you.  Fried  ham  and  apple  sauce  are  almost 
forgotten  dreams  with  me  now*  Perhaps  your  table  is  not  up  to  pre-war  standards, 
but  it  wouJd  be  preferable  to  army  chow  such  as  I  have  been  eating.  And  the 
associations  if  nothing  else J 
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I  have  bidden  Humphreys  farewell  and  hope  I  do  not  get  sent  back  there.  The 
past  month  there  was  very  hot  and  uncomfortable.  Perhaps  I  will  run  across  Karl 
and  Thornburg  sometime  in  my  own  travels.  I  have  not  heard  from  them  for  a  long 
time.  I  lost  Earl's  address  the  last  time  we  traded  tents  at  Belvoir.  My 
papers  and  letters  blew  away. 

I  just  finished  supper,  and  we  had  macaroni  and  cheese,  minced  ham,  tea  and 
bread.  For  dinner  we  had  the  finest  beef  stew  I  ever  tasted.  I  was  very  hungry, 
not  having  had  a  full  meal  since  yesterday  noon.  The  Red  Cross  served  us  coffee 
and  rolls  this  morning. 

You  will  hear  that  I  have  arrived  safely  as  soon  as  I  get  there.  Do  not 
expect  a  letter  too  soon  as  the  mails  are  slow  and  uncertain.  I  will  write  as 
often  as  I  can,  and  I  know  you  will  do  likewise.  I  will  be  busy  but  will  not 
forget  the  home  folk.  I  hope  Dad  and  Wilber  have  a  good  time  at  the  state  fair. 
I  would  enjoy  it  too.  I  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty  this  morning  and  some  of  the 
highest  buildings  in  the  world. 

I  have  both  gained  and  lost  weight  in  the  army.  When  I  was  ill  at  Camp 
Shirley,  I  lost  a  few  pounds  as  I  did  for  a  time  at  Belvoir,  but  now  I  am  back 
where  I  usually  am  in  summer.  When  you  write  now>  address  me  as  follows: 
Pvt.  Gilbert  Roberts 

Company  N,  21st  Engineers  Regiment,  A.E.F. 
Must  close  now.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

I  was  seasick  four  days  out  of  six  required  for  crossing.  My  rations  did 
not  cost  the  army  much  on  this  trip. 

On  board  ship,  September  ,  1918 

Dear  Folks:  -  I  do  not  know  when  this  letter  will  reach  you,  and  it  may  arrive 
sooner  than  the  one  I  shall  write  when  I  land  in  France.  You  have  probably 
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received  the  notice  that  was  mailed  from  the  port  of  embarkation  stating  that 
I  had  arrived  safely. 

I  have  not  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much.  I  was  seasick  the  first  two  days 
and  after  a  brief  interval  became  sick  again.  The  fishes  lived  well  off  me.  I 
can't  describe  the  feeling  of  seasickness;  there  is  nothing  serious  about  it, 
but  still  one  feels  like  dying.  One  simply  does  not  care  whether  the  world 
comes  or  goes  or  no.  The  next  voyage  may  not  affect  me  at  all. 

The  sea  is  about  as  I  had  imagined  it.  As  far  as  one  can  see,  there  is  a 
vast  expanse  of  rolling  water;  and  the  ship  rolls  too,  and  so  do  our  stomachs. 
I  can  imagine  how  the  navigators  of"  old  felt  when  they  became  lost  out  here.  I 
am  ready  to  welcome  France  and  the  French. 

A  trip  on  a  transport  at  best  is  not  a  joy  ride.  The  fellows  who  keep  well 
have  some  good  times.  The  whole  experience  is  worth  while  and  must  be  undergone 
if  we  are  to  win  the  war. 

Earl  is  probably  on  his  way  too.  When  you  can  get  his  address  from  his 
parents,  please  send  it  to  me  and  Wilber  Foote's  too.  Must  close  now  as  I  do 
not  feel  much  like  writing,  and  there  is  nothing  more  that  I  can  write  that  will 
pass  censorship.  Tell  the  folk  to  write  and  don't  worry.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Our  transport,  Great  Northern,  was  in  a  convoy  of  three,  the  others  being 
North  Pacific  and  Leviathan.  These  three  ships  were  the  fastest  in  transport 
service.  The  first  two  were  former  Pacific  Ocean  liners  and  the  last  named  was 
an  Atlantic  liner  seised  from  Germany  when  war  was  declared,  it  being  in  New  York 
harbor  at  the  time.  All  three  survived  the  war  and  brought  thousands  of  soldiers 
home.  Through  sheer  coincidence  Company  N  came  home  on  the  same  transport  that 
took  the  boys  over.  Having  left  the  company  in  March,  1919,  I  did  not  return 
with  my  comrades.  Outside  the  submarine  zones  this  convoy  sailed  without  destroyer 
protection. 
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Somewhere  in  France,  September  9,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  am  in  France  at  last  and  making  most  of  my  first  opportunity  to 
write.  We  are  glad  to  be  here.  Our  preliminary  training  has  now  ended,  and  we 
are  ready  to  get  down  to  real  business.  The  whole  thing  seems  like  a  dream  to 
me,  and  often  I  think  I  am  about  to  wake  up  and  find  myself  in  Gamp  Humphreys. 

Believe  me,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  France  and  the  United  States. 
French  civilization,  being  much  older  than  ours,  is  less  susceptible  to  changes. 
We  seldom  see  active  young  or  even  middle-aged  men  here.  Old  men,  women,  and 
children  are  to  be  seen  in  fields  and  industries.  When  we  landed,  our  line  of 
march  was  constantly  besieged  by  women  and  children,  both  as  beggars  and  peddlers. 
Excellent  grapes  and  nuts  are  on  sale  as  well  as  candy  of  inferior  grade.  I 
sampled  both  grapes  and  candy.  The  children  speak  enough  English  to  beg  for 
cigarettes  and  matches  as  well  as  for  coins. 

Houses  here  are  built  of  stone  or  brick  and  by  their  appearance  date  back 
to  the  days  of  Columbus.  Roads  are  of  stone  and  in  fair  condition.  Our  barracks 
were  used  by  Napoleon's  soldiers.  Water  is  scarce  for  drinking  and  very  scarce 
for  washing.  The  whole  affair  measures  up  to  descriptions  sent  back  by  men  who 
preceded  us.  I  was  on  detail  to  help  unload  the  ship,  so  was  quite  tired  when 
we  reached  camp.  There  being  no  cots,  we  slept  on  the  floor  and  no  one  complained. 
We  are  where  we  wanted  to  go  and  are  getting  our  first  taste  of  campaigning. 

Our  cooks  busied  themselves  at  once,  and  we  soon  had  a  good  supper  of  bread, 
canned  beef,  and  coffee.  The  bread  is  different  from  that  supplied  us  in  Camp 
Humphreys.  It  is  composed  of  wheat  flour  and  other  cereals  and  is  good. 

This  morning  after  a  hot  and  appetizing  breakfast  we  went  out  to  look  around, 
keeping  in  touch  with  our  quarters.  The  "I"  is  roomy  and  comfortable  and  the 
air  outside  is  damp  and  cold.  It  rains  here  almost  every  day,  not  hard  but  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  mist.  We  have  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  before  long,  and  I 
saw  the  cooks  cutting  up  a  quarter  of  beef. 
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The  fields  here  are  small  and  fenced  with  hedge.  2very  inch  possible  is 
cultivated.  I  made  purchases  in  a  French  canteen  where  values  are  computed  in 
francs.  It  seems  a  bit  odd,  but  we  will  soon  become  accustomed. 

Writing  will  be  a  bit  difficult  for  a  while  so  pass  my  letters  round  and 
tell  the  folk  to  write.  I  will  answer  when  I  can.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 
P.S.  We  brought  our  little  terrier  mascot  with  us.  Bevo  by  name. 

Somewhere  in  France,  September  14,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Having  spent  a  half  hour  in  line  waiting  for  writing  paper,  I  de- 
cided that  home  is  the  best  place  of  all.  Writing  material  is  not  plentiful 
here.  In  America  we  simply  helped  ourselves,  but  here  a  secretary  hands  it  out, 
two  envelopes  and  two  sheets  of  paper  per  man.  I  am  using  my  bunk  as  a  desk  and 
will  do  my  best  in  producing  a  readable  manuscript. 

It  is  raining  as  usual,  a  slow  and  chilly  drizzle.  It  has  rained  every 
day  except  one  since  we  came  here.  I  would  not  trade  the  side  of  the  worst  hill 
in  Knox  County  for  the  whole  province  around  herej  however,  all  France  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  this  sample. 

We  have  been  hiking  over  the  country,  and  the  fields  surprised  me  when  I 
thought  of  the  almost  daily  rainfall.  Fields  are  small  and  surrounded  by  hedges 
growing  on  raised  banks  of  earth.  People  here  could  teach  Americans  how  to  make 
garden.  We  waste  most  of  our  garden  space  between  rows.  Here  every  inch  is 
utilized.  Cows  look  as  though  they  were  polished  each  morning  and  appear  well 
fed.  There  is  an  abundance  of  dogs,  which  roam  at  large. 

I  saw  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  the  other  day  that  reminded  me  of  the  scenic 
railroad  at  Cedar  Point.  From  its  appearance  it  would  seem  necessary  for 
passengers  to  get  out  and  push  on  sharp  curves  or  hills.  I  often  wish  Barl  were 
here  with  his  observations;  they  would  be  well  worth  hearing.  Population  is  so 
dense  here  that  things  pass  unnoticed  that  would  not  be  tolerated  at  home.  We 
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are  continually  being  surprised  by  local  customs  and  institutions. 

Small  villages  smell  like  an  Ohio  barnyard.  Some  houses  are  so  arranged 
that  people  live  in  one  end  and  the  live  stock  in  the  other,  with  the  hay  above 
and  a  big  manure  pile  reposing  in  front. 

Corn  must  be  falling  before  the  knife  at  home  by  this  time.  I  hope  crops 
turn  out  well.  The  Allies  need  every  grain  possible  to  help  win  this  war. 
When  I  get  home  again,  I  hope  to  have  time  to  work  on  the  farm  before  going  back 
to  my  regular  employment, 

I  can  use  razor  blades  and  will  appreciate  a  box  of  them.  So  far  I  have 
been  unable  to  purchase  them  here  and  my  supply  is  running  low.  Must  close  now 
and  turn  to  other  duties.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 
P.S.  I  am  well  and  eager  to  get  on  with  the  war. 

Somewhere  in  France,  September  23,  1913 
Dear  Folks:  -  Having  a  little  time  to  myself,  I  thought  at  once  of  home  and  a 
letter  you  are  waiting  for.  1  last  wrote  about  a  week  ago,  and  you  may  receive 
several  in  the  same  mail.  Mail  goes  out  at  intervals  and  does  not  travel  as  it 
does  at  home.  I  am  well  and  contented,  having  arrived  at  last  where  real  work 
begins. 

Since  last  writing,  we  moved  from  one  camp  to  another.  The  move  was  made 
in  box  cars  in  which  we  rode  in  close  quarters.  The  train  did  not  move  at 
express  speed  and  the  journey  became  very  tiresome,  although  we  did  en.joy  the 
scenery.  French  box  cars  are  small  and  resemble  wagons  more  than  anything  else. 
Each  car  is  marked  as  being  built  to  accommodate  40  hommes  (men)  or  8  chevaux 
(horses).  When  we  lay  down  to  sleep,  I  couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  resemblance 
to  the  way  we  took  pigs  to  market  at  home. 
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French  locomotives  are  in  a  class  of  wonders  of  the  world,  some  having  no 
cabs  to  protect  the  crew  and  others  resembling  circus  wagons.  These  locomotives 
make  good  time  on  good  railroads.  Uncle  Sam  has  brought  over  American  engines 
that  look  like  the  real  stuff  and  make  people  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

It  has  rained  most  of  the  time  today  and  "sunny  France"  so  far  has  seemed 
a  huge  joke,  toe  are  quartered  in  an  alfalfa  field  that  is  a  sea  of  mud.  French 
mud  resembles  soap,  and  one  can  easily  become  well  acquainted  with  the  soil*  We 
have  roofs  over  our  heads  and  no  reasons  for  complaint.  Knee-deep  mud  is  the 
rule  at  the  front  and  many  other  places. 

What  do  you  hear  of  other  fellows  in  camp  or  over  here?  Have  the  numbers 
in  the  new  registration  been  drawn  yet?  I  will  be  happy  indeed  to  have  news 
from  home.  Do  not  forget  to  tell  me  the  names  of  nominees  for  state  of fie as. 
How  is  school  progressing  in  Fredericktown?  Frank  Thornburg  is  no  doubt  badly 
missed.  Kent  State  is  in  session  again  and  I  am  still  thinking  about  Chicago 
University  when  I  get  out  of  the  army.  Did  the  Robisons  send  you  the  money  for 
my  typewriter? 

Supper  time  is  coming  up  so  will  close.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  where  I 
am  located  but  cannot.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

Somewhere  in  France,  October  1,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  am  spending  this  evening  at  the  »Y"  after  a  busy  day.  The  room 
is  well  filled  with  fellows,  some  playing  basketball,  some  checkers  and  quiet 
games,  and  a  larger  number  writing.  The  supply  of  paper  is  short  tonight  as  you 
can  see  from  the  kind  I  am  using.  The  "I"  people  are  doing  their  best  to  serve 
us.  We  have  movies  three  times  a  week,  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  fill 
in  the  other  four.  Company  N  put  on  a  show  last  week.  The  "Y»  has  a  canteen 
where  the  boys  can  buy  tobacco,  etc.,  at  low  prices.  The  "Y"  is  our  evening 
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rallying  place,  and  we  would  be  lost  without  it. 

I  have  two  days  each  week  for  rest,  the  extra  day  being  gained  by  overtime. 
I  spend  part  of  the  time  getting  my  clothes  and  equipment  cleaned  up  and  the 
remainder  1  can  go  for  hikes  among  the  beautiful  hills  nearby,  read,  write,  or 
sleep.  There  are  a  number  of  places  of  historical  interest  near  us  and  I  am 
planning  to  visit  them  when  I  can  and  make  a  few  notes.  The  whole  of  France  is 
rich  in  contributions  to  history,  and  to  one  who  has  carefully  studied  its 
history  as  I  have,  there  is  much  to  see  and  appreciate.  I  hope  to  visit  t'aris, 
but  just  now  that  is  out  and  for  good  reasons. 

Can  you  imagine  me  in  the  role  of  a  railroader?  It  is  quite  a  jump  from 
library  and  classroom,  but  I  do  like  it;  however,  I  do  not  care  to  follow  rail- 
roading after  the  war.  Our  railroad  is  not  much  like  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  at 
home.  What  do  you  think  of  the  progress  of  the  war?  Uncle  Sam  is  just  begin- 
ning to  fight;  watch  him. 

I  would  like  some  interesting  magazines  such  as  American ,  Popular  Mechanics, 
Illustrated  World,  Short  Stories,  Independent ,  Outlook,  etc.  We  are  short  in 
magazines  here  and  I  will  pass  them  along  to  the  "Y"  reading  table.  I  miss  my 
reading  very  much. 

When  Wilber  gets  a  few  snapshots  of  the  kids,  I  would  like  prints.  Pictures 
of  familiar  faces  and  scenes  are  welcome  any  time.  I  am  sorry  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  cameras  here.  In  the  immediate  future  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  army  paper,  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

To  date,  I  have  received  no  mail  and  am  waiting  patiently  for  I  know  it  is 
on  the  way  somewhere  and  will  be  very  welcome.  The  paper  supply  has  given  out 
so  will  close.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 
Note  -  This  letter  was  written  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper  with  no  wasted 
spaces.  The  shortage  was  soon  overcome. 
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Company  N  spent  ten  days  in  Brest  and  several  of  our  number  became  ill. 
While  camping  in  the  barracks  at  Pontanezan,  we  first  heard  of  the  epidemic  of 
influenza  then  raging  in  Europe  and  spreading  to  America.  I  was  a  member  of  a 
work  detail  sent  down  to  the  docks  to  help  lay  a  short  length  of  standard  gauge 
track.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  we  encountered  several  sailors  from  the 
Mount  Vernon,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  this  narrative.  From  the 
sailors  we  heard  a  graphic  account  of  the  disaster  and  near  escape  from  a 
watery  grave.  Pontanezan  was  badly  crowded,  and  we  were  happy  to  receive  moving 
orders.  Taking  our  places  in  the  '%0  and  8's,"  we  embarked  on  a  journey  that  was 
to  last  four  days  and  three  nights. 

Five  squads,  a  sergeant,  and  a  bugler,  forty- two  men  in  all,  occupied  the 
car  to  which  I  was  assigned.   Room  had  to  be  made  for  our  rifles  and  packs.  We 
also  took  aboard  rations  consisting  of  canned  tomatoes,  corned-beef  hash,  canned 
beans,  and  bread.  Occasional  stops  were  made  enroute  for  hot  coffee.  These 
stops  enabled  us  to  replenish  our  canteens  with  water  and  visit  latrines.  Sleep- 
ing was  a  problem  compounded  by  frequent  stops,  jerks,  and  uneven  tracks.  Long 
and  continued  service  had  worn  the  car  wheels  to  uneven  surfaces  which  caused 
bumping  no  end.  Only  sheer  exhaustion  brought  sleep  to  most  of  us.  To  a  man, 
we  felt  sorry  for  the  "8  chevaux"  who,  from  the  smell  of  the  car,  must  have  been 
in  occupancy  not  long  before.  We  traveled  slowly  and  spent  most  of  the  nights 
in  railroad  yards,  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  ammunition  and  supply  trains  bound 
for  the  front  under  emergency  orders.  Our  train  dodged  around  Paris  but  did 
pass  through  Tours,  Issurtile  and  Nevers,  both  large  supply  centers.  On  a 
straight-away  run,  only  a  few  hours  would  have  sufficed  for  covering  the  dis- 
tance. Tempers  and  patience  became  strained  to  the  point  of  breaking  and  on  the 
last  day  an  old  battered  passenger  coach  was  attached  to  the  train  and  a  few  men 
from  each  car  assigned  to  it.  While  passing  near  a  base  hospital  at  Neuf-Chateau 
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only  twenty  miles  from  our  destination,  our  mascot,  the  immortal  Bevo,  jumped 
off  the  train,  thus  adding  grief  and  discomfiture  to  his  owner  and  friends. 
And  so  we  arrived. 

We  left  the  train  at  Gondrecourt  and  marched  to  the  nearby  village  of 
Abainville  where  the  company  was  destined  to  remain  until  spring.  Light  railway 
assembly  and  repair  shops  were  in  operation  at  Abainville,  and  we  were  assigned 
to  newly  constructed  barracks  equipped  with  double-decker  bunks  and  crude  sheet- 
iron  stoves.  Floors  were  sod  with  grass  still  growing.  Gondrecourt  was  a 
sisable  French  town  near  which  American  troops  had  trained  in  the  early  months 
of  1917-18.  General  headquarters  were  located  in  Chaumont,  not  far  distant. 
About  two-  and  a  half  miles  separated  Gondrecourt  and  Abainville.  A  light  or 
narrow  gauge  rail  line  ran  from  the  standard  gauge  tracks  at  Abainville  north- 
ward to  the  front,  which,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  was  about  twenty-five 
miles  distant.  At  a  half-way  point  lay  the  village  of  Sorcy  and  another  junction 
of  standard  and  narrow-gauge  tracks.  The  villages  of  Houdlaincourt  and  Bonnet 
were  both  only  a  few  miles  from  Abainville.  Through  the  village  of  Abainville 
ran  a  small  river  tributary  of  the  larger  Meuse.  As  Company  N  History  contains 
a  full  description  of  the  village,  I  will  not  repeat  it  here. 

Our  barracks  compound  included  three  dormitories,  a  mess  hall  with  attached 
kitchen,  and  a  combined  supply  room  and  company  headquarters.  The  "Y"  was 
located  nearby,  the  whole  not  far  distant  from  the  shops  and  rail  yards.  Camp 
headquarters  and  Salvation  Army  buildings  were  within  easy  reach  and  several 
crushed  limestone  roads  and  paths  relieved  the  otherwise  expanse  of  mud.  Rubber 
boots  were  issued  immediately,  and  we  soon  learned  of  their  necessity.  Lt. 
Colonel  Robertson,  ami  old-time  railroader  and  picturesque  character,  was  in 
command  of  the  camp.  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  we  were  lined  up  and, 
after  instructions  given  by  Captain  Cannon,  were  assigned  to  duty.  Not  being  a 
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mechanic,  I  was  given  a  job  drying  sand  for  locomotive  sandboxes.  My  duties  also 
included  being  hostler  to  an  ancient  Belgian  locomotive  used  in  yard  work.  Young 
Americans  are  ever  curious,  and  the  hostler  crew  soon  found  it  fun  to  drive  the 
ancient  wreck  up  and  down  the  storage  track,  a  practice  soon  stopped  by  an  irate 
yardmaster.  We  worked  ten-hour  shifts  at  first  and  had  off  periods  of  two  days 
instead  of  the  usual  one.  Later  our  work  was  put  on  a  eight-hour  basis  and  the 
rest  period  reduced  to  one  day  a  week.  After  a  couple  weeks  on  the  sand  detail 
I  was  put  in  charge  of  a  yard  supply  room  on  the  night  shift  and  worked  it  until 
transferred  to  England  in  March,  1919. 

The  night  shift  went  on  duty  at  11:00  and  worked  until  7:00.  The  majority 
of  Company  N  men  worked  on  day  shift.  I  had  breakfast  with  the  company  and  then 
turned  in  for  as  much  sleep  as  noise  and  confusion  permitted.  We  soon  learned 
to  sleep  in  spite  of  outside  noises.  Sometimes  I  would  awake  in  time  to  eat 
with  the  men  at  noon.  If  I  did  not  appear  on  time,  our  cook,  Ben  Duff,  would 
have  a  snack  waiting  for  me  and  others  who  were  on  night  shift.  Ben  was  several 
years  older  than  most  of  us  and  always  looked  after  "his  boys."  Afternoons  I 
spent  in  taking  care  of  my  clothes  and  equipment,  going  for  walks  about  the 
countryside,  reading  if  there  was  anything  to  read,  or  writing.  I  became  well 
acquainted  with  other  off-duty  men  either  from  Company  N  or  from  outfits  near 
us.  We  often  walked  to  Gondrecourt  to  shop  a  bit  in  the  stores  or  visit  the 
army  canteen. 

Our  "Y"  furnished  evening  entertainment  with  many  visiting  troupes  putting 
on  shows  for  us.  These  troupes  were  made  up  of  civilians  from  home;  after  fight- 
ing ceased,  soldier  shows  were  organized  and  largely  supplanted  them.  Our  boxing 
shows  became  very  popular,  and  betting  often  impoverished  many  of  the  fans.  Our 
champion,  George  Watson,  finally  lost  out  to  a  fighter  from  a  division  passing 
through  our  area.  I  was  invited  to  join  a  Masonic  Club  and  shortly  before  leav- 
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ing  the  company  in  March  was  elected  president  of  it.  The  Salvation  Army 
secretary  was  our  chaplain,  and  we  met  in  his  headquarters.  I  passed  up  all 
invitations  to  drink  or  gamble  but  did  not  press  my  views  of  such  pastimes  on 
my  comrades.  As  a  result  I  often  served  as  banker  for  friends  unable  to  stand 
temptation.  Ky   comrades  respected  my  position  on  gambling,  wine,  and  women.* 
and  I  was  never  subjected  to  ridicule.  The  majority  of  our  men  were  sober  and 
industrious j  only  a  comparative  few  were  in  any  sense  alcoholics.  Gambling 
among  soldiers  is  as  old  as  the  world  and  is  tolerated  as  long  as  trouble  does 
not  ensue.  A  few  experts  soon  had  all  the  money  from  the  larger  number  who 
could  not  resist.  Pay  day  was  always  a  signal  for  poker  and  dice  games.  An 
army  regulation  forbidding  gambling  was  seldom  enforced.  I  was  a  spectator  at 
many  games  where  hundreds  of  dollars  changed  hands.  Gambling  kept  seme  men  so 
poor  that  they  could  not  afford  more  costly  vices.  The  village  bistros  sold 
liquor  and  had  many  patrons  among  American  soldiers «  Occasionally  our  authori- 
ties had  to  come  down  hard  on  offenders  when  petty  riots  broice  out  which  was  not 
often.  Bringing  liquor  into  barracks  was  strictly  forbidden  and  seldom  were 
there  violations.  Later  I  will  describe  one  such  violation. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  in  Abainville  our  First  Lieutenant  Hunter  McGlure 
became  ill  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Neuf -Chateau.  McClure  was  a  good  officer, 
and  his  passing  was  sincerely  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Somewhere  in  France,  October  S3   1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  had  a  pleasant  surprise  yesterday  when  I  received  two  letters 
from  you,  one  dated  August  28  and  one  September  20.  The  day  before,  I  received 
one  dated  September  12  and  Aunt  Libby's  letters  arrived  at  the  same  time.  It 
makes  one  feel  good  to  hear  from  home  and  across  the  seas.  I  liked  the  pictures 
Wilber  sent  as  well  as  his  letter.  You  might  as  well  return  the  watch  to  the 
jeweler,  and  I  will  purchase  one  here  as  soon  as  we  are  paid  again*  The  money 
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for  my  typewriter  you  may  keep  on  hand  and  use  it  to  pay  my  Midland  Life  Insurance 
premium  when  it  falls  due  in  April.  Keep  the  refund  on  the  watch.   I  will  not  need 
it  here  since  there  are  few  opportunities  for  spending  money  for  anything  other 
than  wine  which  exists  in  abundance  and  which  I  let  strictly  alone. 

I  will  try  to  get  a  permit  to  receive  a  package  in  which  you  can  enclose  the 
razor  blades  and  socks.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  allow  us  to  receive 
Christmas  packages  weighing  not  over  three  pounds. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  of  Mrs.  Moore's  death  and  will  write  to  Bessie  and  Mr. 
Moore  soon.   I  wish  I  had  some  of  those  good  things  you  told  me  you  were  canning. 
We  are  getting  plenty  to  eat,  but  home  food  is  far  ahead  of  anything  else.   We  get 
potatoes,  white  bread  of  fine  quality,  fresh  beef,  jam,  and  beans.  Yesterday  we 
had  fresh  doughnuts  and  they  were  good, 

I  have  already  written  to  Earl  Welker  and  will  write  to  Wilber  Foote  soon. 
Tomorrow  and  next  day  are  my  rest  days  but  I  have  not  yet  decided  what  to  do. 
There  is  always  something  doing  somewhere.   I  am  still  holding  my  job  on  the  rail- 
road; it  is  quite  interesting,  more  so  because  it  is  line  of  war  duty.  Airplanes 
are  as  common  as  birds,  and  the  only  Germans  I  have  seen  are  prisoners  of  war. 
The  French  have  them  working  on  the  roads  along  which  we  traveled  coming  here. 
They  are  a  mean-looking  crowd  and  are  dressed  in  almost  all  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Some  are  mere  boys,  and  others  are  middle-aged  men.   They  seem  very  much  contented 
in  the  hands  of  their  captors  and  cannot  be  blamed  much  for  feeling  as  they  do. 

I  can  see  Wilber  getting  about  after  having  accustomed  himself  to  the  auto- 
mobile.  How  long  does  the  Sunday  embargo  last?  What  is  the  price  of  gasoline 
now?  It  must  take  an  immense  quantity  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  army  here.   I  see 
barrels  of  it  used  every  day,  and  this  place  is  only  one  of  many. 

Yes,  I  still  hear  occasionally  from  Kent,  and  my  friends  keep  me  posted  on 
what  is  going  on  in  school  and  in  town.   There  is  not  very  much  to  write  about 
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that  will  pass  the  censor,  but  you  will  hear  from  me  often.  I  am  well.  Love  to 
all, 

Gilbert. 

The  St.  Mihiel  drive  was  on  when  Me   arrived;  by  the  time  of  this  letter  it 
was  closed.  The  great  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  was  getting  under  way  and  would 
continue  until  November  11.  English-language  and  French  newspapers  were  carry- 
ing reports  of  German  peace  feelers  through  neutral  sources.  Later  events  proved 
them  true.  Revolution  was  brewing  in  Germany,  and  her  allies  were  dropping  out 
of  the  war,  exhausted  and  beaten.  Our  little  railroad  was  working  overtime 
hauling  men  and  supplies. 

Somewhere  in  France,  October  13,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  am  writing  again  this  evening  to  let  you  know  I  am  well  and  in 
good  spirits.  The  report  was  confirmed  today  that  the  Kaiser  had  accepted 
President  Wilson's  peace  terms,  so  why  should  one  not  be  in  good  spirits?  The 
whole  world  is  rejoicing  because  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  war  is  ending. 
You  will  be  greatly  relieved  I  know.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  before 
final  terms  can  be  made  and  the  boys  brought  home.  I  did  not  get  to  the  front « 

I  am  enclosing  a  label  for  a  Christmas  package,  and  it  explains  itself. 
The  package  should  be  mailed  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter. 

I  am  writing  in  the  "X";  a  movie  show  is  going  on  in  an  adjoining  room.  As 
the  Salvation  Army  had  a  supply  of  candy  tonight,  I  just  finished  some  and  it 
tasted  good.  I  am  getting  very  hungry  for  ice  cream.  As  you  know,  I  used  to 
eat  so  much  of  it.  We  get  grapes  of  good  quality  here,  but  prices  are  high. 

We  were  paid  Saturday  in  French  money.  It  had  been  two  months  since  our 
last  pay  and  most  of  the  boys  were  "broke."  My  pay  after  deducting  insurance 
amounted  to  275  franca. 
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I  have  already  purchased  a  successor  to  my  wristwatch*  •  It  is  a  nice  pocket 
watch  with  a  fifteen- jewel  movement  and  cost  in  our  money  eleven  dollars.  It 
will  be  a  good  souvenir  of  France.  Must  close,  hoping  this  finds  you  well.  Love, 

Gilbert . 

Peace  rumors  continued,  but  fighting  at  the  front  intensified,.  Captured 
German  rolling  stock  brought  to  our  yards  showed  plainly  the  wear  and  tear  of 
hard  usage.  Captured  tractors  were  supplied  with  a  synthetic  fuel  and  axles 
showed  that  grease  and  oil  of  poor  quality  were  being  used*  Prisoners  complained 
of  shortages  of  surgical  equipment  and  medicines  and  reported  food  stocks  as 
running  low.  Reports  filtering  through  neutral  countries  told  of  near  starvation 
among  civilians  in  Germany.  The  German  fleet  at  Kiel  was  reported  to  be  in  a 
state  of  mutiny.  A  new  chancellor  took  over  in  the  German  government  and  con- 
cessions were  being  made  to  dissident  Socialists  and  Democrats*  Communism  was 
reported  making  headway  among  rioting  workmen  in  several  places.  German  soldiers 
at  the  front  were  least  affected  of  all  and  continued  fighting  to  the  bitter  ende 

Somewhere  in  France,  October  19,  1918 
Dear  Brother:  -  Your  letter  came  a  few  days  ago  and  I  enjoyed  it  and  the  pictures 
very  much.  1  am  sending  you  two  pictures  and  will  send  others  later  to  make  sure 
some  of  them  reach  you.  They  are  not  as  good  as  I  would  like  but  the  best  I 
could  do.  You  will  note  that  I  am  not  wearing  glasses.  I  have  almost  discarded 
the  glasses  since  coming  to  France,  only  wearing  them  when  I  read  or  watch  movies* 
Today  the  mailman  brought  me  two  letters ,  one  from  mother  and  the  other  from 
Edith.  They  came  at  mess  time,  and  meat  and  potatoes,  etc.,  had  to  wait;  the 
letters  came  first.  When  one  is  three  or  four  thousand  miles  from  home,  he  does 
like  to  hear  from  the  home  folk. 
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You  are  no  doubt  following  the  papers  carefully  now.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  war  ends  before  you  are  called.  I  know  you  wish  to  get  in,  but  you  will  be 
just  as  well  off  if  your  turn  does  not  come.  You  may  be  among  the  first  called 
in  the  new  list,  who  knows?  If  you  are,  just  take  heed  of  the  advice  I  am  handing 
you.  I  have  observed  a  great  deal  and  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Always  remember  that  a  good  soldier  thinks  of  himself  as  a  second  and  obeys 
without  question  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers,  keeping  his  mouth  shut  at 
all  times  when  other  fellows  are  shooting  off  their  opinions  about  things  that  do 
not  concern  them.  A  good  soldier  is  courteous,  friendly,  unselfish,  and  lets  all 
things  alone  (including  wine  and  women)  that  tend  to  impair  his  abilities.  Your 
services  are  loaned  to  your  government  and  must  be  used  to  best  advantage.  If 
you  are  made  a  corporal  or  sergeant  be  a  good  one,  or  if  you  serve  as  a  plain 
private  as  I  am  doing,  be  a  good  one. 

You  can't  get  anywhere  in  the  army  by  jumping  details  to  which  you  are 
assigned.  All  work  in  the  army  is  honorable  as  long  as  you  are  not  being  followed 
by  an  armed -guard  detail.  Don't  swallow  whole  hearsay  news  that  floats  about  and 
is  magnified  by  everyone  who  assists  in  the  relaying  process.  I  have  not  tried 
to  preach  you  a  sermon,  but  you  may  have  opportunities  to  pass  along  the  same  path 
I  entered  last  May  27,  and  so  far  I  have  not  had  anything  chalked  up  against  me. 

Write  again  soon  and  give  me  the  details  of  the  last  registration.  I  hope 
your  fall  work  is  going  well  by  this  time.  I  am  well  and  still  working  on  the 
railroad.  Give  my  love  to  the  family.  As  ever, 

Gilbert. 

New  registrants  were  not  sent  overseas,  the  war  ending  too  quickly  for  that. 
Wilber  was  willing  and  anxious  to  go  and  had  only  contempt  for  the  "slacker" 
element  in  his  community.  That  he  would  have  made  a  good  soldier  I  had  not  the 
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slightest  doubt.  Ken  in  our  family  served  in  all  of  our  major  conflicts  from 
the  American  devolution  down,  and  served  honorably. 

Backing  up  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  made  our  shops  and  yards  beehives  of 
activity.  We  saw  divisions  passing  toward  the  front  constantly  and  during  the 
fighting  ambulance  trains  passed  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  base  hospitals. 
Our  narrow-gauge  railway  was  in  constant  use,  and  repair  work  kept  our  shop  men 
busy  around  the  clock.  We  paid  little  attention  to  rumors  and  kept  hard  at  it 
until  the  end  came.  Americans  can  do  a  lot  of  joking  and  loafing,  but  when  the 
chips  are  down  only  death  can  stop  them. 

Somewhere  in  France,  October  24,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Your  last  letter  came  Tuesday  along  with  three  others,  one  of  them 
from  Aunt  Libby.  The  following  day  a  roll  of  home  papers  arrived  and  I  am  well 
supplied  with  news.  Our  mail  service  is  very  satisfactory  when  only  eighteen 
days  are  required  for  the  trip  overseas.  We  have  men  here  who  spent  twenty-seven 
days  on  a  transport  coming  over. 

From  your  letter  it  appears  that  the  fall  harvest  is  late.  I  cannot  remember 
a  tijne  when  the  Debolt  potato  crop  remained  in  the  ground  beyond  the  first  part 
of  September.  Help  must  be  scarce  and  high  priced.  What  are  potatoes  worth  now 
on  the  market?  Sometimes  we  get  evaporated  potatoes,  but  they  are  inferior  to 
fresh  ones.  From  the  price  you  quote,  milk  products  must  now  be  rich  people's 

luxuries. 

1  Have  had  a  couple  of  colds,  but  they  soon  went  away.  Ebctreme  dampness  here 
is  very  productive  of  colds.  Just  now  the  sky  is  lead  colored,  the  air  is  chilly, 
and  rain  threatens.  It  does  not  rain  hard  here  and  most  of  the  tijne  is  not  much 
more  than  a  heavy  mist.  We  have  stoves  in  our  barracks  and  there  is  a  big  stove 
in  my  working  place.  X  have  a  new  job  now,  having  been  transferred  yesterday 
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from  yard  duty  to  the  oil  and  tool  supply  room,  it  is  a  much  better  job,  snd  I 
have  the  night  shift  this  week.  Formerly  I  was  hostler  on  a  standard- gauge 
Belgian  engine.  And  it  is  "some"  locomotive.  When  the  engine  wa3  working,  I 
worked  in  the  sand  and  coal  supply  house.  That  was  quite  a  job  lor  me,  knowing 
nothing  about  locomotives,  but  on  orders  1  took  a  stab  at  it.   I  knew  it  could 
not  blow  up  since  it  was  equipped  with  a  safety  valve.  1  ran  the  thing  around 
the  yards  to  the  coal  pile  and  the  water  tank  and  had  a  good  time  with  it.  A 
fellow  does  a  lot  of  things  in  the  army  that  otherwise  would  have  been  deemed 
impossible* 

1  cannot  give  from  memory  the  reierence  to  Napoleon's  history  that  you  re- 
quested, but  you  can  find  it  in  my  copy  of  Napoleon's  Military  Career.  You 
will  find  the  copy  in  my  large  bookcase.  Read  over  the  campaign  of  1810-11  and 
you  will  probably  find  an  account  of  the  policy  that  led  up  to  the  Russian  attack 
and  invasion. 

I  recently  received  an  invitation  to  join  a  Masonic  Club*  Last  night  a 
group  of  us  were  initiated  (much  to  the  enjoyment  of  spectators).  It  is  composed 
of  all  ranks  from  private  to  officers  and  will  do  much  toward  making  life  here 
more  like  home.  I  shall  never  regret  joining  the  Masonic  Lodge , 

I  had  a  letter  recently  from  Mary  White,  a  classmate  in  Kent  State,  giving 
me  news  of  the  school.  Prof.  Layton  is  married  now,  and  Prof.  Olson  has  entered 
government  service.  Mary  is  now  teaching  in  Texas,  going  there  shortly  after 
writing  the  letter.  She  enclosed  a  red  rose  pressed  from  full  bloom,  and  it  had 
retained  its  scent  perfectly  and  reminded  me  that  I  had  once  lived  in  Ohio.  And 
I  intend  living  again  in  Ohio  when  we  get  through  with  "Fritz." 

I  will  send  you  a  German  souvenir  soon.  I  am  enclosing  more  of  my  photos 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  folk  would  like  to  have  them  to  keep  the  rats  away.  Must 

close  now.  Give  my  love  to  all  and  do  not  work  too  hard. 

Gilbert . 
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P.S.  I  just  read  in  the  local  paper  you  sent  about  Ivan  Blacklege  and  his 
regiment's  location.  I  am  not  far  distant  from  that  place. 

As  before  noted,  joy  riding  on  the  Belgian  locomotive  soon  ended.  The  yard- 
master  lacked  a  sense  of  humor  and  ruled  that  only  regularly  assigned  crew  mem- 
bers  were  authorized  to  move  the  thing.  It  was  fun  while  it  lasted.  A  date  on 
the  locomotive  told  us  that  it  was  built  in  1830  for  the  Belgian  National  Rail- 
road. The  Germans  captured  the  locomotive  when  they  invaded  Belgium  and  used  it 
in  their  campaigns  in  France.  Americans  captured  the  ancient  vehicle  during  the 
St.  Mihiel  drive  and  sent  it  down  to  the  Abainvllie  yards.  A  few  repairs  were 
made,  and  the  engine  was  put  into  service  shifting  standard-gauge  cars  from 
place  to  place  in  the  yards.  We  found  later  that  the  safety  valve  would  some- 
times stick  and  required  a  hammer  blow  to  cause  it  to  work.  We  named  the  "monster" 
"Bill,"  and  this  also  drew  the  yardmaster's  wrath.  It  so  happened,  just  hap- 
pened, that  "Bill"  was  the  yardmaster's  first  name. 

My  supply  department  consisted  of  two  rooms  or  rather  two  separate  buildings. 
In  one  room  we  kept  gasoline,  grease,  oil,  and  kerosene.   In  the  other  we  kept 
tools  required  on  narrow-gauge  locomotives,  both  gasoline  propelled  and  steam* 
I  kept  records  of  all  tools  issued  to  crews  and  checked  on  their  return.  I  also 
doled  out  gasoline,  grease  and  oil,  keeping  records  of  same.  Ever  since,  I  have 
wondered  who  looked  at  the  records  or  cared  how  much  material  was  used.  War  at 
best  is  wasteful.  Crewmen  often  waited  in  the  tool  room  while  their  locomotives 
were  being  readied  for  use.  A  big  stove  heated  the  place  and  a  comfortable 
atmosphere  prevailed.  Weighty  problems  of  war  md  peace  were  often  discussed 
and  settled  around  the  stove.  It  all  reminded  me  of  a  country  grocery  store  back 
home. 
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Somewhere  in  France,  October  29,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  will  try  to  write  a  few  lines  during  a  dull  period  in  work  hours. 
I  was  busy  this  morning  handing  out  oil  and  getting  in  extra  stock.  The  weather 
for  several  days  has  been  fine,  just  like  our  Indian  summer  at  home.  Yesterday 
I  was  off  duty  and  went  for  a  walk  in  the  country  around  the  camp.  We  have  had 
a  few  frosts,  and  leaves  are  turning,  making  the  trees  take  on  the  autumnal 
colors  that  herald  the  approach  of  winter.  Farmers  are  still  plowing,  and  all 
are  at  work  with  no  slackers  in  evidence. 

I  was  wondering  this  morning  while  pushing  a  handcar  of  oil  how  it  would 
seem  to  be  at  home  again  and  eat  a  real  old-fashioned  meal.  One  does  get  hungry 
at  times  for  all  sorts  of  things.  We  have  plenty  to  eat,  but  I  would  like  to 
stack  up  against  a  whole  shelf  of  pies,  cakes,  etc. 

Last  Sunday  I  met  an  old  friend  in  our  "Y."  He  is  located  in  a  camp  close 
by.  I  first  met  him  in  summer  school  in  1915  and  associated  with  him  in  the  two 
summers  following.  His  home  is  in  Bellaire,  Ohio,  and  he  is  having  hard  luck., 
having  received  no  mail  since  July  28.  Transfers  probably  account  for  his  mail 
difficulties.  I  know  now  where  the  Ohio  National  Guard  division  is  located,  but 
there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  over  there.  Have  you  heard  anything  recently 
concerning  Fredericktown  boys  in  that  division,  Hobart  Cassel,  Dayton  SchrantZj, 
and  Wilford  James? 

I  just  came  in  from  looking  over  a  captured  German  locomotive;  we  have 
several  of  thorn  here.  They  show  hard  usage  and  were  really  built  to  stand  hard 
knocks  o 

%   Must  close  for  this  time.  I  am  looking  forward  to  my  next  bunch  of  papers 
arei  letters;  they  usually  come  in  bunches.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 
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Our  stock  of  captured  equipment  gradually  grew  and  some  of  it  was  repaired 
and  returned  to  use  by  our  crews.  We  often  found  papers  and  documents  on  the 
captured  rolling  stock  and  the  next  letter  in  this  series  was  written  on  German 
paper.  The  Germans  used  a  synthetic  fuel  in  their  tractors,  a  vile  and  evil- 
smelling  distillate  from  alcohol  made  from  potatoes.  The  stuff  would  burn  and 
give  off  an  odor  that  could  be  smelled  a  mile  away,  ke  also  found  packs  of 
German  cigarettes.  One  of  the  boys  experimented  with  the  "weed1'  and  reported 
that  it  tasted  and  smelled  like  burning  straw.  He  did  not  repeat  the  experiment. 
German  tracks  were  the  same  gauge  as  ours;  and  when  they  failed  to  tear  up  their 
railways,  our  men  hooked  on  to  them  and  saved  themselves  the  job  of  rebuilding. 

Somewhere  in  France,  November  4,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Your  last  letter  came  Friday  and  in  record  time.  Aunt  Llbby's 
letter  dated  earlier  came  at  the  same  time.  I  am  kept  well  supplied  with  news* 
You  get  the  war  news  as  soon  as  we  do.  Our  papers  are  printed  in  Paris  and  are 
usually  late  arriving.  Often  we  3ee  men  coming  through  from  the  front  and  they 
give  us  the  latest  details. 

Recently  an  engineer  came  in  who  had  just  returned  from  taking  an  engine  up 
front.  His  engine  was  one  of  a  group  that  suddenly  decided  to  quit  the  rails. 
While  putting  them  back  on  the  rails,  the  Germans  got  their  range  and  sent  ever 
a  few  shells.  Aim  was  bad  and  only  one  engine  was  touched;  it  was  brought  here 
for  repairs.  Several  engines  and  trains  went  to  the  front  last  night,  and  we 
had  to  work  overtime  getting  them  ready,,  I  tried  to  get  permission  to  go  as  a 
crew  member,  but  the  yard  foreman  would  have  none  of  it. 

This  letter  paper  came  from  a  quantity  left  behind  by  the  Germans  in  one  of 
their  so-called  "strategic  retreats."  One  of  the  men  who  had  been  up  front 
brought  it  in  to  us.  The  "Fritzies"  are  not  spending  much  time  these  days  moving 
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their  belongings  toward  home. 

Thursday  evening  our  Masonic  Club  met  and  initiated  a  group  of  candidates. 
Later  we  had  pie,  doughnuts,  coffee,  and  cigars.  For  entertainment  we  had  music 
and  a  sleight-of-hand  performance.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  Wilber  is  making  use 
of  some  of  my  clothes.   I  will  need  a  whole  new  outfit  when  I  return.   I  have 
gained  22  pounds  since  leaving  Humphreys,  and  the  climate  seems  to  agree  with  me, 
I  get  plenty  of  exercise  wrestling  with  oil  barrels  and  gasoline  drums,  etc. 

Our  home  district  made  a  good  showing  in  the  Liberty  Loan  drive,  and  ttie 
U.S.  as  a  whole  did  better  than  ever  before.  If  you  could  see  all  I  iiave 
witnessed,  you  could  better  understand  why  loans  are  so  necessary.  Hope  to  hear 
from  you  soon.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

Our  nightly  sessions  around  the  oil-house  stove  recounted  all  the  rumors 
of  peace  that  were  floating  round.  An  authentic  report  came  out  that  Chancellor 
Max  of  Germany  had  approached  President  Wilson  through  the  Swiss  Ambassador 
asking  for  terms  and  signifying  tnat  he  was  willing  to  use  the  famous  "Fourteen 
Points"  as  a  basis.  Allied  leadership  ordered  General  Foch  to  admit  a  German 
delegation  through  the  lines  to  receive  terms  of  an  armistice  which  would  permit 
peace  negotiations  to  be,^in.  The  delegation  came  through  on  the  night  of 
November  7  and  we  heard  about  it  soon  after.  In  distance  the  point  of  entrance 
to  our  lines  was  not  far  away  from  us,  but  between  there  were  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  soldiers. 

Somewhere  in  France,  November  8#  1918 

Dear  Folks:  -  I  do  not  know  how  often  you  receive  mail  from  me,  and  you  may  get 
two  or  three  letters  at  a  time.  I  try  to  write  twice  a  week  and  do  not  often 
miss.  Two  rolls  of  papers  came  Sunday  and  kept  me  busy  reading  a  couple  of 
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afternoons.  I  work  nights  and  have  my  spare  time  afternoons.  After  I  finished 
reading  the  papers,  I  passed  them  on  to  the  other  men  from  Knox  County , who  were 
happy  to  have  them. 

The  Cleveland  News  looked  very  familiar;  it  was  the  first  I  had  seen  since 
leaving  the  country.  It  makes  as  much  noise  as  ever  with  its  headlines.  I  will 
appreciate  more  copies  of  the  News. 

Of  course  you  were  not  sorry  to  hear  of  the  surrender  of  the  Central  Powers, 
The  Italian  Army  surely  put  a  damper  on  Austrian  hopes.  Germany,  left  without  a 
friend,  is  now  in  a  perilous  position.  We  heard  today  that  Germany's  surrender 
is  imminent.  At  any  rate  you  will  not  have  to  send  another  son  to  this  war  now. 
That  pleases  me  more  than  the  prospect  of  getting  home. 

I  am  very  busy  at  times  and  have  it  easy  at  others.  The  work  on  the  whole 
is  not  hard  and  I  think  our  company  fortunate  in  being  sent  here.  Thanksgiving 
night  we  will  have  a  minstrel  show  put  on  by  soldiers  in  the  "Y."  I  wish  you 
could  see  a  soldier  entertainment.  Several  American  theatrical  troupes  are 
touring  France  and  have  been  here. 

Ttfhen  I  received  Sari's  address  from  Wilber  I  wrote  to  him  and  had  a  reply 
only  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  happy  to  hear  from  him,  but  there  is  little  or  no 
chance  of  seeing  him.  When  we  get  home,  we  will  have  some  great  times  comparing 
experiences  in  the  A.E.F.  Hope  you  are  all  well.  I  have  never  felt  better. 
Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Censorship  forbade  such  details  as  had  come  to  us  from  being  written  in 
letters.  Orders  came  through  to  go  on  fighting  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
Germany  was  not  to  be  trusted  even  though  their  emissaries  had  come  through  the 
lines  asking  for  an  armistice.  The  highway  running  through  Abainville  carried  a 
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steady  flow  of  vehicles  in  both  directions.  We  saw  many  French  and  American 
divisions  moving  to  and  from  the  front  and  our  narrow-gauge  railroad  was  worked 
to  the  limit.  Track  was  hastily  laid  and  derailments  common.  A  locomotive  and 
four  cars  composed  a  train.  Wires  were  strung  along  the  tracks  for  signalling 
purposes  and  squads  of  men  kept  at  strategic  points  to  effect  quick  repairs  to 
damaged  equipment. 

German  airplanes  came  over  at  night  frequently  and  on  one  raid  blew  up  an 
ammunition  dump  a  few  miles  from  us.  A  Zeppelin  passed  over  us  one  night  in 
October  but  dropped  no  bombs,  lie   had  no  lights  showing  at  night  for  reasons  of 
safety. 

Somewhere  in  France ,  November  12,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  A  few  lines  now  to  tell  you  I  am  well  and  have  received  your  letter 
of  October  13.  Iteil  is  coming  regularly  now  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  it  has 
been  lost. 

Everyone  here  is  happy  now.  The  breakdown  of  Germany  makes  peace  certain 
and  the  morning  papers  report  that  the  Kaiser  has  abdicated.  You  should  see  the 
French  soldiers  and  civilians.  They  are  simply  crazy  in  their  delight.  Tou 
cannot  blame  them;  four  years  of  war  and  living  under  a  constant  and  menacing 
threat  is  enough  to  make  them  happy  at  deliverance.  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
the  celebration  in  the  States.  I  hope  peace  is  made  before  long.  I  can't  get  home 
any  too  soon  to  suit  me. 

We  have  had  rain,  and  the  mud  is  very  sticky.  It  is  easy  to  take  a  spill, 
even  on  level  ground.  I  was  recently  strolling  across  the  railroad  yard  in  the 
dark  going  to  work,  when,  wow,  I  was  suddenly  at  the  bottom  of  a  three-foot  ditch. 
The  bottom  was  too  soft  to  ca.use  injury.  The  best  one  can  do  is  to  say  a  few 
things,  crawl  out,  say  more  unpleasant  things,  and  move  on.  Wow  that  the  war  is 
over,  we  hope  lights  are  permissible. 
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I  am  still  in  the  oil  hou3e  at  night.  The  work  is  congenial,  and  T  am  enjoy- 
ing life  in  France  more  than  in  army  camps  at  home,   if  I  can  keep  the  weight  I 
have  now,  you  may  recognize  me  with  difficulty,  who  knows? 

Perhaps  censorship  will  ease  up,  and  I  can  tell  you  where  I  am.   1  think  I 
can  say  that  Company  N  is  in  the  First  Army  you  have  been  reading  about.   1  am 
enclosing  a  souvenir  and  will  send  others  later,  it  is  almost  time  to  report 
for  work  so  will  close.  Love  to  all, 

Gilberts 

Shortly  after  we  went  on  duty  at  11:00  p.m.  on  the  night  of  November  10, 
an  unofficial  message  came  over  our  train  dispatcher's  wire  that  an  armistice 
had  been  agreed  upon  and  fighting  would  stop  at  11:00  a.m.  next  day,  November 
11.  Word  spread  quickly  through  the  yards  and  shops,  but  men  stayed  on  the  job 
and  there  were  no  demonstrations.   Next  morning  official  announcement  was  made 
and  orders  issued  for  work  as  usual.  After  breakfast  I  passed  up  my  usual 
morning  of  sleep  and  asked  for  a  pass  into  the  nearby  town  of  Gondrecourt.  Four 
of  us  started  down  the  highway  and  were  greeted  on  every  hand  by  jubilant  French 
women,  men,  and  children.  French  soldiers  were  celebrating  in  Gondrecourt  as 
well  as  civilians,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  constantly  shouted  phrase, 
"Finiela  guerre,"  (the  war  is  over).  All  over  the  area  bistros  were  crowded 
that  night,  but  there  were  no  wild  or  uncontrolled  celebrations  by  either 
Americans  or  French.  We  suddenly  felt  a  great  weight  lifted  from  us  and  what 
did  we  say  then?  "WHEN  DO  WS  GO  HOME?"  and  this  question  dominated  conversation 

until  we  did  go  home. 

Somewhere  in  France,  November  16,  191S 

Dear  Folks:  -  This  is  Saturday,  one  of  the  many  and  fast -flying  days  between  us 
and  home.  Time  moves  much  more  rapidly  than  I  thought  it  would,  I  have  not 
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received  your  weekly  letter  yet,  due  probably  to  a  mixup  along  the  line,   I  am 
sure  news  from  over  here  roused  the  spirits  of  home  folk  more  than  anything  that 
could  have  happened. 

I  am  well  as  usual  and  have  not  felt  better  for  a  long  time.  My  life  in 
the  army  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  me,  I  know.  The  weather  has  been  damp  for 
several  days  and  colder  than  usual.  We  have  been  issued  plenty  of  winter  cloth- 
ing, and  I  am  comfortable.   I  did  not  get  back  the  sweater  Aunt  Libby  knit  i'or  me, 
but  I  did  draw  one  that  is  well  made  and  warm.  We  are  well  fed  and  have  com- 
fortable quarters  so  I  have  no  complaints  to  register.  N ever thel ess  we  have  a 
few  chronic  knockers,  there  are  those  everywhere,  who  expect  Hotel  Deshler 
luxuries,  etc.   It  is  sometimes  amusing  and  sometimes  disgusting  to  hear  these 
fellows  sound  off. 

The  thing  we  are  most  interested  in  now  is:  "When  do  we  go  homeV"  Whenever 
a  group  gets  together,  the  subject  comes  up  within  ten  minutes,   dome  will  be 
lucky  enough  to  be  first;  and,  of  course,  someone  will  be  last.   It  looks  to  me 
as  though  the  boys  who  came  over  first  should  go  home  first.   At  any  rate  the 
army  will  get  us  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

What  did  you  think  of  the  way  in  which  the  Kaiser  wound  up  his  affairs';' 
The  Ohio  boys  in  the  Rainbow  Division  took  their  share  of  honors  and  Harry 
Randall's  regiment,  the  old  Ohio  N.G.  42nd,  was  right,  on  the  job  at  the  capture 
of  Sedan.   I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  Stars  jind_  Stripes  and  you  can  read  it  for 
yourselves. 

I  have  studied  a  lot  of  history  and  have  never  heard  of  an  armistice  whose 
terms  were  more  exacting  than  the  one  accepted  by  Germany.   It  is  the  best  safe- 
guard possible  for  the  future. 

You  asked  me  in  one  letter  where  I  landed  in  France.   We  landed  at  Brest, 
and  you  can  find  it  on  any  good  map  of  Europe.   We  do  not  know  where  we  wili  go 


to  embark  for  home.   I  can  get  aboard  as  quickly  as  anyone  wherever  we  go.   I 
am  willing  to  put  up  with  most  anything  to  get  back  under  Dad's  roof  again. 
Must  close  and  get  moving  again.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

Without  meaning  to  be  such,  I  became  the  oil- house  authority  on  French  and 
European  history.  The  shack  housed  "authorities"  of  all  kinds,  and  many  were 
the  practical  but  harmless  jokes  perpetrated  by  masters  in  that  field.  Americans 
are  experts  in  scrounging,  and  various  and  sundry  tidbits  of  food  found  their  way 
to  our  midnight  table. 

Somewhere  in  France,  November  20,  1918 
Dear  Grandmother:  -  It  is  quite  cold  this  afternoon,  and  the  weather  is  much 
like  that  of  Thanksgiving  time  in  Ohio.  We  have  had  no  snow  yet,  and  we  are  told 
that  snow  is  not  plentiful  during  winters  here.  I  am  sitting  at  a  writing  table 
in  the  "Y"  close  by  a  warm  coal  fire,  which  is  another  pleasant  reminder  of  home. 
Fuel  is  so  scarce  in  France  that  people  do  with  very  little  heat.  The  mining 
regions  were  in  German  hands  during  the  fighting,  and  wood  is  not  as  plentiful 
as  at  home.  Uncle  Sam  provides  coal  for  the  "Y"  from  his  stock,  and  it  is  worth 
sixty  dollars  per  ton. 

The  French  are  a  patient  lot  to  endure  for  four  years  all  they  have  gone 
through.  Everywhere  one  sees  women  and  children  doing  men's  work,  able-bodied 
men  being  in  the  army.  We  see  people  cultivating  land  that  at  home  would  be 
left  idle,  and  they  do  know  how  to  raise  vegetables.  They  do  not  live  on  their 
farms  as  we  do  at  home,  but  live  in  little  villages,  going  out  to  their  fields 
each  day  in  their  oldfashioned  two-wheel  carts. 

When  a  farmer  here  wishes  to  hitch  two  or  three  horses  to  a  wagon,  he  does 
it  by  placing  one  ahead  of  the  other  rather  than  abreast  as  we  do.  Usually 
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people,  horses,  cows,  and  chickens  are  housed  under  the  same  roof.  Fields  are 
very  small  and  usually  unfenced.  The  country  hereabouts  is  rolling  and  of  the 
hill-and-valley  type.  The  soil  is  a  sticky  clay  and  underlaid  with  a  sort  of 
chalk  subsoil.  During  muddy  weather  walking  is  difficult. 

Each  village  has  its  church,  town  hall  or  Mairie,  a  few  shops,  and  its  old- 
fashioned  houses,  many  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Columbus.  This  part  of  France 
is  known  as  Lorraine,  and  a  part  of  it  was  taken  by  the  Germans  in  1871  and 
recently  retaken  largely  through  the  efforts  of  American  soldiers.   I  would  like 
to  visit  the  many  historic  places  in  which  France  abounds  and  pernaps  I  can. 
One  must  have  been  here  four  months  to  qualify  for  a  fourteen-day  furlough. 
And  we  might  be  leaving  here  bei'ore  the  four  months  pass;  who  knows? 

1  nope  your  Thanksgiving  will  be  a  pleasant  one  and  this  year  we  all  have 
much  for  which  we  are  truly  thankful,  or  should  be.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

An  order  came  out  setting  November  24  as  a  general  letter -writing  day  and 
we  were  told  to  write  "Dad"  a  Christmas  letter.  Censorship  was  relaxed,  and  we 
were  permitted  to  say  where  we  were  and  give  other  details  tormerly  forbidden. 
The  following  letter  is  self  explanatory. 

Dad's  Christmas  Letter  Abainvilie,  France,  iMovember  24,  1918 

Dear  Dad:  -  Doubtless  you  have  heard  through  the  papers  of  the  scheme  making 
November  24  a  great  letter-writing  day  for  soldiers  of  the  A.E.F.  Letters  to 
the  fathers.  It  is  a  fine  plan,  and  for  the  first  time  the  censorship  is  lifted 
and  we  are  permitted  to  give  details  heretofore  under  the  ban. 

I  have  had  no  mail  this  week  but  am  expecting  some  tomorrow.  No  papers 
have  come  lor  several  weeks.  I  am  well  and  feeling  fine.  The  weather  this  week 
has  been  ideal,  the  nights  clear  and  frosty  and  the  days  sunshiny  and  pleasant. 
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It  resembles  Ohio  weather  at  Thanksgiving  time.  Speaking  about  Thanksgiving 
sends  my  thoughts  homeward  again.  I  never  missed  being  at  home  for  that  day  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  I  spend  away.  This  should  be  a  great 
Thanksgiving  for  the  American  people,  commemorating  as  it  does  the  end  of  the  war 
and  deliverance  from  hardships  and  long  hours  of  waiting «  For  my  part  I  am 
thankful  that  I  am  alive  and  soon  to  return  to  my  home  and  place  in  civil  life. 

As  far  as  coming  home  is  concerned,  we  know  nothing.  Our  company  has  been 
lucky  so  far,  and  we  are  hoping  our  good  luck  continues*,  The  great  topic  of  dis- 
cussion now  is  that  of  going  home.  If  we  learn  nothing  else  than  a  sense  of 
appreciation  of  home  and  country,  much  good  will  have  been  accomplished.  It  seems 
to  me  now  that  the  slackers  and  draft  dodgers  would  begin  to  see  wherein  they  were 

cowardly  and  weak.  I  cannot  conceive  of  C — -  C being  able  to  look  a  returned 

soldier  in  the  face. 

Wow  for  a  few  details  that  I  know  will  interest  you„  We  sailed  from  New 
York,  or  properly  speaking,  from  Hoboken  on  August  31  on  the  transport  Great 
Northern.  There  were  three  ships  in  the  convoy,  Northern  Pacific  and  Leviathan 
being  the  other  two.  The  last  named  was  formerly  a  German  liner  (Vaterland)  and 
is  the  largest  ship  afloat.  The  only  incident  worth  mentioning  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  submarine  by  a  depth  bomb  near  our  ship.  A  depth  bomb  makes  a  big 

stir  when  it  goes  off. 

We  landed  at  Brest,  France,  on  September  8  and  were  stationed  in  a  "rest" 
camp  for  ten  days.  While  there,  we  stayed  in  Napoleon's  old  barracks.  From 
Brest  we  traveled  in  a  zigzag  way  across  France,  missing  Paris  by  a  few  miles, 
until  we  arrived  at  our  present  camp  near  the  village  of  Abainville,  which  is  in 
French  Lorraine.  We  are  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  Metz  and  closer  than 
that  to  the  front.  The  American  army  held  the  Lorraine  front  and  extended  over 
a  line  of  fifty-two  miles.  The  Rainbow  Division  has  been  placed  in  the  army  of 
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occupation. 

Our  camp  is  headquarters  for  the  narrow-gauge  railway  system  that  runs  all 
along  the  front.  There  are  several  shops  here,  foundries,  machine,  etc.  Here 

all  the  dinky  engines,  steam  and  gasoline,  are  put  into  service.  Gars  are  built 

here  by  the  hundreds  for  service.   Rolling  stock  in  need  of  repairs  is  brought 

here  to  the  shops.   I  have  worked  with  the  roundhouse  force  ever  since  coming 
here. 

For  a  few  weeks  I  had  charge  of  the  sandhouse  and  was  hostler  for  a  standard- 
gauge  engine  used  in  the  yards.  I  learned  to  run  both  standard-gauge  and  narrow- 
gauge  locomotives,  steam  or  gasoline  pronelled.  My  next  job  was  a  promotion  to 
clerk  in  the  oil  supply  room  where  I  am  now  working,  toe  have  eight-hour  shifts 
now,  mine  being  from  11:00  p.m.  to  7:00  a.m.  I  have  charge  of  oil,  tools,  coal, 
and  sand,  handling  the  oil  and  tools  myself.  There  is  much  accounting  work  co 
be  done;  every  pound  of  coal  and  every  pint  of  oil,  and  all  tools  must  be  accounted 

for  at  any  hour  of  day.  The  coal  men  keep  checks  on  all  amounts  issued  and 
turn  the  slips  over  to  me  for  recording.  All  requisitions  for  coal  and  oil  not 
for  engines  have  first  to  be  signed  by  the  supply  officer.  Coal  here  is  worth 
sixty  dollars  per  ton  and  is  constantly  kept  under  guard.  3o  well  guarded  is  it 
that  a  green  guard  not  recognizing  me  one  night,  arrested  me  when  I  went  out  for 
coal  for  our  stove.   I  had  to  produce  proof  before  he  would  let  me  go.   (  A  good 
joke  on  me! ) 

We  have  good  times  around  my  shack.  The  yardmen  when  waiting  for  engines 
come  in  to  sit  by  the  stove,  and  one  cannot  get  lonesome.   Sometimes  we  buy 
French  bread  and  steak,  broiling  the  latter  over  the  coals.  We  make  coffee  in 
a  clean  tallow  pot  and  have  a  general  good  time.  The  army  is  not  all  hardship 
by  any  means,  and  I  have  never  felt  better  in  my  life,  nor  weighed  more.  I  have 
each  Monday  off  duty. 
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I  am  trying  to  get  a  pass  to  go  to  Verdun,  which  is  about  seventy-five  miles 
away.  Domremy,  birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc,  is  ten  miles  away.  We  may  not  be  in 
France  long  enough  to  get  our  fourteen-day  furlough,  four  months  of  service  being 
required  to  qualify. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Wilber  Foote  and  he  is  about  100  miles  from  here, 
closer  to  the  front  or  where  the  front  used  to  be.  Karl  and  Thornburg  are  much 
farther  away  than  is  Wilber.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  them  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  unless  it  be  by  accident. 

Wilber  Foote  is  no  longer  a  first  sergeant,  having  been  transferred,  and 
now  is  a  platoon  sergeant.  Wilber  did  well  in  promotion.  Over  here  a  private 
draws  $33  per  month,  a  first-class  private  $36,  a  corporal  $39,  and  sergeants 
range  from  $42  to  $56.  Had  I  continued  in  the  non-com  school  I  would  probably 
rank  higher  than  private.  I  am  quite  content  and  hope  to  leave  the  army  as  I 
entered,  Private  Roberts,  and  with  no  black  marks  against  my  record. 

We  have  three  Knox  County  men  in  our  company,  Cervenka,  Harris,  and 
Householder,  other  than  myself.  We  have  one  Kent  man,  Joe  Hanichak^  and  in  all 
we  have  several  from  Ohio.  We  meet  men  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  a  few 
foreign  countries.  An  Australian  is  working  in  the  yards  who  spent  three  years 
at  the  front  and  was  wounded  six  times.  We  have  an  Italian  in  Company  N  who 
formerly  lived  in  Argentina. 

I  suppose  I  can  pick  up  a  job  when  I  get  home,  but  I  would  like  first  to 
put  in  some  %±me   on  the  farm.  So,  have  the  fatted  calf  ready  and  a  few  fatted 
roosters,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  not  tasted  chicken  since  the  day  they  turned  me 
loose  from  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington.  We  get  plenty  to  eat  but  with 
little  variety.  We  get  good  beef,  but  beef  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  day  gets 
tiresome.  We  get  bacon  each  morning  and  that  also  gets  to  be  an  old  story.  I 
won't  be  able  to  look  an  honest  cow  or  pig  in  the  face  without  a  guilty  feeling 
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for  a  long  time.  Our  company  feeds  well,  among  the  best  in  camp.  We  have  good 
bread,  all  wheat  and  superior  to  that  we  had  in  the  States.  But  even  so,  things 
can  become  a  bit  monotonous. 

So  many  parcels  have  been  lost  that  I  will  refrain  from  sending  one  home. 
I  will  carry  small  stuff  I  have  collected  with  me.  I  have  a  couple  of  German 
barrage  shells  that  I  am  having  made  into  nice  souvenir  articles. 

I  have  written  quite  at  length  this  time  so  will  sign  off.  The  things  I 
have  told  you  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  I  will  keep  until  I  return.  And  then 
around  the  "homefires"  and  with  the  day  drawing  to  a  close  we  can  talk  on  and  on. 
I  did  not  get  to  the  firing  line,  but  at  least  I  kept  my  rifle  shined  up  all  the 
time  ready,  if  called,  to  go.  Hope  this  finds  you  well  and  I  wish  the  home 
folk  a  very  Merry  Christmas.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

The  Christmas  letter  reached  its  destination  promptly.  During  the  fall 
months  the  great  influenza  epidemic  killed  thousands  of  people  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  In  my  own  community  several  friends  and  neighbors  died, 
and  my  father  was  gravely  ill  for  weeks.  Strict  discipline  kept  the  epidemic 
under  control  in  the  army,  and  with  the  coming  of  winter  it  abated  at  home  and 
abroad.  Influenza  killed  more  people  than  the  war  itself. 

Abainville,  France,  November  26,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  am  writing  my  weekly  letter  today  as  usual,  the  one  dated 
November  24  being  a  special  number.  This  is  my  day  off  and  I  am  putting  in  the 
time  sleeping,  washing  clothes,  taking  a  bath,  and  talking  (most  of  the  time) 
with  other  night-shift  men.  I  am  well,  and  in  fact  could  not  feel  better.  I 
had  to  draw  a  new  coat  yesterday  as  I  had  gotten  too  large  for  the  old  one.  It 
was  too  large  for  me  when  I  drew  it  at  Humphreys. 
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I  am  happy  to  know  you  escaped  the  influenza  epidemic.  According  to  reports 
it  must  have  been  bad  in  the  States.  I  received  a  Kent  paper  last  night  which 
gave  statistics  on  cases  and  deaths  in  Ohio  alone.  I  also  received  a  letter  from 
President  McGilvrey  of  Kent  State,  who  has  not  forgotten  his  former  students. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  are  to  stay  in  this  place.  Work  is  almost  fin- 
ished, and  we  are  scheduled  to  begin  drilling  soon  to  put  in  the  time.  Drill 
will  be  play  in  comparison  with  what  we  had  in  Humphreys  when  the  sun  was  hot 
enough  to  boil  eggs.  Some  reports  have  us  going  soon,  but  they  are  unreliable 
and  I  take  no  stock  in  them.  We  will  get  home  sometime  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

The  French  will  take  over  the  place  here,  and  what  a  place  it  is J  When 
one  considers  the  time  required  to  put  it  into  operation  with  shops,  yards,  etc., 
where  only  a  few  months  ago  crops  were  growing,  the  imagination  is  staggered. 

I  am  enclosing  views  of  Abainville  and  Gondrecourt,  two  villages  twenty 
minutes1  walk  apart*  Gondrecourt  is  about  as  large  as  Fredericktown  and  Abain- 
ville is  much  smaller.  We  were  not  permitted  to  send  such  pictures  earlier 
since  they  might  betray  to  possible  enemies  the  position  and  identity  of  troop 
units. 

Do  my  letters  come  to  you  regularly?  Since  the  middle  of  October  letters 
have  been  coming  regularly  here,  but  papers  do  not.  A  short  time  ago  I  received 
from  a  friend  in  Kent  a  rather  unique  sort  of  letter.  It  was  a  pamphlet  made  up 
of  cartoons,  jokes,  and  editorials  from  many  leading  papers.  The  pamphlet  was 
entitled  "Frown  Chaser"  and  the  name  was  well  chosen.  Included  were  two  car- 
toons, "Bringing  up  Father"  and  "The  Terrible  Tempered  Mr.  Bang."  I  am  faring 
very  well  in  France  and  get  all  news  possible  from  you  and  my  friends.  Things 
here  run  smoothly  and  we  have  lost  only  one  man,  Lt.  Hunter  McClure,  who -died 
only  a  few  days  after  we  arrived  in  Abainville. 
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This  may  reach  you  before  Christmas  so  I  will  again  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

The  death  of  Hunter  McClure  was  a  blow  that  suddenly  awakened  us  to  some  of 
the  realities  of  war.   McClure  was  well  liked  and  respected  by  men  and  officers 
alike.   During  the  winter  we  lost  another  man,  Pvt.  Chellemi,  whose  death  re- 
sulted from  an  accident.   There  were  minor  illnesses,  of  course,  but  insofar 
as  I  know  only  two  or  three  men  spent  time  in  hospitals  while  in  Abainville.   I 
left  the  company  in  March,  1919,  and  heard  in  recent  years  that  two  men  became 
ill  on  the  move  to  Brest  and  were  sent  to  hospitals.   I  do  know  that  both  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  at  a  later  time  than  Company  N.   For  several  weeks 
we  had  as  neighbors  in  Abainville,  Companies  G  and  0  of  the  21st  Engineers. 

Abainville,  France,  November  29,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Your  last  two  letters  came  today  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Dad 
is  ill  with  influenza.   It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  epidemic  wil'  con- 
tinue.  Our  company  has  escaped  with  very  few  cases  so  far,   Several  of  us  have 
had  colds  but  soon  recovered.   I  have  not  been  on  sick  report  since  leaving 
Brest.   I  was  on  report  three  days  in  Brest.   I  hope  you  have  no  more  cases  in 
the  family  and  elsewhere.   The  disease  is  highly  communicable  and  precautions 
do  much  to  arrest  its  spreading. 

Fredericktown  did  well  in  celebrating  Armistice  Day  with  a  parade  lasting 
an  hour.   I  am  glad  I  saw  the  simple  peasant  people  of  France  holding  their 
celebration  in  our  "Y."  The  national  hymn  of  France,  the  "Marseillaise"  is  as 
sacred  to  the  French  as  Scripture  and  we  were  inspired  listening  to  it  rendered, 
not  by  a  sympathetic  audience  of  Americans,  but  by  war  mothers,  widows,  and 
orphans. 
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Although  I  am  anxious  to  get  home  I  would  never  have  been  satisfied  had  I  not 
come  over  vrxth   the  rest  of  the  boys.  The  fellows  who  slacked  out  by  one  means  or 
another  missed  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  presented  to  men  who  are  called  to 
defend  home  and  country.  These  men  will  never  have  the  vision  of  a  better 
America  and  a  better  world  so  clearly  defined  to  those  who  were  with  the  colors. 
Men  who  slacked  in  «6l  have  worthy  successors  in  the  few  who  dodged  this  time. 

I  did  not  like  the  picture,  but  it  was  the  best  I  could  get.  I  will  send 
more  papers  and  pictures  later.  We  are  faring  very  well  as  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned, and  in  every  other  way  as  I  look  at  the  situation.  Army  life  has  its 
drawbacks  and  inconveniences,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  well  off.   I  know  you 
wonder  what  I  am  eating.  For  supper  tonight  we  had  brown  beans,  tomatoes, 
cooked  onions,  bread  and  coffee.  Since  1  have  been  working  nights,  I  do  not  eat 
dinner  with  the  company,  but  did  make  an  exception  Thanksgiving  Day.  We  did  not 
have  turkey  but  did  very  well  with  roast  beef,  cabbage,  potatoes,  cake,  bread, 
jam,  coffee,  and  cigars.  There  was  a  football  game  in  the  afternoon,  but  to  get 
necessary  sleep  I  did  not  attend. 

In  the  evening  our  Masonic  Club  met,  initiated  a  candidate,  and  had  a  feed 
consisting  of  all  the  cake  we  could  eat,  all  the  coffee  we  could  drink,  and 
cigars.  Our  Salvation  Army  woman,  a  motherly  person  of  middle  age,  baked  the 
cake  and  it  reminded  us  so  much  of  home.  The  Salvation  Army  is  a  great  organiza- 
tion and  doing  work  other  churches  should  do.  Whenever  I  pass  a  Salvation  Army 
meeting  in  the  future,  I  will  contribute  to  their  work. 

We  have  a  battalion  of  colored  soldiers  in  camp  and  last  week  they  put  on 
a  minstrel  show  that  was  very  good.  A  couple  of  white  sergeants  with  them 
served  with  me  at  Humphreys  in  Company  K  of  the  4th  Regiment.  Tell  Dad  I  will 
look  into  the  matter  of  purchasing  my  equipment  when  I  come  home.  I  am  now  in 
touch  with  Wilber  Foote  and  Earl  Welker  through  correspondence.  Must  close. 
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Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Abainville,  France,  December  2,  3918 
Dear  Folks:  -  This  is  Sunday  evening  and  letter  writing  is  again  in  order.  My 
day  is  just  beginning  and  1  go  to  work  at  11:00  p.m.  Working  at  night  is  great 
stuff  and  I  like  it.   I  get  off  work  at  7:00  a.m.   I  am  well  and  feeling  fine 
and  hope  the  influenza  epidemic  at  home  is  over  by  this  time  with  all  hands 
back  at  work. 

There  is  not  much  doing  here  now  worth  writing  about.  We  have  our  daily 
routine  of  trains  going  out  and  coming  in.  Several  companies  have  left,  and 
others  have  come  in;  but  we  are  still  on  the  job*  I  hope  when  we  do  move  it 
will  be  toward  home. 

We  have  men  in  camp  who  have  been  seventeen  months  in  France,  having  come 
over  with  Pershing  early  in  the  war.  They  are  tired  of  the  place  and  wish  to 
go  home.  I  can't  blame  them  at  all;  they  were  with  the  British  at  Cambrai  last 
spring  and  have  seen  much  rough  service.  They  salvaged  the  field  of  Chtteau- 
Thierry  and  have  been  at  Verdun  and  can  really  tell  us  about  war.  Some  of  these 
men  are  on  the  roundhouse  force j  a  few  work  at  night,  and  I  have  come  to  know 
them  well. 

Troops  are  passing  through  here  daily  and  many  have  seen  hard  service.  By 
the  time  you  get  this  letter,  President  Wilson  will  be  in  Paris  for  the  Peace 
Conference.  We  wish  he  would  visit  our  section,  but  this  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
I  would  like  to  be  in  Paris  while  the  conference  is  in  session.  It  will  be  a 
worldwide  affair,  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  history.  The  Germans  will  get  all 
that  is  coming  to  them  and  more.  I  suppose  you  have  read  about  the  surrender  of 

the  fleet. 

You  should  see  the  mud  here  now.  A  three  days3  rain  made  the  place  a  sight. 
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Without  rubber  boots  one  is  lost,  we   are  told  that  there  is  much  rain  here  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  sometimes  mixed  with  snow.  I  think  I  can  live  through  it. 
We  look  at  it  cheerfully  and  say:  "Just  wait";  and  just  waiting  it  is. 

I  have  a  day  off  tomorrow  and  may  go  up  toward  the  old  front.  I  am  hoping 
to  visit  Metz  sometime  soon.  I  am  out  of  news  so  will  close.  Hope  to  hear 
from  you  soon.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

The  projected  visit  to  the  old  front  was  cancelled.  We  had  to  depend  on 
trucks,  and  the  drivers  did  not  care  to  battle  the  mud  unnecessarily.  The  few 
trips  I  did  make  were  disappointing  in  several  ways,  hud,  devastation,  ruined 
villages  and  homes,  are  not  such  as  to  delight  tourists'  eyes  or  sensibilities, 
I  never  did  get  to  Metz  or  Verdun.  I  saw  all  I  needed  to  see  to  convince  me  of 
the  need  for  a  peace  organization  to  render  war  impossible.  Nations  have  never 
been  able  to  settle  their  differences  in  an  equitable  and  peaceful  mannerj  and 
will  they  ever  learn? 

Abainville,  France,  December  6,  191$ 
Dear  Folks:  -  To  tell  you  the  truth,  there  isn!t  much  to  write  about  except  to 
say  I  am  well.  This  place  is  as  dead  as  I  imagine  Georgetown  is  on  the  day  of 
the  picnic.  £nd  of  the  was  had  made  great  differences  here.  We  are  still  on 
the  Job  in  the  shops  and  the  roundhouse.  Some  other  companies  are  leaving  with 
others  coming  in,  perhaps  for  only  a  few  days.  Our  turn  will  come,  soon  we 
hope.  As  long  as  we  are  to  be  in  France  I  would  rather  remain  her©  with  winter 

coming  on. 

We  have  shows  at  the  "Yw  almost  every  night.  Last  night  the  g&th  Division 
band  was  here  and  gave  us  a  fine  concert.  The  00th  was  at  the  front,  and  now 
is  on  its  way  to  the  coast.  Movies  are  scheduled  for  tonight,  and  the  place 
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will  be  packed. 

Aunt  Libby's  weekly  news  letter  came  yesterday  giving  me  news  from  Fred- 
ericktown  and  vicinity.  Only  a  few  papers  have  showed  up  so  far  and  will 
probably  all  come  in  a  bunch. 

We  received  another  issue  of  winter  clothing  yesterday  in  the  form  of  a 
leather  vest  with  wool  lining.  It  is  very  warm  and  comfortable  and  in  some 
cases  better  than  an  overcoat.  We  will  soon  have  so  much  stuff  that  mules  will 
have  to  be  issued  to  carry  it.  Do  you  remember  the  shoes  I  had  at  Sherman  that 
you  thought  so  large?  They  are  still  doing  service  and  are  in  good  shape  yet. 
I  have  concluded  at  last  that  they  are  the  best  for  me. 

how  are  Fredericktown  schools  getting  along  without  Frank  Thornburg?  No 
doubt  he  will  be  back  on  the  job  next  fall.  Welkers  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
Sari's  letters;  I  cannot  understand  the  delays. 

I  will  have  plenty  of  razor  blades  when  my  Christmas  box  comes.  Yesterday 
we  received  an  issue  of  new  auto-strop  razors,  blades,  etc.,  in  a  case  with  a 
mirror  inside.  I  have  been  wearing  the  socks  you  sent  and  the  "manufacturer" 
did  a  good  job  making  them.   I  do  not  anticipate  freezing  this  winter.   I  do 
not  like  to  think  about  another  trip  in  French  boxcars  but  will  be  happy  to 
ride  in  anything  that  will  take  us  toward  home.  Hope  you  are  all  well  by  this 
time.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

A.i^.O.  703,  *•  ranee,  December  10,  1918 
Dear  i-'olks:  -  I  am  enjoying  a  day  off  and  listening  to  rain  pounding  on  the  roof 
of  the  barracks.  I  had  planned  to  take  a  long  walk  along  a  road  1  had  not  ex- 
plored, but  not  today,  too  much  rain.  Books  and  papers  are  about  as  plentiful 
here  now  as  dune  roses  in  December.  Many  war-time  conditions  still  prevail  and 
must  be  endured. 
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I  received  another  letter  from  Wilber  i*'oote  Saturday  informing  me  where  he 
is  located,  his  regiment  is  drilling  as  are  all  infantry  troops.  A  few  oi*  the 
Engineers  here  are  drilling,  but  to  date  we  have  had  none  of  it. 

We  have  been  having  musical  entertainments  lately  by  regimental  bands 
stationed  nearby  and  brought  in  by  our  "Y"  people.  When  my  papers  show  up,  I 
will  spend  some  time  catching  up  with  news  from  the  U.fcS.  They  are  wandering 
around  somewhere  along  the  lines  of  communication .» 

Walter  uoodward  wrote  me  a  very  nice  letter  saying  he  had  been  working  for 
raul  and  would  finish  December  1,  1'aui  will  feel  lost  without  Howard  next 
spring,  1  have  not  heard  from  tiarl  lately  but  expect  a  letter  anytiine*  Neither 
he  nor  Wilber  saw  action  at  the  front. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  two  weeks  from  tomorrow  is  Christmas  i>ay* 
A  big  time  is  being  planned  at  the  ,r¥.'J  Much  has  hanpened  since  last  Christmas* 
I  was  in  school  then  but  am  now  in  the  army.  I  have  never  missed  a  Christmas  at 
home  and  sincerely  hope  not  to  miss  another,  last  year  I  came  home  from  school 
a  week  early  on  account  of  a  smallpox  scare*  Things  at  Kent  State  are  rather 
dead  now,  and  enrollment  is  down. 

Schools  are  to  be  opened  for  goldiars  and  every  camp  will  have  at  least 
one.  The  movement  is  a  good  one  and  may  result  in  much  good.  Keep  on  sending 
papers  and  some  day  they  will  arrive.  Hope  you  are  all  well.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert* 

The  papers  all  arrived  eventually,  Saoh  roll  of  papers  was  numbered  and  I 

kept  a  rseord  by  cheeking  number*  as  the  rolls  came  to  me.  The  last  to  eoroe  to 

i 
Abainville  was  forwarded  to  England*  Knowing  when  1  would  leave  England,  1 

told  the  home  folk  when  to  cease  their  efforts  Vty  papers  had  a  wide  eiroula- 

tion  in  the  company.  We  had  am  mm  in  Company  N  who  was  almost  illiterate. 
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and  I  often  wrote  letters  for  him.  I  also  served  as  banker  for  several  boys 
who  could  not  trust  themselves  with  money  when  they  were  paid. 

A. P.O.  703,  France,  December  15,  191S 
Dear  Folks:  -  Since  writing  my  last  letter  I  received  more  mail  than  I  had  for 
a  long  time.  Five  of  the  newspaper  rolls  came  numbered  5,  6,  7,  3.  The  next 
day  I  received  a  roll  of  magazines  from  Aunt  Nellie.  Aunt  Libby's  weekly  letter 
and  on9  from  Clara  came  with  the  papers  so  now  I  am  deep  in  news  from  the  old 
Buckeye  state. 

A  favorite  theme  for  argument,  humorous  of  course,  among  the  boys  concerns 
which  is  the  best  state.  Over  in  the  oil  house  last  night  a  man  from  Alabama 
had  an  argument  with  a  lad  from  Florida  on  which  state  had  the  greater  number 
of  alligators.  A  couple  of  Negroes  disputed  over  which  one  of  them  was  the 
darker  of  the  two.  No  decision  was  reached  in  either  case. 

Companies  are  leaving  and  others  coming  in  almost  daily.  I  am  still  putting 
in  my  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  oil  house  and  am  happy  to  be  working  under  a  roof. 
Rain  falls  almost  every  day  and  the  weather  is  damp  and  disagreeable. 

We  have  had  three  band  concerts  and  three  picture  shows  this  week  in  the  way 
of  entertainment.  There  is  to  be  a  big  time  Christmas  Day,  and  a  fund  is  being 
raised  to  provide  a  real  Christmas  for  the  poor  children  of  the  village  of  Abain- 
ville.  Tonight,  as  every  Sunday  night,  in  the  "Y"  we  will  have  a  song  service 
and  a  sermon. 

Orders  have  been  issued  to  establish  schools  in  all  army  camps  for  the 
benefit  of  troops  waiting  for  transportation  home.  The  "Y"  has  charge  of  these 
schools  and  elementary  and  high-school  subjects  will  be  taught.  The  secretary 
informed  me  that  I  am  to  be  an  instructor  and  teach  European  history.  It  will 
seem  like  old  times  to  get  into  the  game  again.  Time  hangs  heavy  on  our  hands, 
and  school  will  be  a  welcome  diversion. 
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Another  plan  is  afloat  that  appeals  to  me  although  a3  yet  no  orders  have 
been  issued.  If  ordered,  soldiers  who  are  college  graduates  can  get  furloughs 
after  peace  is  declared  and  attend  a  French  or  British  universit;/  for  three 
months  on  full  pay  and  with  ration  allowances  as  well  as  tuition.  This  would  be 
the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  and  I  am  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  it  if  we 
are  still  here  when  the  time  comes.   I  would  like  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Paris  and  study  language,  history,  and  literature.  There  would  also  be  travel 
opportunities,  and  the  course  could  be  prolonged  at  student  expense. 

Of  course  I  would  like  to  get  home  as  much  as  anyone  else;  but  if  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  through  a  headquarters  order,  I  feel  I  must  make  an 
effort  to  take  advantage;  such  as  this  probably  will  never  come  again.   I  shall 
give  the  matter  much  thought  and  consideration.  I  would  like  your  opinion  on 
the  subject.  I  would  have  to  draw  on  the  home  "bank"  for  money,  but  it  would  be 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  me  when  I  return  to  my  chosen  work. 

I  am  glad  to  know  you  finished  the  corn  harvest  early,  and  I  remember  how 
late  it  was  last  year.  I  hope  this  finds  you  all  well.  I  am  feeling  fine  and 
now  weigh  135  pounds,  a  lifetime  high  for  me.  I  am  3tlll  drawing  larger  sizes 
in  clothes.  Must  close  now.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

My  hopes  and  dreams  came  true  in  early  March,  1919,  when  I  was  ordered  to 
England  and  became  a  student  in  London  University.   I  have  never  regretted  my 
decision  to  apply  and  accept.  Later  comments  will  cover  the  university 

experience. 

During  the  fall  months  Captain  Cannon  left  us  and  was  succeeded  in  command 
of  Company  N  by  Lt.  William  Bruckman,  gentleman  and  soldier,  and  well  liked  and 
respected.  In  January  I  was  called  to  the  orderly  room  one  day  and  asked  to 
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write  a  history  of  Company  N  to  be  included  in  a  regimental  biography  to  be 
published  after  the  war.  I  accepted  the  assignment  and  brought  it  up  to  the 
point  where  we  were  when  I  left  ior  England.  My  sketch  was  published  in  the 
Biography  but  no  one  had  been  assigned  to  complete  the  story  from  March  to 
June.   Three  years  ago  with  the  collaboration  of  Walter  Seiler  and  others  I 
finished  the  job,  revising  the  whole  to  include  reminiscences  contributed  by 
survivors  of  the  company.  A  copy  of  the  history  will  be  included  in  this 
narrative. 

A. P.O.  703,  Abainville,  France,  December  21,  1918 
Dear  Dad:  -  Your  letter  and  Wilber's  came  the  same  day  although  written  several 
days  apart.   The  pictures  are  very  good  and  made  me  feel  right  at  home*  One  of 
the  fellows  glancing  over  my  shoulder  when  I  was  looking  at  them,  asked  if  one 
of  them  was  a  picture  of  my  wife  and  children;  and  he  really  meant  it  too,  not 
knowing  whether  I  was  married  or  single.  Mother  should  take  that  as  a  real 
compliment.  All  of  you  look  well  and  the  dog  looks  as  though  she  had  not  a 
single  care  in  the  world.  Grace  writes  that  she  intends  sending  pictures  soon. 

I  am  happy  to  know  you  are  recovering  so  well  from  the  "flu."  The  great- 
est danger  from  "flu"  lies  in  a  followup  by  pneumonia.   We  must  have  been 
thinking  along  the  same  lines  about  seeing  Europe,   I  appreciate  your  offer 
ever  so  much  and  will  take  advantage  if  at  all  possible.  If  anything  turns  up 
concerning  the  plan  I  recently  wrote  about,  I  will  let  you  know.   In  regards  to 
sending  money  I  will  make  inquiry  and  acquaint  you  with  my  findings. 

I  just  finished  writing  to  Anna  Foote.  She  secured  my  address  from  Aunt 
Libby  and  wrote  me  an  interesting  letter.  She  is  with  the  Lakeside  Hospital 
Unit  which  is  attached  to  the  British  army  at  Rouen.  I  am  sending  you  a  map 
of  France  that  gives  all  the  towns,  big  and  little,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
find  Abainville. 
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I  have  recently  heard  from  Karl,  but  there  is  little  chance  of  seeing  him. 
Good  standing  and  four  months'  service  are  necessary  for  furloughs  or  "leaves" 
we  call  them.  A  "leave"  lasts  fourteen  days  and  the  holder  cannot  roam  about 
at  will.  He  goes  where  he  is  sent  to  one  of  several  places  under  government 
control.  Mjjr  best  hope  of  seeing  much  here  lies  in  being  allowed  to  attend  a 
university. 

Things  are  running  smoothly  here.  Life  has  settled  down  to  a  routine 
that  seldom  changes  and  there  isn't  much  happening.  Hope  this  finds  you  well. 
I  am  in  the  best  of  health  and  working  (not  too  hard).  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

I  did  not  report  in  my  letters  the  occasional  disturbances  in  the  village 
wine  shops  when  pitched  battles  were  staged  by  intoxicated  soldiers,  French 
and  American,  and  sometimes  among  Americans  themselves.  The  village  marshal 
would  call  in  our  M.P.'s,  and  a  few  drunks  wouM  wind  up  in  the  guardhouse. 
These  disturbances  never  reached  major  proportions.  The  village  mayor  would 
send  round  the  town  crier  announcing  new  regulations,  when  translated,  saying 
that  it  is  forbidden  to  sell  cognac  to  American  soldiers.  Cognac  was  a  very 
potent  liquor.  Soon  all  would  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  And  then,  a  repeat. 
Such  was  life  in  a  small  French  town.  The  American  "soldat"  had  money. 

Abainville,  France,  December  26,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  Christmas  is  over  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  the  last  for  me  on 
foreign  soil.  Snow  fell  at  times  during  the  day  giving  us  a  little  touch  of 
color  contrast.  Snow  does  not  last  long  here,  and  this  is  the  first  of  any 
importance.  I  could  not  help  but  think  of  last  Christmas,  but  I  did  not  permit 
myself  to  get  homesick  although  many  of  our  men  were. 

We  had  a  good  dinner  of  French  steak,  mashed  potatoes,  cake,  bread,  and 
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coffee.  After  dinner  we  were  given  the  "YM  contributioa  of  two  chocolate  bars 

each.  The  U.  S.  Government  gave  each  of  us  a  box  of  candy,  arxi  the  company 
fund  came  up  with  plenty  of  "smokes."  After  all,  Christmas  wasn't  so  bad,  but 
I  do  not  care  for  a  repetition.  A  few  of  the  boys  celebrated  by  getting  drunk, 
but  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  appeal  to  me  at  all. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  r'Y"  had  a  tree  for  the  French  orphans  of  the 
village  and  in  the  evening  our  colored  soldiers  put  on  a  minstrel  show.  A 
lecture  is  scheduled  for  tonight,  but  1  will  not  attend.  Our  Masonic  Club 
meets  tonight,  and  I  will  be  there. 

,  1  received  another  roll  of  papers  from  Aunt  Libby  today  and  a  roll  of 
Youth ' s  Companions  from  Uncle  Henry.  I  have  plenty  of  reading  material  now 
and  can  make  good  use  of  it.  My  Christmas  box  failed  to  arrive  for  Christmas 
Day  as  did  a  majority  of  boxes  for  the  company. 

I  suppose  the  boys  now  in  Camp  Sherman  were  permitted  to  go  home  for 
Christmas.  Papers  here  say  that  camps  at  home  are  being  emptied  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  men  a  day.-  Troops  are  being  sent  from  France  too  and  only  yesterday  I 
read  that  43,000  Engineers  were  due  for  immediate  demobilization.  We  have  some 
of  the  14th  and  15th  Engineers  here;  they  were  among  Pershing's  first  28,000  to 
come  over  and  have 'seen  long  and  hard  service.  They  were  with  the  British  army 
when  the  big  drive  last  March  took  place,  and  later  they  salvaged  the  Chateau- 
Thierry  battle  fields. 

If  we  leave  here  before  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty,  my  school  project 
in  Paris  will  collapse.  I  have  not  hea<rd  anything  about  it  lately  although  I 
still  have  hopes.  There  is  plenty  of  time  yet  for  many  things  to  happen. 

I  now  weigh  196  pounds  and  have  never  felt  better.  I  may  lose  when  we 
start  traveling  again  but  hope  to  hold  on  to  the  most  of  it.  Today  I  drew 
another  blanket  and  so  have  no  fears  of  getting  cold  in  bed.  Hope  the  box 
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will  arrive  coon.  love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

A.i.O.  703,  France ,  December  31,  1918 
Dear  Folks:  -  My  Christmas  package  arrived  December  27  along  with  a  letter  from 
home,  one  from  Aunt  Libby,  and  a  Kent  Tribune.  The  box  came  through  in  good 
shape,  everything  being  intact.  The  chocolate  bars  soon  disappeared  and  were 
first  of  their  kind  I  had  seen  on  this  side  of  the  "pond."  I  am  wearing  a 
pair  of  the  socks  and  they  are  very  satisfactory.  They  are  not  as  heavy  as 
government  issue  and  are  better  for  indoor  work.   I  also  received  a  Christmas 
card  from  Edith  and  Bertha  Rogers. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  what  a  year  it  has  been!   i  do 
not  expect  to  strike  another  of  its  kind  soon,  if  ever,   I  have  seen  many 
things  and  experienced  more  than  I  ever  thought  possible,   ies,  much  has  hap- 
pened since  last  May  27. 

We  were  paid  today  after  dinner  and  I  received  144  francs,  the  equivalent 
of  ^26.50  in  our  money;  #6.50  was  deducted  for  my  insurance.  T  now  have  a 
little  more  than  $60  saved  up  counting  this  month's  pay.  I  will  have  something 
to  start  with  if  my  university  plan  goes  through;  if  not,  1  will  use  it  getting 
started  at  home. 

Another  company  is  leaving  today  on  its  way  to  the  coast  and  home,  vie   do 
not  know  who  will  be  next.  Business  is  rather  dull  now,  and  the  boys  will 
celebrate  New  Year's  in  fine  shape.  The  fruit  of  the  vine  will  flow  freely  ana 
in  abundance  tonight. 

You  mentioned  butchering  a  few  hogs.  I  will  be  ready  for  slices  of  real 
ham  and  dozens  of  eggs.  Hogs  sent  over  here  are  all  bacon  and  come  in  little 
tin  boxes.  I  do  not  know  what  happens  to  the  hams.  Do  not  give  mo  boiled 

or  roast  beef,  nor  rice.  We  are  getting  plenty  but  do  get  tired  of  the  same 
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things  all  the  time.  I  would  pay  plenty  right  now  for  some  ham,  an  apple  pie, 
a  cornstarch  pudding  (with  raisins),  a  section  of  sponge  cake,  enough  apple 
butter  to  camouflage  three  or  four  slices  of  bread,  and  a  peck  of  Baldwin 
apples.  That  will  do  for  a  beginning,  and  I  will  telegraph  from  hew  fork  to 
give  you  notice.  Do  you  get  the  point?  Perhaps  I  had  better  close  before 
drawing  any  more  pictures  of  eatables.  Hope  you  are  well.   Love  to  all, 

'.filbert . 

The  boys  celebrated  with  a  bang,  wine  flowed  and  a  few  of  our  men  took 
their  firearms  outside  and  in  violation  of  regulations  fired  them  into  the  air. 
I  was  working  in  the  oilhouse  at  the  time  and  we  heard  some  of  the  bullets 
come  down  on  the  roof.  K.P.'s  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  shooting  but  no  charges 
were  pressed  against  offenders.  No  harm  was  done,  and  an  amount  of  steam  was 
let  off  by  the  celebrants  who  all  woke  up  next  morning  with  headaches.  The 
camp  guardhouse  was  full  of  inebriates  that  night. 

Abainville ,  France ,  A. P. 0.  703 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  am  writing  letters  again  and  the  sun  is  shining  this  morning, 
an  unusual  occurrence  here  in  the  Meuse  valley  this  time  of  year.  It  is  mild 
now;  our  coldest  weather  came  two  months  ago  with  the  ground  freezing  for  a 
couple  of  days.  Snow  falls  occasionally  but  soon  melts.  Were  it  not  for  the 
rain,  overcoats  or  slickers  would  not  be  necessary  much  of  the  time.  Dampness 
is  ever  present. 

New  Year's  Day  passed  without  much  notice  except  for  a  brief  celebration 
at  midnight.  Some  of  the  boys  "hit  up"  the  "vin"  as  the  French  say,  meaning 
wine.  A  lot  of  ammunition  was  sent  skyward  and  the  locomotives  let  loose  a 
chorus  of  whistling  for  a  few  minutes.  We  were  paid  the  day  before  and  so 
had  money  on  hand. 
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An  oilhouse  friend  and  I  had  a  little  celebration  on  our  own.  We  bought 
five  francs'  worth  of  steak  in  the  loca]  store  and  asked  a  French  woman  to  cook 
supper  for  u3.   She  supplied  some  of  the  famous  fried  potatoes,  coffee  and 
bread.  The  kitchen  was  clean  and  both  husband  and  wife  very  friendly.  We 
managed  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  broken  French,  German,  and  English.  The 
lady  was  very  proud  of  her  cooking,  and  we  praised  it  to  the  skies.  The  food 
was  good  and  a  welcome  relief  from  that  served  in  our  mess  hall.  We  will  re- 
turn later  for  another  meal.  We  both  decided  to  write  a  description  of  our 
New  Year's  celebration  for  the  folk  back  home.  The  cooking  stove  was  a  queer 
little  box-like  affair  and  the  table  was  set  much  like  those  at  home. 

Thursday  evening  we  had  a  pie,  coffee,  and  cigar  session  at  the  Masonic 
Club.  After  the  feed  I  was  honored  by  being  elected  oresident  for  the  ensuing 
month.  There  is  not  much  vrork  connected  with  the  office. 

While  writing,  I  am  drinking  some  of  the  finest  coffee  that  can  be  obtained 
over  here.  The  Salvation  Army  people  make  excellent  coffee  and  50  centime? 
(10  cents)  buys  all  one  can  drink.  Whenever  you  see  the  Salvation  Army  holding 
a  street  meeting  give  them  a  contribution  and  think  of  me.  The  Salvation  Army 
represents  practical  Christianity  at  its  best.  The  "Y"  does  a  great  piece  of 
work  too,  but  its  working  capital  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  "Army". 

The  educational  work  is  to  begin  as  soon  as  supplies  arrive.  The  post 
adjutant  told  me  that  I  would  be  released  from  railroad  duty  and  assigned  to 
the  "Y"  when  the  work  was  started.  The  "Y"  secretary  has  asked  me  to  outline 
a  course  in  civil  government  and  citizenship  to  offer  all  comers.  At  last  I 
am  getting  into  something  in  my  own  field.  I  will  write  Prof.  Layton  at  Kent 

and  tell  him  of  it. 

I  have  decided  to  send  a  box  of  souvenirs  home;  carrying  them  will  be 
risky  business  and  we  will  be  issued  whole  new  outfits  at  the  port  of  embarka- 
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tion.  You  will  find  in  the  box  the  following  articles:  a  band  ring  made  of 
German  airplane  metal  (plane  shot  down  near  Verdun)  to  be  given  to  Paul;  a 
match  box  made  from  a  German  "77"  shell  case  and  German  rifle  bullets,  to  belong 
to  Wilber;  a  collection  of  coins  to  be  kept  for  me  and  when  1  return  I  will 
finish  them  up  as  souvenirs  for  other  members  of  the  family.  A  i^iasonic  emblem 
marked  "Thrall  170,"  is  for  Grandpa  Foote.  I  tried  to  get  an  I.O.O.F.  Emblem 
for  Father  but  so  far  have  not  succeeded.  There  may  be  unmarked  articles  in 
the  box  and  they  may  be  given  to  members  of  the  family  who  express  a  desire 
for  them.  I  am  well  and  feeling  fine.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

Making  souvenirs  became  a  big  and  interesting  business  in  our  company  as 
well  as  in  others.  German  shell  cases  and  French  coins  were  turned  into  many 
forms  and  some  of  the  boys  became  skilled  in  the  work.   Idle  time  helped  the 
cause  along  and  tools  were  "borrowed"  from  the  shops  and  kept  under  bunks  in  the 
barracks,  a  few  of  our  skilled  workers  soon  were  doing  a  thriving  business 
making  and  selling  souvenirs  and  1  bought  two  or  three  of  the  articles  mentioned 
in  the  letter  above.  One  of  the  shop  foremen  came  into  the  oilhouse  one  night 
complaining  about  the  loss  of  tools  and  vowing  to  raise  "more  hell  than  any 
two  other  men  could  think  of,"  and  he  did.  Next  morning  (Sunday)  we  had  an 
unannounced  barracks  inspection  with  each  man  standing  at  his  bunk.  Two 
sergeants  carrying  a  box  followed  an  officer  down  each  aisle,  and  the  men  were 
ordered  to  deposit  all  army  tools.  Another  sergeant  inspected  bunks,  and  the 
officer  announced  that  no  penalties  would  follow  inspection  this  time,  but  the 
next  would  find  drastic  action.  An  order  came  out  shortly  from  headquarters 
that  mutilation  of  French  currency  should  cease  forthwith.  Men  bought  their 
own  tools  after  this  demonstration,  and  we  had  no  further  complaints.  The  fore- 
man meant  what  he  said. 
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Abainville,  France,  A.1-.0.  703,  January  8,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  dust  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  1  am  well  and  that  good 
fortune  is  still  with  me.  Twenty-lour  men  from  Company  N  have  been  granted 
fourteen-day  leaves,  and  I  am  included.  Seven  days  are  allowed  for  traveling 
to  and  from  the  leave  center  and  the  other  seven  days  are  spent  at  the  center. 
We  may  go  to  i\iice,  a  winter  resort  on  the  Mediterranean  sea  near  the  Italian 
border.  A  man  just  back  from  Nice  tells  us  that  the  weather  is  warm,  flowers 
blooming,  and  birds  are  singing.  Some  place!  I  know  I  shall  enjoy  it. 

Lrovernment  stands  all  expenses  and  there  are  many  places  of  interest  near- 
by including  the  famous  Monte  Carlo,  boldiers  are  permitted  to  go  over  into 
Italy  to  a  town  near  the  frontier.  I  am  very  fortunate  in  being  given  a  leave 
with  the  first  contingent  from  Company  W  since  something  might  turn  up  cancelling 
all  leaves.  I  will  tell  you  about  the  trip  when  I  return  and,  if  possible,  will 
write  from  the  leave  center. 

i;/e  learned  from  today's  papers  of  the  death  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
His  death  removes  one  of  America's  greatest  fighters.  Tho  country  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  representative  citizens  and  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  in  our 

history. 

The  only  mail  I  have  received  since  December  27  was  a  letter  and  Christmas 
card  from  Kent  and  they  had  been  on  the  road  since  December  1.   I  have  hopes 
for  a  whole  armful  of  mail  when  it  does  come.  Another  company  left  camp  today 
for  work  farther  up  the  line.  I  read  in  today's  paper  that  General  Pershing 
wants  to  make  it  possible  for  soldiers  to  visit  European  countries  if  they  so 
desire  after  their  companies  are  ordered  home.  I  shall  inquire  into  the  matter 
and  take  such  a  trip  if  possible.  My  leave  will  give  me  some  travel  and  may 
take  me  near  Earl  Welker's  and  Wilber  Foote's  stations. 

If  I  need  money,  it  can  be  sent  by  draft  on  a  New  York  bank.  The  home  bank 
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can  advise  you  on  necessary  steps  to  be  taken.   If  a  sudden  need  arises,  the 
draft  can  be  cabled.  The  university  or  travel  projects  could  come  about 
quickly. 

Will  close  for  this  time  hoping  this  finds  you  all  well  and  I  know  you  are 
now  in  winter.  Keep  on  writing— the  letters  will  get  here  somehow,  sometime. 

Love, 

Gilbert. 

We  left  camp  on  January  13  on  leave,  and  I  did  not  write  a  letter  home 
again  until  January  26,  the  date  of  our  return.  While  on  leave,  I  sent  home 
numerous  post  cards  and  two  packages.  The  next  letter  and  comment  following 
covers  in  general  the  journey  to  ;j£mes  and  return. 

Abainvilie,  F ranee ,  A.i-.O.  703 
Dear  Folks:  -  It  has  been  two  weeks  since  I  last  wrote  a  letter  to  you  and  during 
that  time  I  have  done  many  of  the  things  I  have  long  wanted  to  do.  But  before 
I  tell  you  about  ray  "leave,"  I  must  say  that  our  mail  delay  ended  while  I  was 
away.   I  found  waiting  for  me  twenty-one  letters  and  seven  rolls  of  papers ,  and 
of  course  I  dived  into  them  at  once.  This  was  my  first  mail  since  December  2?. 

I  will  not  give  you  too  many  details  concerning  my  travels  now,  preferring 
to  wait  until  I  return  home  and  then  in  person  can  do  a  much  better  job.  These 
two  weeks  are  the  best  so  far  that  I  have  spent  in  the  army. 

Our  party,  twenty-four  strong,  left  camp  January  13,  journeying  first  to 
Bar-le-Duc  and  then  to  Paris  by  way  of  the  Chateau -Thierry  battlefield.  We  were 
in  Paris  from  midnight  until  6:00  a.m.  and  stayed  at  the  "Y  '  Hotel.  We  traveled 
to  Clermont,  a  city  in  the  Cevennes  Mountains,  and  stayed  there  over  night, 
arriving  in  Ntmes,  our  leave  center,  next  day.  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter 
that  we  might  go  to  Nice.  I  am  pleased  that  we  did  not  go  to  Mice;  Kimes  was 
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much  better  from  the  standpoint  of  historical  interest  and  study. 

We  stayed  in  an  old  French  hotel,  centuries  old.  The  floors  arc  of  atone 
4      i 
and  well  worn  down  from  long  usage.  We  ate  French  food  served  in  courses  and 

to  ue  the "serving  was  very  slow.  I  slept  in  an  old-fashioned  bed  on  a  feather 
tick  with  another  over  me. 

Nimes  is  a  famous  old  city  and  has  many  relics  from  Roman  civilization. 
Aries,  its  neighbor,  is  also  famous  in  history  and  is  a  very  interesting  place. 

I  sent  many  cards  home  and  to  my  friends  elsewhere  with  pictures  and  explana- 

i 
tions  of  important  things  and  places.  We  visited  a  beach  on  the  Mediterranean 

sea  on  my  twenty-fourth  birthday,  and  I  gathered  shells  to  send  home. 

I  visited  Avignon,  a  city  where  the  Roman  Catholic  popes  once  lived  for 
almost  a  csntury,  exploring  old  castles  and  cathedrals  rich  in  history  of  the 
past.  I  really  cannot  do  justice  to  these  places  in  writing  so  will  fill  you 
in  later. 

On  the  way  back  to  Abainvilie  we  spent  a  day  in  Paris  and  used  every  minute 
looking  around.  I  visited  Napoleon's  tomb,  the  Tuilleries,  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Madeleine,  the  Louvre,  Notre  Dame,  the  Champs  D'Elysee, 
and  many  other  places.  I  saw  the  place  where  the  peace  conference  is  being  held 
and  the  hotels  where  many  of  the  delegates  are  staying,  including  President 
Wilson Ks.  We  did  not  see  Mr,  Wilson  but  did  see  his  automobile. 

We  ate  at  a  Red  Cross  canteen  and  were  given  directions  for  finding  our  way 
about.  Can  you  imagine  me  strolling  about  Paris  and  taking  in  the  sights  of  the 
city  that  is  just  now  the  center  of  world  interest?  This  is  a  great  time  in 
which  to  be  living,  and  so  far  the  high  point  in  my  own  life. 

The  university  project  seems  to  have  blown  up.  The  Captain  investigated 
the  chances  for  me  and  reported  that  nothing  could  be  done.  He  was  very  fine 
to  do  this  for  me,  and  I  surely  appreciated  being  placed  on  the  first  "leave" 
list. 
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I  have  been  looking  for  a  suitable  souvenir  for  you,  Mother;  so  while  in 
Nlmes  I  purchased  a  set  of  spoons,  a  dozen  all,  and  mailed  them  home.  I  also 
mailed  a  box  of  Mediterranean  sea  shells. 

One  of  ray  letters  was  from  itlarl  Welker  telling  me  that  he  had  been  trans- 
feri'3d.  He  is  now  in  the  army  of  occupation  in  Germany  and  will  be  delayed  in 
getting  home.  The  transfer  accounts  for  the  slowness  of  his  mail  in  delivery 
home.  I  am  enclosing  his  letter  and  you  can  pass  it  along  to  his  parents. 

Sari  was  in  Sorcy  when  the  Armistice  was  signed.  Sorcy  is  eighteen  miles 
from  here,  and  I  have  been  there  several  times.  He  probably  passed  through 
Abainville  either  on  the  highway  or  on  the  railroad.  Wilber  Foote  may  be  on 
his  way  home.  He  is  badly  needed  at  home,  and  I  hope  he  soon  is  discharged 
from  the  service.  Rumor  has  us  moving  February  15,  just  a  rumor,  nothing  more. 

We  are  well  supplied  with  clothes.  When  socks  develop  holes,  we  turn 
them  in  and  are  given  new  ones.  Food  is  plentiful  but  lacks  much  variety. 
And  we  still  talk  about  what  we  will  do  when  we  get  home.  Yes,  home  never 
looked  so  good  as  now. 

So  old  Charley  Bowman  is  dead.  "Better  off"  I  suppose  is  the  general 
opinion.  Charley  was  his  own  worst  enemy.  Was  he  buried  at  township  expense? 
And  what  became  of  his  dog?  Sam  wrote  me  a  letter  telling  about  his  experience 
with  the  "flu."  Tell  Clara  I  will  answer  her  letters  soon.  Clara  has  an 
original  system  of  spelling  and  penmanship,  but  I  do  appreciate  her  letters. 

I  had  another  photograph  made  in  Nlmes  and  am  enclosing  some  of  the  prints. 
This  is  a  much  better  job  than  the  one  made  in  Gondrecourt.  I  did  not  like 

that  one  at  all. 

I  will  close  now  and  be  ready  for  the  questions  when  I  get  home.  The  two 
weeks  in  Nlmes  balances  my  army  accounts  very  nicely.  I  am  way  ahead.  Love, 

Gilbert. 
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Karl  Welter  was  transferred  to  the  4th  Division  just  as  fighting  came  to  a 
close,  He  inarched  into  Germany  with  the  occupying  forces  and  was  moved  about 
few  tjjnes,  thus  accounting  for  his  mail  difficulties.  He  was  appointed  to  hhe 
teaching  force  in  a  Post  school  and  had  a  fine  time  in  Germany,  arriving  home 
about  the  same  time  as  did  I  in  July,  1919.  Wilber  Foots  and  Frank  Thornburg 
arrived  home  earlier  than  did  Sari  and  I.  Wilber" s  sister  Anna,  a  nurse  men- 
tioned before  in  this  narrative,  came  home  on  the  same  transport  as  did  I,  but 
neither  of  us  was  aware  of  the  other's  presence. 

My  college  studies  in  European  History  had  given  me  an  invaluable  back- 
ground for  my  experiences  on  leave.  I  shared  my  knowledge  of  French  history 
and  geography  with  my  fellow  travelers  but  leaned  over  backward  to  avoid  a 
"know  it  all"  attitude.  One  of  our  group,  Andrew  O'Brien,  a  French-speaking 
Canadian,  acted  as  interpreter  when  we  needed  language  assistance.  Two  of  our 
non-coms,  Sgt.  Cecil  King  and  Sgt.  Charles  Basham,  were  in  command  of  the  party 
and  very  ably  carried  out  their  responsibilities.  The  train  ride  from  Paris  to 
Nlmes  was  most  interesting,  and  our  experiences  in  the  dining  car  were  novel 
and  rewarding.  The  train  was  crowded  and  we  took  turns  standing  in  the  corri- 
dors. We  passed  through  many  French  cities  and  towns  whose  names  stand  out  on 
history's  pages  and  the  ever-changing  scenery  held  our  interest  throughout  the 
day. 

Late  in  the  day  we  arrived  in  Clermont-en-Ferrand,  a  small  city  in  the 
Cevennes  Mountains,  left  the  train,  and  were  sent  to  a  hotel  for  the  night. 
Supper  in  a  good  restaurant  was  followed  by  various  and  sundry  explorations. 
Several  of  our  party  chose  a  round  of  night  clubs  and  doubtful  pleasure  spots, 
while  others  sought  out  less  spectacular  diversion.  Knowing  something  of  the 
history  of  Clermont  and  its  connection  with  the  Crusades,  I  proposed  an  excur- 
sion to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  center  of  town,  and  several  of  my  companions 
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accepted.  We  walked  slowly  and  inspected  shop  and  store  windows  along  the  way. 
As  we  neared  the  summit,  one  lad  discovered  a  statue  and,  of  course,  wondered 
whose  it  was  and  what  it  meant.  I  told  him  to  look  at  the  base  of  the  statue 
carefully  and  he  would  see  an  inscription  proclaiming  that  on  that  spot  Peter 
the  Hermit  stood  when  he  first  called  the  people  to  enlist  for  the  First 
Crusade.  And  sure  enough,  when  we  came  within  reading  distance,  there  it  was. 
I  had  remembered  my  history  lessons  very  well  in  this  instance  and  was  immedi- 
ately asked  to  furnish  further  detail.  On  the  way  back  I  gave  the  boys  a  brief 
and  boiled-down  version  of  the  crusades  and  their  objectives  and  results.  One 
worthy  observed  that  he  thought  now  that  it  paid  off  to  go  to  school.  He  was 
a  "drop  out"  in  the  sixth  grade.  * 

Our  time  in  Nimes  passed  quickly.  The  "Y"  organized  sightseeing  trips 
for  us  to  the  nearby  cities  of  Aries  and  Avignon,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  beach. 
We  also  were  given  directions  for  explorations  within  the  city  of  Nimes.  In 
both  Nimes  and  Aries  were  many  old  Roman  buildings  in  varying  states  of  preser- 
vation and  not  far  away  was  a  well-preserved  section  of  an  aqueduct  dating 
back  to  200  A.D.  In  both  cities  were  found  coliseums  built  by  the  Romans 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ  and  both  are  occasionally  used  to  this  day. 
Although  partially  in  ruins  the  two  structures  stand  as  monuments  of  the  past 
and  reminders  of  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  Weather  in  Nimes  was  mild  and  like 
that  of  Ohio  in  May.  On  one  afternoon  the  "Y"  supplied  us  with  baseball 
equipment,  and  we  played  a  five-inning  game  in  the  old  Roman  arena  heretofore 
described. 

Nimes  was  known  as  the  "City  of  the  Silversmith"  and  I  purchased  and  sent 
to  Mother  a  set  of  a  dozen  teaspoons.  The  silversmith  spoke  English  and  was  an 
authority  on  local  history,  and  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  his  shop.  The 
Napoleon  tradition  was  still  strong  in  Nimes  where  the  great  soldier  and  leader 
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always  had  a  powerful  following.  January  20  was  my  birthday  and  I  furnished 
white  wine  for  our  evening  meal.  I  was  also  called  upon  to  tell  the  boys 
something  about  Avignon  where  we  wore  to  go  the  following  day,  and  I  responded 
by  telling  them  about  the  exile  of  the  popes  in  the  fourteenth  century.  We 
had  several  Catholics  in  our  party  who  had  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the 
story,  none  having  heard  it  before.  Avignon  is  one  of  the  few  walled  cities 
in  France  and  the  old  wall  is  kept  up  as  a  tourist  attraction.  Aries  had  long 
since  lost  its  ancient  importance  as  a  religious  center  and  port  city.  The 
Rhone  river  which  once  carried  seaborne  commerce  to  the  city  is  silted  now  and 
only  light  draft  vessels  travel  on  it,  another  monument  to  the  past.  The  old 
Roman  cemetery  was  another  place  of  interest  with  its  stone  tombs,  all  broken 
and  in  ruins.  'We  did  find  one  tomb  serving  as  a  dwelling  place  for  a  non- 
descript hobo,  who  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  used  it  rent  free  and  with  no 
interference  from  local  authorities. 

The  Palace  of  the  Popes  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  a 
most  interesting  place  as  was  the  Castle  of  Philip  Augustus  across  the  river 
from  it.  Candles  still  burned  around  the  tombs  of  the  popes  and  the  papal 
throne  still  stood  in  the  audience  chamber.  The  church  of  St.  Tromphine  in  Aries 
commanded  interest  due  to  the  fact  that  the  saint  wa.s  a  friend  of  St.  Paul,  the 
hero  of  the  New  Testament  book,  "Acts  of  the  Apostles."  I  was  loath  to  leave 
this  part  of  France  but  our  time  rapidly  drew  to  a  close  and  we  reluctantly 
bade  farewell  to  Nfmes  and  vicinity  and  boarded  a  night  express  for  Lyon  and  Paris. 
Our  day  in  Paris  is  described  in  my  letter  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Another  train  journey  carried  us  back  to  Bar-le-Duc  where  we  were  met  by  a  truck 
which  completed  the  homeward  journey  and  we  arrived  in  camp,  tired  but  happy. 

We  had  no  casualties  and  came  back  in  good  health  with  much  to  tell  to  excite 

envy  on  the  part  of  our  comrades. 
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During  our  absence  a  never-to-be-forgotten  incident  happened  in  camp.  A 
French  troop  supply  train  was  accidentally  derailed  at  the  edge  of  our  railroad 
yards,  and  our  wrecking  crew  was  summoned  to  help  clear  the  tracks.  The  train 
was  carrying  a  few  cars  loaded  with  wines  and  liquors,  and  the  containers  were 
scattered  about  on  the  ground.  The  wrecking  crew  helped  themselves,  and  word 
soon  spread,  bringing  dozens  of  Company  N  men  and  others  to  the  scene.  The 
whole  camp  seemed  to  go  on  a  binge,  and  the  French  vigorously  protested.  The 
officers  wisely  permitted  the  binge  to  wear  itself  out  a  bit  and  then  ordered 
all  remaining  bottles  turned  in.  Response  was  good  and  there  were  few  bottles 
remaining.  When  the  French  turned  in  a  bill  for  the  wine,  our  authorities 
responded  by  presenting  a  charge  for  us©  of  the  wrecking  equipment.  Excitement 
soon  subsided  and  there  were  still  echoes  from  it  when  we  returned  to  camp*  I 
found  a  couple  of  bottles  hidden  in  my  bunk  and  on  advice  of  a  neighbor  turned 
them  in.  The  incident  is  still  kept  alive  in  the  memories  of  Company  N  men 
and  always  comes  up  at  company  reunions, 

A.r.O.  703,  February  1,  1919 
Dear  Folks :  -  The  mail  orderly,  Fred  Radikopf,  a  fine  young  man  and  friend  to 
all  of  us,  came  in  today  loaded  down  with  letters,  papers,  etc.  When  the  yell 
"nail"  resounded  through  the  barracks,  I  climbed  out  of  bed;  further  sleeping 
became  impossible.  My  share:  a  letter  from  you,  one  from  Edith  and  Paul,  two 
from  Aunt  Libby,  and  one  from  Aunt  Nellie.  The  mail  tangle  seems  to  have  been 

solved. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  you  are  all  well.  We  get  reports  in  the  Paris 

papers  of  continued  spread  of  influenza  and  wonder  about  it.  Hope  you  continue 

1 
escaping  it„ 

The  clipping  about  Brest  supplements  what  the  papers  here  have  been  saying 
about  It.  According  to  our  reports  Secretary  Baker  ordered  an  investigation  and 
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the  Commandant  stated  that  conditions  had  been  improved.  The  tent  camps  were 
bad  enough  when  we  were  in  Brest  last  fall,  and  I  can  readily  imagine  their 
condition  now.  Of  course  there  are  many  mistakes  made  and  blunders  committed 
and  probably  many  of  them  will  be  unearthed  when  once  the  boys  get  home*  4very 
war  has  its  aftermath  of  investigations. 

Our  company  has  been  very  fortunate  over  here  in  having  good  quarters  and 
good  food s  but  1  have  talked  with  men  who  were  not  00  fortunate*  Censorship 
forbids  too  ma-nV  details*  Ho  doubt  you  have  heard,  much*,  but  do  not  form  posi- 
tive opinions  until  you  talk  with  the  boys  themselves*  discounting  the  papers* 
You  have  also  no  doubt  heard,  criticism  of  the  "I."  It  stands  to  reason  that 
an  organization  that  has  grown  as  rapidly  as  the  "Y"  would  get  a  few  wolves 
mixed  in  with  the  lambs.  It  only  goes  to  prove  that  man  in  his  present  state 
of  creation  is  not  yet  perfect.  I  have  found  that  the  best  thing  to  do  over 
here  is  to  look  out  for  one's  self,  keep  still,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

So  W-— -E— —  has  married  and  rented  a  farm.  Wow  that  the  war  is  over*  I 
suppose  the  old  man  no  longer  needs  his  valuable  services  on  the  farm  at  home. 
The  "slacker" J  After  being  in  the  army  a  few  months,  I  have  formed  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  fellows  whose  backbones  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  cheap  glue 
and  pine  tar. 

Now  that  the  university  project  seems  to  have  failed,  I  wish  to  get  home 
as  rapidly  as  steam,  electricity,  foot,  or  any  other  kind  of  power  can  carry 
me.  I  have  seen  and  experienced  many  things  and  will  be  satisfied  when  under 
Dad's  roof  again f  I  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  leave  again. 

Last  night  the  35th  Division  entertainers  were  her©  and  gave  us  a  fine 
program.  There  are  professional  stage  men  in  their  ranks  and  I  hope  the  troupe 
tours  the  States.  Tonight  an  artillery  company  is  giving  a  program  which 
promises  to  be  good. 
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I  hope  Wilber  t'oote  3oon  gets  home;  he  i3  needed  on  the  farm,  and  spring 
work  will  soon  begin.  We  will  all  be  home  after  a  while,  we  know,  but  waiting 
is  not  pleasant.  Have  Welkers  heard  from  Earl  yet?  In  case  my  letter  of  in- 
formation about  him  failed  to  reach  you,  I  will  repeat  that  he  is  now  in 
Germany  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  and  in  the  4th  Division.  Transfers  account 
for  the  failure  of  communications. 

Tell  Aunt  Libby  not  to  worry  about  my  developing  bad  habits.  If  smoking 
is  the  worst  habit  a  man  picks  up  over  here,  he  is  lucky .  The  worst  enemy  of 
the  American  soldier  here  is  the  devil  in  the  form  of  wine,  women,  and  song. 
I  have  had  no  trouble  resisting  all  three.  The  army  either  makes  or  breaks 
character,  and  the  breaks  usually  started  in  men  before  they  reached  the  army. 
There  is  no  middle  ground.  You  will  see  some  changes  in  me,  I  hope,  for  the 
better. 

There  is  not  much  doing  here  now.  We  go  to  work,  but  there  isn't  much 
to  do.  We  will  be  moving  some  day  and  somewhere,  soon  we  hope.  Must  close 
now  and  answer  a  few  letters  I  have  waiting.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

Life  in  the  barracks  soon  settled  down  into  a  routine.  Meals  were  served 
on  a  regular  schedule  and  work  hours  were  definite  and  well  balanced©  I  worked 
the  night  shift  from  November  until  I  left  the  Company  in  March*  I  ate  the 
evening  meal  with  the  Company  and  reported  to  the  night  mess  for  a  meal  before 
going  to  work  at  11:00.  Coming  oft"  duty  at  ?: 00  in  the  morning,  I  had  break- 
fast with  the  boys  and  passed  up  the  midday  meal  altogether  unless  unusual 
circumstances  arose.  1  had  plenty  of  time  during  the  afternoons  for  such 
chores  as  washing  clothes,  bathing  and  shaving.  Writing  letters  and  necessary 
errands  fitted  into  my  afternoon  hours  as  did  occasional  excursions  to  uondre- 
court  and  other  places.  Sometimes  in  good  weather  a  group  oi  off-duty  men 
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would  go  out  to  the  rifle  range  and  practice  shooting.  We  were  encouraged  to 
go  to  the  range  and  were  supplied  with  ammunition. 

Camp  facilities  for  laundry  were  notably  lacking,  and  I  never  could  make 
myself  like  to  do  washing  with  scrub  brush  and  hand  power.  An  oilhouse  friend 
took  me  with  him  one  day  to  meet  an  elderly  woman  who  was  doing  his  washing,  and 
I  employed  her  for  a  small  wage  to  do  mine.   This  woman  and  her  husband  were 
refugees  from  a  community  north  of  us  that  had  been  overcome  by  the  Germans 
early  in  the  war.   The  husband  could  speak  English  and  earned  a  scanty  living 
by  doing  piece  work  for  a  small  local  furniture  factory.  We  kept  the  man  sup- 
plied with  American  cigarettes  and  the  woman  with  soap;  both  were  happy  to 
serve  us  and  we  became  firm  friends.  Laundry  work  and  mending  were  done  satis- 
factorily, and  we  learned  much  French  history  from  the  man,  who  well  remembered 
the  war  of  1870-71. 

Abainville,  France,  A. P.O.,  February  6,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  A  few  lines  today  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well  and  that  we  are 
still  in  Abainville  with  not  much  to  do. 

Aunt  Libby'3  letter  dated  January  17  came  today  and  it  contained  a  lot  of 
news.  I  am  morry  to  hear  of  the  deaths  of  Mrs.  Tennyson  Swank  and  Will  Swank. 
The  "flu"  is  causing  more  deaths  than  the  war.  We  must  hope  for  the  best. 

Roy  Marts  and  Sam  Wharton  were  fortunate  in  getting  home  as  soon  as  they 
did.  I  have  not  had  a  reply  to  my  last  letter  to  Wilber  Foote  so  am  assuming 
that  he  is  on  his  way  home.  A  move  here  seems  to  be  in  the  making.  Lists  of 
things  and  equipment  to  be  carried  have  been  oosted,  boxes  made  and  stenciled, 
and  non-commissioned  officers  given  instructions.  Army  orders  and  doings  are 
very  mysterious  affairs,  so  do  not  build  up  too  many  hopes  for  my  early  appear- 
ance at  home. 

We  had  another  good  show  last  night  and  the  "Y"  was  crowded.  No  one  here 
is  overworked  and  all  of  us  were  able  to  attend.  We  are  all  restricted  to 
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camp  now  on  account  of  two  or  three  men  raising  some  kind  of  trouble  in  the 
village.  Our  old  friend  "narrow  gauge"  is  almost  dead  with  just  enough  work 
now  to  keep  the  force  on  the  job. 

Were  you  able  to  find  the  city  of  Nlmes  on  the  map?  Have  the  boxes  and 
cards  arrived  yet?  I  wish  I  had  another  furlough  starting  tomorrow.  We  will 
be  paid  tonight,  a  regular  proceeding  since  coming  here.  Only  one  month's  pay 
was  late.  There  is  always  a  lot  of  hilarity  when  pay  call  sounds.  Two  of  my 
letters  from  Aunt  Libby  had  been  opened  before  they  arrived  and  the  gum  and 
blades  were  missing.  We  can  buy  both  here  now  in  plentiful  quantities.  Hope 
this  finds  you  all  well.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

Commenting  on  laundry  difficulties  in  the  preceding  section  leads  me  to 
include  a  description  of  the  Abainvilie  public  laundry,  and  it  was  duplicated 
in  thousands  of  other  places.  Wot  only  in  France  but  in  other  countries  women 
have  for  centuries  used  rivers  and  small  streams  for  laundry  purposes.  A  flat 
stone  and  a  vjooden  paddle  are  necessary  implements.  In  Abainvilie  a  neatly 
constructed  masonry  house  without  walls  extended  out  and  over  one  side  of  the 
small  river.  The  bank  was  furnished  with  smooth  stones  placed  at  the  water's 
edge.  Dipping  clothes  into  the  water  and  then  placing  them  on  the  stones  the 
women  paddled  them  vigorously,  repeating  the  dipping  and  turning  the  clothes 
until  cleaning  was  accomplished.  It  was  also  a  social  occasion,  and  the 
laughter  and  gabble  were  to  us  a  never-ending  source  of  amusement.  If  soap 
was  available,  it  was  rubbed  in  as  the  paddle  moved  up  and  down  with  conversa- 
tion never  lagging. 

Abainvilie,  France,  A.,.0.  703,  February  10,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  have  not  heard  from  you  this  week  but  am  writing  anyway,  hoping 
that  there  are  no  more  mail  delays.  I  received  another  letter  from  Earl  yester- 
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day  and  I  hope  his  family  are  hearing  from  him  by  this  time.   I  just  finished 
writing  a  letter  to  him,  relaying  news  1  had, with  the  thought  that  he  might 
not  yet  be  hearing  from  home;  and  he  had  not  ten  days  ago. 

The  ink  I  am  using  has  been  frozen,  thus  accounting  for  poor  quality  and 
blots.  We  are  still  on  the  job  and  working  a  little.  The  14th  Engineers  are 
leaving  this  week;  they  have  been  in  France  eighteen  months  and  served  part 
of  the  time  with  the  British  army. 

I  read  everything  I  can  lay  my  hands  on;  and  when  that  is  exhausted,  I  go 
to  bed  and  sleep.  We  are  restricted  to  camp,  and  I  cannot  get  out  for  walks 
as  I  did  earlier.  The  weather  is  quite  cold  now,  and  the  sun  shines  more  than 
it  did  some  time  ago.  We  were  prepared  for  a  warmer  break,  but  the  weather 
suddenly  turned  colder.   I  am  growing  lazy.   I  did  my  own  washing  for  a  long 
time,  but  now  I  hire  an  old  French  woman  to  do  it  and  she  does  a  good  job, 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a  job  that  keeps  me  dry  and  warm,  and  1 
never  have  to  stand  inspection  on  account  of  working  nights.  Last  Sunday  the 
boys  had  to  come  out  with  full  packs  for  inspection.  Putting  a  pack  together 
is  a  real  job,  and  the  barracks  were  not  fitting  places  for  preachers  while 
packing  was  in  progress. 

I  am  glad  I  had  the  mumps  last  winter.  Several  of  our  boys  came  down 
with  mumps,  and  the  disease  is  considered  a  joke  in  the  army*  1  do  not  think 
mumps  a  joking  matter  at  all,  nor  do  the  men  who  have  them.  Our  company  has 
been  healthy,  everything  considered.  A  few  men  have  been  in  the  hospital  and 
we  have  had  only  one  death,  Lt.  McClure,  who  died  last  fall  shortly  after  we 
arrived  here. 

Have  the  boxes  I  sent  from  Nimes  arrived,  and  if  so,  in  what  shape  were 
they?  If  the  boxes  came  through  in  good  shape  I  will  probably  send  others. 
I  can't  think  of  anything  more  to  write  so  will  close.  Hope  this  finds  you 
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all  well.  Love, 

Gilbert. 

The  next  letter  shows  why  I  had  cause  for  rejoicing  again.   It  was  good 
news  and  this  time  plans  worked  out  to  my  advantage  as  subsequent  letters  will 
set  forth.  My  university  dream  was  soon  to  be  realized*, 

Abainville,  France,  A. P.O.  703,  February  15,  1919 
Dear  Folks  %   -  We  have  had  no  mail  from  the  States  for  three  weeks  but  we  do 
get  mail  from  men  stationed  in  France,,   T  had  two  letters  from  Earl  thi3  week, 
and  he  is  well  and  teaching  in  a  Post  school  in  Germany.   In  Coblentz  a  few 
days  ago,  he  saw  Harry  Randall  and  my  old  roommate  and  friend,  Karl  Keller. 
Karl  is  in  the  42nd  Division,  better  known  as  the  "Rainbow, "  and  Earl  sent  me 
his  address  and  gave  Karl  mijie9  Now  Karl  and  I  will  soon  be  in  touch  with  each 
other •   I  had  not  heard  from  Karl  since  last  fall  when  he  was  in  Camp  Lee. 

The  university  project  is  on  top  again.  The  company  commander  informed  me 
yesterday  that  an  order  had  been  issued  in  an  altered  form.  A  3oldier  student 
will  be  placed  on  detached  service  with  an  allowance  of  two  dollars  per  day  for 
food  and  one  dollar  per  day  for  room  rente   Three  of  us  who  a^e  college  gradu- 
ates put  in  applications  and  the  commander  endorsed  them.  The  tern  is  one  of 
three  months  and  ends  June  30;  the  only  expense  to  us  is  tuition,  which  amounts 
to  about  $50.   If  I  hear  favorably  from  my  application,  I  will  send  for  money. 

No  doubt  you  think  I  change  my  mind  a  lot,  but  in  fact  the  army  is  very 
uncertain  in  its  doings  and  we  think  accordingly.   I  dislike  putting  off  my 
homecoming;  but  when  one  considers  the  opportunities  offered,  things  change. 
My  application  is  made  for  entrance  to  a  British  university  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  is  necessary  for  admission  to  a  university  in  France. 

As  it  is,  our  company  may  not  be  home  much  sooner  than  will  I.   The 
company  may  be  shifted  to  Gonflans,  a  town  near  Metz  and  the  German  border, 
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and  that  means  a  longer  stay.  It  is  now  up  to  the  authorities  whether  I  go  or 
stay.  Three  months  in  England  will  be  a  great  experience  and  a  term  in  an 
English  university  should  give  me  an  excellent  basis  for  study  in  Chicago 
University  later.  We  will  take  with  us  full  equipment  with  the  exception  of 
arms.  Brest  is  in  the  headlines  again.  President  Wilson  goes  home  by  way  of 
Brest,  and  I  hope  he  inspects  the  place.  The  camp  is  about  four  miles  from 
Brest  and  spreads  over  hills  and  valleys.  It  was  bad  enough  last  fall  when 
we  were  there.  Somebody  blundered  and  the  boys  have  had  to  pay  in  terms  of 
extreme  discomfort  and  sickness. 

We  had  another  good  show  last  night,  and  tonight  we  have  a  basketball 
game.  The  lights  are  going  out  now  so  I  will  close.  Love  and  best  wishes. 

Gilbert. 

Abainville,  France,  A. P.O.  703,  February  17,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  just  received  two  letters  from  you  dated  January  14  and  20. 
Our  mall  came  yesterday  and  today  by  the  bagful.  The  last  tieup  lasted  three 
weeks  and  applied  only  to  that  coming  from  the  States.  I  also  had  a  letter 
from  Aunt  Libby  and  two  rolls  of  papers,  19th  and  20th.  A  letter  came  from 
Clara  dated  January  26,  one  from  Bernice  dated  January  14,  and  six  from 
friends  dating  from  December  28  to  January  28.  Three  copies  of  the  Kent 
Tribune  also  made  their  appearance.  I  am  now  in  touch  with  Karl  Keller.  Karl 
did  not  see  action  and  was  transferred  to  the  Rainbow  Division  Signal  Corps  as 
a  replacement.  He  is  enjoying  himself  as  much  as  possible  in  a  German  town 
near  Coblentz. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Sylvester  Summers  yet.  I  wrote  to  him  as  soon  as 
1  read  your  letter  giving  me  his  address.  Sylvester  may  have  been  called  into 
service  and  addresses  lost  as  often  happens.  I  never  received  a  letter  from 
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Dad  dated  November  26.  The  last  from  him  was  one  he  started  and  Mother  finished. 
The  letters  that  came  containing  pictures  showed  Wilber  in  uniform  and  pictures 
of  the  little  fellows.  I  remember  commenting  on  both  sets  of  pictures.  No 
doubt  a  few  letters  have  been  lost  in  transit.  I  try  to  answer  all  questions 
you  ask.  Mail  does  get  tied  up  and  some  of  it  looks  worse  for  wear  when  it 
does  arrive. 

I  am  sure  I  have  received  most  of  your  letters  and  papers,  and  the  lost 
will  probably  show  up  sooner  or  later.  The  papers  keep  me  busy  for  a  time 
and  then  I  pass  them  along  to  the  other  Knox  County  boys.  Harris  sometimes 
receives  papers  from  home;  but  Householder  never  does,  and  he  is  happy  to 
have  them.  His  mother  died  since  he  entered  the  army  service.  Householder 
was  one  of  two  of  our  boys  who  were  under  fire,  being  on  detached  service  at 
the  front  for  a  month. 

My  last  letter  ended  suddenly  when  the  lights  failed  due  to  boiler 
trouble  in  the  powerhouse.  The  break  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  we  had  to 
resort  to  candles  for  light.  To  say  the  least,  it  wasn't  much  fun. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  Earl's  family  is  hearing  from  him  now.  I  re- 
layed all  the  news  I  had  at  hand  when  I  heard  of  his  plight,  and  it  was  his 
first  news  in  four  months.  Keller  has  been  more  fortunate  in  hearing  from 
his  home  folk.  Karl's  health  is  much  improved  and  he  says  he  can  stand  any- 
thing. He  further  says  he  is  going  to  punch  the  head  of  the  doctor  who  told 
him  he  was  due  to  "check  in"  unless  he  got  out  on  a  farm  or  he  entered  the 
army.  Karl  also  reminded  me  that  he  had  won  the  last  bet  we  made.  The 
agreement  was  to  the  effect  that  the  one  who  married  first  would  eat  at  the 
Hollenden  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Karl  will  be  married  as  soon  as  he 
gets  out  and  lands  a  good  job.  1  am  hoping  that  Karl  and  I  can  sometime  get 
into  the  same  school  system.  1  know  the  young  lady  very  well;  she  is  a  very 
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fine  person  and  will  be  a  good  wife  for  Karl. 

I  have  met  many  fine  men  in  the  amy.  One  man,  a  college  student  and 
teacher,  who  bunks  next  to  me  has  applied  for  admission  to  the  university 
project.  I  have  many  friends  in  Company  N  and  fine  fellows  they  are.  Todtsy 
the  company  commander  asked  me  to  write  our  company  history,  which  will  become 
part  of  the  History  of  the  21st  Engineers  and  published  after  the  war.  First 
Lieutenant  William  Bruckman  is  now  in  command  of  Company  N,  Captain  Cannon 
having  been  transferred  elsewhere. 

I  am  now  known  as  the  Company  Historian  on  account  of  my  knowledge  of 
French  history,  which  has  helped  pass  away  many  of  our  long  winter  evenings 
when  we  gather  about  the  stove,  and  someone  springs  a  question  concerning 
Napoleon,  Loui3  XIV,  or  some  other  character  who  made  a  name  for  himself.  I 
am  glad  I  have  something  to  talk  about  at  least. 

Bernice  wrote  me  a  very  nice  letter,  which  shows  so  well  the  progress 
she  is  making  in  school.  Her  handwriting  is  much  better  than  mine  which,  I 
fear,  is  growing  steadily  worse.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  British  univer- 
sity (if  I  am  chosen)  with  growing  eagerness.  Courses  in  a  foreign  school 
should  help  me  in  getting  a  good  position  when  I  return  to  the  tsaching  field. 
I  may  ask  President  McGilvrey  for  assistance  and  recommendation. 

Howard  and  Lillie  Gregg  are  making  a  good  start  and  should  do  well  on  the 
Braddock  farm.  Howard  is  a  good  farmer  and  has  a  good  eye  for  appearance. 
What  is  Martin  Welker  doing  now  for  a  living?  It  seems  strange  to  think  of 
Martin  being  married  as  it  seems  so  recently  that  he  came  to  our  yard  to  play 
kid  games.  Life  is  a  swiftly  moving  drama,  almost  like  a  movie.  It  seems  as 
yesterday  that  I  was  a  schoolboy  in  Brick  school,  fishing  at  the  railroad 
bridge,  and  having  no  responsibilities  whatsoever. 

Shakespeare  once  said  that  Life  was  only  a  stage  and  mortals  merely  the 
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players;  and  he  was  right.  I  was  aware  of  January  20  being  my  birthday  and  I 
spent  part  of  it  at  Aveales  on  the  Mediterranean  seashore.  One  writer  has 
said  that  life  is  a  road  along  which  we  pass  but  once  and  from  which  there  i3 
no  return;  so  let  us  make  the  most  of  it  as  we  go.   "Let  us  so  order  our 
lives,"  he  said,  "that  each  foot  of  the  journey  will  be  a  pleasant  memory  of 
useful  action  when  we  reach  the  stage  of  completion  and  look  out  over  the 
valleys  and  plains  of  the  Great  Unknown.   Therein  lies  man8 s  greatest  rsward 
in  that  he  has  been  a  smooth-running  part  in  the  great  drama  that  closes  as 
mysteriously  as  it  begins."  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

Abainville,  France,  A. P.O.  703,  February  24,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  Your  last  letter  came  Friday  and  along  with  it  u   roll  of  Plain 
Dealers  and  Youth1 s  Companions.  I  read  the  marked  column  with  interest  although 
I  do  not  agree  with  its  arguments.  My  choice  for  Republican  presidential 
nominee  lies  among  the  following:  Senators  Harding,  Lodge,  and  Johnson, 
General  Wood  and  Judge  Hughes.  The  country  is  due  for  a  change  in  administra- 
tion, but  I  do  think  President  Wilson  and  his  advisors  have  done  great  things. 

The  old  Youth's  Companion  always  looks  good;  please  renew  my  subscription 
when  it  falls  due  in  March  or  April.  When  I  was  in  school  in  Kent,  I  always 
bought  a  Plain  Dealer  on  my  way  to  breakfast  and  read  while  waiting  for  my 
grub.   I  wish  I  could  get  it  right  off  the  press  here.  We  get  the  European 
edition  of  The  New  York  Herald,  printed  in  Paris,  and  the  British  Daily  Mail. 
They  are  dailies  and  are  four-page  affairs,  good,  but  not  up  to  American 
standards.  Our  army  paper,  Stars  and  Stripes,  coraes  out  each  Saturday  and 
is  good. 

According  to  your  letters  I  will  not  go  hungry  when  I  return.  I  will 
surely  appreciate  home  cooking  after  a  year  of  army  chow,  I  feel  now  that  I 
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could  oat  two  gallons  of  ice  cream  at  a  sitting;  one  of  ray  first  moves  when  I 
get  off  the  boat  will  be  toward  an  ice-cream  stand.  The  last  ice  cream  I  had 
was  bought  on  the  ferry  that  carried  us  from  Jersey  City  to  Hoboken. 

I  had  letters  yesterday  from  Wilber  Foote  and  Sari  Welker.  Wilber  is  now 
with  a  supply  company,  and  Earl  has  heard  from  home  and  is  enjoying  himself  as 
best  he  can  in  Germany.  He  is  applying  for  university  appointment. 

We  had  another  good  show  here  last  week  and  a  band  concert  last  night. 
Church  services  were  held  Sunday  evening ,  and,  all  in  all,  time  passes  and  we 
do  little  work  that  amounts  to  anything •  If  I  am  appointed  to  it,  the  uni- 
versity work  will  be  a  godsend  to  mee 

I  am  enjoying  a  day  off  and  will  go  to  Gondrecourt  on  a  pass.  We  are 
still  restricted  to  camp,  and  passes  are  necessary  to  get  by  the  military 
police 0  If  the  rain  holds  off,  I  will  come  back  by  a  road  I  have  not  traveled 
since  last  fall  when  the  weather  was  good*,  Hope  you  are  all  well.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

Our  Catholic  men  went  to  mass  in  the  village  church.  Protestant  services 
were  held  in  the  "Y"  and  not  well  attended.  Chaplains  did  not  often  come  our 
way,  at  least  regularly,  and  the  "Y"  people  did  the  best  they  could  with  lay 
leadership. 

Abainville,  France,  A. P.O.  703,  March  2,  1919 
Dear  Folks i   -  It  is  now  2:30  a.m.  and  I  am  at  work,  just  waiting  for  quitting 
time.  My  shift  gained  an  hour  tonight  when  the  clocks  were  moved  up  an  hour. 
We  have  our  time  problems  here,  too.  Your  last  letter  came  yesterday  along 
with  one  from  harry  welker  and  Aunt  Libby.  Another  roll  of  papers  came  and 
are  being  read  avidly  by  the  ttnox  County  boys. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  boxes  from  Nlmes  arrived  in  good  shape  and 
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that  applies  to  the  box  from  here.  Dad's  souvenir  will  be  along  soon.  While 
in  Paris  1  saw  what  was  left  of  a  Zeppelin,  engine  and  framework.  It  was  the 
L-49  and  was  shot  down  after  bombing  Paris.  I  managed  to  pull  off  a  piece  of 
metal  and  will  have  a  ring  made  from  it  by  a  friend  who  is  a  real  craftsman. 
The  boys  with  me  were  "gassing"  with  the  old  French  guide  while  I  was  securing 
the  metal. 

We  have  had  no  more  feeds  at  the  frenchman's  house  since  restrictions  were 
placed  on  us.  Here  is  the  way  trie  potatoes  are  fried.  They  are  cut  in  long 
slices  and  fried  in  a  pan  of  melted  grease.  They  are  then  put  in  a  wire 
basket  and  held  near  the  flames,  singeing  off  the  grease  and  making  them  crisp. 
Try  it,  and  see  if  it  works. 

We  are  still  on  the  job  and  doing  nothing  most  or  the  time.  Friday  morn- 
ing I  was  called  to  the  adjutant's  office  and  assured  that  in  all  probability 
I  would  be  sent  to  England,  provided,  of  course,  nothing  happened  to  change 
things .  I  will  write  before  leaving  here  and  only  send  for  money  when  I  am 
sure  of  going.  Mail  will  be  forwarded  from  here,  and  i  will  send  my  new 
address  as  soon  as  i  have  one. 

I  was  promoted  yesterday  to  first-class  private  along  with  twenty-three 
others,  i  will  now  receive  536  per  month.  Charles  Gervenka  of  Mount  Vetoon 
Has  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  Charles  is  foreman  of  the  locomotive 

repair  shop. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  coming  spring  will  finally  banish  the  "flu"  for  all 
time.  1  am  sorry  to  learn  of  illness  in  the  Moore  home.  1  am  well  and  now 
weigh  200  pounds.  My  friends  here  say  they  can  scarcely  recognize  me  now  as 
the  skinny  fellow  who  came  over  with  them  last  fall.  Hope  you  are  well. 

Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 


. 
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before  my  next  letter  was  written  Irom  Le  Havre,  r  ranee,  the  quick  march 
ol"  events  almost  overwhelmed  me.  ^arly  on  March  3  I  was  summoned  to  the 
office  and  told  to  be  ready  to  move  that  night;  and  believe  me,  I  moved,  k 
full  description  follows  later  in  thin  narrative. 

le  Havre,  f ranee,  March  5,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  By  the  time  this  Jotter  reaches  you  I  will  be  in  school  in 
England  in  a  university  not  chosen  yet.  It  is  11:30  a.m.  now,  and  I  leave 
for  Southampton,  England  at  3:00  p.m.  Just  as  I  came  from  work  Monday  morning, 
an  order  came  for  me  to  leave  in  the  evening  for  England. 

I  made  up  my  pack,  received  my  traveling  orders  and  records,  and  at  6:00 
p.m.  bade  farewell  to  my  comrades  and  had  a  last  look  at  the  camp  that  has  for 
six  months  sheltered  me.  I  went  by  train  from  Gondrecourt  to  Sorcy  but  failed 
to  get  on  the  Paris  express,  it  being  too  crowded  with  passengers.  A  friendly 
caDtain  offsrod  me  a  ride  in  his  automobile  to  Commercy  where  I  could  get 
another  train  if  I  would  help  him  with  his  baggage,  some  of  which  could  not 
be  checked.  Hie  checked  my  pack  with  his  baggage,  and  I  in  turn  gave  him 
assistance. 

I  arrived  in  Paris  last  night  about  6:00  and  left  at  10:15  for  Le  Havre, 
a  port  city  on  the  English  Channel.  1  arrived  here  this  morning  about  6:00 
and  am  now  in  the  "Y,"  having  just  eaten  a  good  dinner. 

There  are  many  soldiers  hero  headed  lor  English  universities  and  I  hope 
Earl  or  Karl,  or  both  show  up,  and  both  have  applied.  I  was  sorry  to  leave 
the  boys  back  at  Abainville  and  1  hope  they  get  home  before  June  30,  the  date 
when  my  school  work  ends. 

I  intend  to  see  London  and  as  many  other  interesting  places  as  possible. 
I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  in  Paris  last  night  and  witnessed  the 
parade  along  the  boulevards.  People  were  celebrating  Kardi  Oras  and  I  saw 
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more  people  in  an  hour  than  ever  I  did  in  two  hours  or  more. 

Do  not  write  again  until  I  send  my  new  address,  i&y   first  stop  will  be 
in  Camp  Winchester  but  only  for  a  short  time. 

I  was  the  only  man  from  our*  company  chosen  to  go  to  England  and  one  of 
the  two  from  the  camp.  My  comrades  all  said  that  I  must  be  wearing  a  rabbit's 
foot  or  carrying  a  horseshoe.  Good  fortune  is  running  with  me  now  and  I  am 
more  than  happy  that  I  served  in  Company  N.   I  brought  the  company  history  up 
to  date  and  received  my  promotion  just  in  time. 

How  when  some  of  the  good  folk  tell  you  they  have  sons  in  Harvard  or 
Yale,  you  can  reply  by  telling  them  you  have  a  son  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
in  whatever  university  is  opened  to  me.  The  war  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  a  wiser  lad  will  return  than  the  one  who  left  last  May.  Please 
pass  my  address  around  among  family  and  friends,  and  they  will  be  hearing 
from  me  as  I  hope  to  hear  from  them.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

The  Journey  from  Abainville  to  Le  Havre  was  a  strenuous  one  as  was  often 
the  case  in  war  times.   I  will  elaborate  on  this  and  other  phases  of  the 
project  preliminaries  in  a  later  section. 
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A  THIRD  INTERLUDE 

i^jr  departure  from  Abainville  and  transfer  to  England  marked  a  definite  turn- 
ing point  in  my  military  career  and  during  the  last  few  hours  with  my  comrades  in 
Company  N  I  thought  of  many  things.  Suddenly  I  realized  how  much  I  owed  to 
officers  and  men  lor  friendship  and  the  close  associations  formed  since  the  pre- 
ceding July  when  I  became  a  member  of  that  gallant  band  and  was  assigned  to  Squad 
1.  As  indicated  in  my  letter,  I  was  summoned  to  the  orderly  room  just  after 
breakfast  by  Lt.  Sodestrom,  who  told  me  to  wash  up  and  get  into  uniform;  my 
orders  had  come  through  and  I  was  to  report  to  the  adjutant  within  thirty  minutes. 
Lt.  Sodestrom  accompanied  me  to  headquarters  where  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to 
leave  for  England  in  the  evening.  Adjutants  are  busy  men  and  this  one  tersely 
gave  orders  that  1  was  to  check  with  the  supply  room,  exchange  used  or  wornout 
clothing  for  new,  and  take  with  me  full  garrison  equipment  with  the  exception  of 
a  rifle.  Travel  orders  and  ration  coupons  were  provided  and  my  service  records 
prepared  for  transfer.  Lt.  Sodestrom  was  ordered  to  supervise  my  preparations 
and  report  back  when  I  finally  checked  out.  The  adjutant  shook  hands  with  me 
and  wished  me  well,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  busy  and  memorable  day. 

Word  of  my  imminent  departure  soon  spread  among  off-duty  men  and  I  had  many 
offers  of  assistance,  money  included.  Our  company  barber  insisted  on  giving  me  a 
free  haircut  and  our  tailor  offered  his  services  in  repairing  clothing,  replacing 
buttons,  etc.  In  the  supply  room  my  old  friend  Sgt.  Basham  made  short  shrift  of 
anything  that  appeared  worn  or  not  well  fitted.  Corporal  Herb  Jenny  volunteered 
to  accompany  me  to  the  Gondrecourt  railway  station  and  give  me  assistance  with  my 
pack.  Fred  Radikopf ,  our  efficient  mail  orderly,  pressed  upon  me  the  importance 
of  sending  him  my  new  address  as  soon  as  possible.  By  the  time  our  noon  meal  was 
over  all  hands  had  heard  the  news,  and  I  felt  very  humble  and  grateful  for  the 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  my  fellow  soldiers,  many  of  whom  I  scarcely 
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knew  by  name.  I  was  to  hear  many  times  the  greetings  of  "rabbit's  foot"  and 
"horseshoe,"  before  the  day  was  over.  I  shall  never  forget  the  cheering  I  re- 
ceived when  I  left  the  barracks  for  the  last  time.  The  boys  were  sincerely 
pleased  to  have  one  of  their  number  get  a  good  break.  The  officers,  too,  added 
their  good  wishes,  and  I  am  ever  grateful  to  them  for  their  help.  Lieutenants 
Bruckman  and  Smith  attend  our  reunions  to  this  day,  and  we  never  forget. 

Herb  Jenny  and  Bill  Schneyer  accompanied  me  to  the  station  and  saw  me  off  on 
the  train.  Herb  had  relatives  in  England  and  would  have  enjoyed  going  along  if 
such  possibility  had  existed.  I  left  that  train  at  Sorcy  and  prepared  to  board 
the  Paris-bound  express  at  midnight.  To  my  amazement  and  sorrow  I  could  not  get 
aboard  in  the  short  time  the  train  stood  at  the  station.  My  heavy  pack  weighed 
me  down,  and  from  the  last  compartment  I  attempted  to  board  came  a  strong  push 
that  sent  me  backwards  and  over.  As  I  returned  to  the  waiting  room,  a  sympathetic 
travel  sergeant  who  had  checked  my  orders  told  me  that  another  train  would  com© 
through  next  morning  and  advised  that  I  go  over  to  a  nearby  laundry  company  and 
ask  for  shelter  until  morning.  Dead  tired  and  beat,  I  followed  the  sergeant's 
advice  and  was  taken  in  by  the  man  in  charge,  given  a  bunk,  and  fed  next  morning. 

Returning  to  the  station,  I  found  a  captain  waiting  for  the  train.  We  were 
both  informed  that  the  train  would  pause  only  a  few  seconds  and  we  might  have 
difficulty  getting  aboard.  The  travel  sergeant  advised  that  we  go  to  Commercy, 
a  larger  town  a  few  miles  distant  where  the  same  train  stopped  for  a  much  longer 
period.  The  captain  had  been  brought  to  the  station  in  an  old  Ford,  and  the 
driver  was  waiting.  The  captain  told  me  that  he  would  get  me  on  the  train  and 
check  my  baggage  with  his,  if  I  in  turn  would  help  with  baggage  that  could  not 
be  checked.  The  captain  limped  from  an  injury  which  excited  sympathy  from  the 
train  people,  and  I  was  permitted  to  help  him  into  his  first-class  accommodations 
and  remain  with  him.  The  captain  was  a  good  actor,  and  the  limp  grew  steadily 
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worse  when  a  French  chef  de  gare  questioned  my  presence.  The  train  stood  in 
Commercy  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  we  were  off  for  Paris.  I  helped  the 
friendly  captain  off  the  train,  retrieved  ray  pack,  and  set  out  to  see  as  much  of 
Paris  as  a  few  hours  would  permit.  The  pack  was  a  troublesome  encumbrance,  and 
I  checked  it  with  the  Red  Cross.  Mardi  Gras  was  being  celebrated,  and  the  streets 
were  crowded.  I  had  no  trouble  finding  good  food,  and  the  weather  was  fine.  My 
travel  orders  were  very  explicit;  I  had  no  trouble  finding  the  station  from  which 
the  Le  Havre  train  started. 

The  train  being  crowded,  I  stood  throughout  the  journey  of  several  hours. 
Memories  of  that  journey  are  jumbled.  I  was  so  tired  that  I  can  remember  only 
the  swaying  of  the  coach  as  I  hung  on  to  a  strap  and  from  time  to  time  fell 
asleep  standing.  Arriving  in  Le  havre,  we  were  taken  to  a  barracks  for  a  few 
hours  of  rest.  My  letter  told  how  part  of  the  day  was  spent  while  we  were  waiting 
to  go  aboard  the  Channel  steamer  Yale.  The  night  crossing  was  uneventful,  and  I 
slept  most  of  the  time,  anchored  to  a  bench  by  my  belt.  Next  morning  we  disem- 
barked in  Southampton. 

The  majority  of  passengers  on  the  Yale  were  American  soldiers  university 
bound.  We  were  given  instructions  when  and  where  to  report  for  transportation 
to  Camp  Winchester  and  then  given  "liberty."  Hearing  English  spoken  again  was  a 
delightful  experience,  and  we  soon  found  a  bank  where  we  could  change  our  francs 
into  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Nearby  were  several  good  restaurants,  and  I 
was  one  of  a  party  of  six  to  find  table  space  in  an  almost  empty  dining  room. 
Inquiry  brought  the  response  that  ham  and  eggs  could  be  provided  with  only  a  few 
minutes'  delay.   "Bring  them  on,"  we  shouted  in  unison,  "double  orders."  A 
whispered  conference  between  our  elderly  waitress  and  the  proprietor  brought  the 
response  that  our  coupons  would  suffice  if  we  did  not  come  back  again  that  day. 
How  well  I  remember  that  meal:  ham  and  eggs,  potatoes,  coffee,  and  something 
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called  muffins,  dark,  and  hard,  but  nevertheless  good.  Our  waitress  was  quite 
obliging  and  respectful,  and  we  serenaded  her  with  a  couple  of  our  favorite  camp 
songs,  polite  ones  of  course.   "Lor*  bless  you,  gentlemen,"  she  called  as  we  left. 

Enroute  our  destination  orders  were  changed,  and  we  round  oursexves  detrain- 
ing in  Camp  Knotty  Ash  in  Liverpool.  We  were  assigned  barracks  and  furnished  with 
cots  and  blankets.  Knotty  Ash  was  an  English  troop  camp  being  used  by  American 
soldiers  for  the  time  being.  Our  own  organization  was  temporary,  and  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  F.  F.  Longley,  a  West  Fointer,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
student  needs  and  foibles,  having  himself  been  a  member  for  several  years  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Men  continued  to  come  in  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  Earl  Welker  and  Karl  Keller  were  not  among  them;  they  had  not  been 
chosen. 

During  the  day  we  stayed  closely  in  camp  while  assignments  were  being  made. 
I  soon  found  that  I  had  received  my  first  choice,  University  of  London,  School 
of  Economics.  I  asked  for  and  received  a  pass  to  go  downtown  in  Liverpool  and 
cable  home  for  money.  I  purchased  a  camera  and  had  opportunity  to  look  about  a 
bit.  We  were  free  to  go  down  town  evenings.  Returning  one  evening  we  saw  a 
riot  in  progress  near  the  camp  gates.  Australian,  Canadian,  and  British  soldiers 
were  engaged  in  a  fight  that  lasted  until  armed  guards  broke  it  up.  Two  or  three 
hundred  men  were  in  the  brawl  in  which,  as  the  papers  reported  next  day,  several 
had  been  seriously  injured.  Bad  blood  existed  among  the  three  nationalities  con- 
cerned, and  brawls  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Our  food  was  of  poor  quality,  and  we  were  happy  when  orders  came  to  move  out. 
Our  London-bound  party  boarded  a  train  for  that  city,  and  we  enjoyed  our  trip  to 
the  limit.  At  last  we  had  our  goals  in  sight,  and  we  did  some  more  singing,  to 
the  delight  of  our  fellow  passengers. 
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Camp  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool,  England,  March  6,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  am  now  in  another  phase  of  my  journey  toward  a  British  ■university 
whose  name  I  do  not  yet  know.  Arriving  at  Le  Havre,  I  found  a  large  number  of 
soldier  students  waiting  for  the  boat.  We  left  port  in  the  evening  at  10:00; 
when  morning  broke,  we  were  in  Southampton  harbor.  The  last  I  saw  of  France  was 
a  signal  light  on  shore.  I  stretched  out  on  a  bench  and  fell  asleep,  waking 
later  to  the  roll  and  pitch  of  our  channel  steamer.  Sleep  soon  overtook  me  again 
and  held  me  fast  until  morning;  we  were  in  Southampton*  Several  of  the  boys  suf- 
fered from  seasickness  but  this  time  I  never'  felt  a  qualm. 

We  were  dismissed  at  the  American  Hdq.  Office  at  9:00  a.m.  and  immediately 
made  a  dash  for  restaurants.  I  had  a  good  breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs  costing  me 
three  shillings  or  about  seventy  cents  in  our  money .  The  ham-and~egg  breakfast 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  I  had  eaten  since  leaving  home  and  was  very  good.  I 
hope  the  hens  are  laying  when  I  get  home.  We  found  a  bank  and  had  our  money 
changed  into  British  currency. 

At  1:00  p.m.  we  boarded  a  train,  and  an  hour  later  it  left  the  station,  making 
few  stops.  Orders  were  changed,  and  we  passed  up  Camp  Winchester,  going  on  instead 
to  Camp  Knotty  Ash  near  Liverpool. 

We  arrived  at  midnight  and  were  issued  blankets  and  assigned  quarters.  This 
morning  we  registered  and  will  be  assigned  to  colleges  later.  I  had  hopes  of 
meeting  Earl  and  Karl  here,  but  to  date  have  not  seen  thenu  Both  made  applications 
but  further  than  that  I  have  heard  nothing. 

Knotty  Ash  is  a  British  camp  now  being  used  by  American  troops.  There  are 
many  men  here  on  their  way  home,  and  how  fortunate  they  are  I 

The  money  system  in  England  is  a  complicated  affair.  In  France  paper  money 
looked  like  soap  wrappers  and  here  it  resembles  wall  paper .  There  are  pennies, 
shillings,  crowns,  half  crowns,  etc.  I  had  about  $65  and  when  it  was  changed  into 
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English  currency  it  amounted  to  13  pounds  and  a  few  shillings  and  pence.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  ascertain  the  amount  I  will  need  from  home  and  cable  you.  By  the 
time  you  get  this  letter,  the  matter  will  have  long  since  been  settled.  My  pay 
and  allowances  will  take  care  of  most  of  my  expenses  other  than  tuition  and 
travel.  I  will  write  again  as  soon  as  I  receive  further  definite  information. 
Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 
Camp  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool,  England,  March  11,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  We  are  still  awaiting  our  assignments  to  universities.  The  task  of 
classifying  presents  difficulties,  but  authorities  expect  to  have  us  on  our  way 
soon*  Glass  work  begins  early  in  April,  giving  us  plenty  of  time  for  travel 
before  we  settle  down.  I  am  planning  to  go  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  many  other 
places  while  I  am  in  England.  When  announcement  was  made  concerning  the  beginning 
date  of  class  work,  I  found  that  I  would  have  some  time  for  travel  and  consequently 
sent  my  cablegram  at  once.  An  additional  sum  of  $50  will  take  care  of  my  needs 
until  our  pay  and  allowances  come  through .  It  may  seem  that  I  have  changed  my 
mind  several  times,  but  one  never  knows  what  to  expect  in  the  army. 

My  premium  payment  to  the  Midland  Life  Insurance  Company  is  due  April  15,  and 
I  will  appreciate  the  favor  if  you  will  take  care  of  it.  I  will  try  not  to  ''bust" 
you  in  making  payments  and  advancing  funds  to  me  here,  and  I  will  be  out  of  the 
army  soon  and  in  position  to  repay. 

I  wish  you  were  here  to  travel  with  me.  I  am  facing  a  grand  opportunity, 
and  it  all  seems  like  a  dream. 

The  real  and  underlying  purpose  in  sending  2500  college  men  to  England  is  aot 
altogether  for  "head  cramming  with  subject  matter."  The  project  is  also  designed 
to  promote  better  relations  and  understandings  between  the  two  great  branches  of 
English-speaking  people.  The  whole  enterprise  should  produce  much  good.  I  am 
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proud  of  the  fact  that  the  army  has  selected  me  as  one  of  the  2500  to  come  here 
for  the  short  time  given  us. 

I  went  downtown  in  Liverpool  yesterday.  The  city  has  a  population  of  more 
than  a  million  and  resembles  American  cities  very  much.  X  am  purchasing  a  camera 
and  will  bring  home  a  picture  record  of  my  sojourn  in  England.  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  have  a  camera  in  France.  Liverpool  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey 
River,  and  the  harbor  is  one  of  the  world's  largest.  The  docks  are  floating 
affairs,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tides.  Ships  are  here  from  the  world  over. 
There  are  splendid  public  buildings,  and  the  streets  are  of  comfortable  width 
although  crooked  in  places.  Street- car  service  is  excellent,  double  deckers  with 
women  conductors. 

I  walked  out  into  the  country  this  morning  and  found  the  fields  green  and 
fresh  looking.  It  rains  almost  every  day,  but  people  say  that  in  April  the  rains 
come  less  frequently  and  that  spring  and  summer  are  grand.  0  yes,  there  are  many 
"Fords"  on  the  roads  and  streets,  but  large  touring  cars  are  very  few  in  number. 

I  have  no  language  difficulties  here.  People  do  not  speak  quite  as  we  do 
at  home,  but  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  local  dialects.  I  may  be  puzzled  at 
times,  but  that  is  nothing  compared  to  the  jabbering  we  heard  among  the  French. 
It  is  also  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  store  and 
window  signs. 

The  people  are  very  conservative  and  are  not  as  excitable  and  vivacious  as 
are  the  French.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  both  ways.  Stores  and  business 
places  close  on  Sundays  and  everything  quiets  down. 

1  understand  that  the  37th  Division  (The  Ohio  IMational  Guard)  is  now  at  home, 
and  that  the  42nd  (Rainbow)  is  due  to  sail  soon.  The  21st  Engineers  are  due  to 
start  home  soon  according  to  reports.  Reports  and  rumors  flood  the  army,  and 
only  a  few  men  in  charge  know  the  truth.  A  good  policy  is,  "wait  and  see." 
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I  will  be  writing  again  soon  and  this  time  I  am  giving  you  my  new  address: 
Pvt.  1st  Class  Gilbert  Roberts 

University  Detachment,  A.E.t*. 
American  University  Union,  London  Branch, 
16  Pall  Mali  East,  London,  England,  S.W.  1. 
Hope  this  finds  you  all  well.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert . 
The  organization  and  classifying  mill  continued  to  grind.  Our  eating 
arrangements  produced  a  minor  crisis  when  the  British  cooks  were  discovered 
cooking  potatoes  without  removing  them  from  the  burlap  sacks  in  which  they  caraea 
Large  cooking  pots  used  by  the  British  would  hold  a  whole  sackful  of  potatoes, 
so  why  bother  to  remove  the  sack  until  the  spuds  were  ready  to  serve?  We  won- 
dered why  potatoes  were  so  gritty  and  sometimes  mixed  with  strings  and  sticks. 
Col.  Longley  fired  the  cooks  and  called  for  volunteers  from  our  number.  We  had 
a  few  cooks  or  would-be  cooks  among  us,  and  the  matter  was  settled.  Officers 
and  men  alike  helped  serve  the  meals,  and  all  went  well  to  the  end.  The  British 
cooks  were  men  recently  discharged  from  the  navy  and  looking  for  snap  jobs  with 
the  Americans,  who  were  supposed  to  have  plenty  of  money  and  few  brains. 

Camp  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool,  England,  March  15 ,  1919 
Dear  rolks:  -  Your  reply  cablegram  came  yesterday  and  exchanged  into  English 
money  amounts  to  twenty  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and  four  pence,  l  think  all 
is  set  now  for  the  last  lap  of  the  race,  which  I  sincerely  hope  ends  in  duly  at 
home.  University  courses  end  June  30. 

hen  are  beginning  to  leave  now  tor  colleges  of  law,  medicine  and  theology, 
where  courses  begin  earlier  than  the  others. 

i"iy  mail  nas  not  been  forwarded  from  France  on  account  of  my  delay  in  fur- 
nishing my  new  address.  1  have  sent  Company  N  ray  address  now  that  I  have  it,  and 
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mail  should  soon  arrive,  i  have  met  only  a  couple  of  Ohio  men  here  so  Tar.  ^e 
have  a  large  number  of  officers  here  ranging  from  second  lieutenants  to  lieuten- 
ant colonels.  The  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  are 
represented,  and  I  find  myself  in  intellectual  company,  so  to  speak. 

The  sun  has  been  shining  for  three  days  now^  and  birds  are  beginning  to 
sing,  making  their  presence  known.  I  have  purchased  a  nodak  and  am  making  a  few 
snaps.  I  vdD  soon  have  some  interesting  pictures  to  send  home,  iou  have  prob- 
ably heard  of  Lord  Derby,  one  of  England's  outstanding  men.  The  Derby  estate  is 
close  by  Camp  Knotty  Ash,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  visit  it. 

We  are  under  orders  to  stick  close  to  camp  during  the  day  and  be  ready  for 
interviews  if  necessary.  We  will  be  moving  out  soon.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert 

Fickleness  on  the  part  of  Liverpool  weather  kept  us  indoors  much  of  the 
time.  As  I  remember,  there  were  two  or  three  days  when  we  had  rain,  snow,  and 
sunshine  alternating  hour  by  hour.  Dampness  and  chill  rivaled  the  kind  we  had 
in  Abainville  and  all  the  time  our  British  friends  were  promising  something 
better  next  day.  Preparations  at  last  were  comoleted,  and  we  moved  out  of  the 
Liverpool  station  at  10:00  p.m.  on  March  20.   I  had  been  assigned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  School  of  Economics. 

When  I  had  found  that  the  great  majority  of  soldier  students  were  giving 
first-place  choice  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  I  decided  to  give  my  first  choice 
to  London.  The  great  metropolis  offered  so  much  travel  and  sightseeing  wlthia 
its  limits  besides  being  an  important  railway  center,  that  its  facilities  were 
unexcelled  as  a  base.  The  School  of  Economics  had  on  its  faculty  many  of  the 
world's  best  authorities  in  history,  economics,  anthropology,  and  government; 
and  too,  being  the  seat  of  government,  Parliament  offered  opportunities  for 
first-hand  study  and  observation.  I  never  had  reason  to  regret  my  choice. 
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London,  Kngland,  March  21,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  At  last  I  have  arrived  in  London,  where  I  shall  spend  the  next 
three  months,  or  until  June  30.  We  left  Liverpool  last  night  at  10:00  and 
arrived  in  London  about  5:00  a.m.  We  are  staying  in  one  of  the  "Y"  hotels  and 
ail  accommodations  are  crowded  with  incoming  students,  and  Canadian,  Australian, 
and  American  troops. 

I  haven't  seen  anything  yet  other  than  large  crowds  of  people.  1  am  resting 
in  my  room  today,  not  having  had  much  sleep  last  night.  We  were  happy  to  leave 
Camp  Knotty  Ash  with  its  poor  food  and  uncomfortable  sleeping  facilities.  We 
had  another  typhoid  shot,  and  I  will  be  a  bit  uncomfortable  for  a  couple  of  days. 

I  am  going  over  to  the  American  University  Union  tomorrow  and  check  for 
transferred  mail,  if  any.  I  should  be  receiving  a  large  amount  of  mail  if  the 
transfer  has  been  made. 

The  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  is  only  a  short  distance  from 
ray  present  quarters  and  presented  me  with  a  surprise  when  I  saw  it.  The  build- 
ing does  not  resemble  our  college  structures  at  all.  I  registered  this  morning 
and  classroom  work  begins  April  28.  Reading  courses  begin  any  time  but  I  am 
doing  a  bit  of  sightseeing  first. 

This  morning  the  sun  was  shining,  but  now  a  heavy  mist  is  falling  and  soon 
the  city  will  be  enveloped  in  one  of  its  famous  fogs.  London  always  seemed  so 
far  away  that  I  can  hardly  realize  now  that  I  am  actually  in  it. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  visit  Westminster  Abbey  where  many  of  England's 
famous  personages  have  been  buried  during  the  last  800  years  and  where  royal 
coronations  ar©  always  held.  And  then  I  will  go  to  the  Tower,  an  ancient  land- 
mark around  which  so  much  history  has  centered.  There  are  enough  places  of 
interest  to  keep  one  busy  a  lifetime. 

Since  I  am  entering  a  university  here,  I  am  thinking  of  passing  up  Chicago 
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U  and  making  inquiries  for  positions  open  next  fall.  I  may  not  have  much  choice 
if  I  wait  until  I  get  home. 

The  boys  are  leaving  France  racidly  now,  and  the  pace  should  increase  when 
the  treaty  is  signed.  My   letters  will  soon  contain  descriptions  of  things  I 
see  in  London.  Hope  you  are  all  well.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

London,  England,  torch  23,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  This  is  Sunday  evening  and  I  have  just  had  a  supper  of  cold  roast 
beef,  potato  salad,  beets,  bread,  coffee  and  fruit.  I  am  staying  in  a  "Y"  hotel 
and  eating  my  meals  there.  I  had  a  wonderful  experience  this  morning!  one  that 
I  will  always  remember  as  unequalled  in  any  other  city  I  have  visited. 

Each  Sunday  morning  the  "Y"  guide,  Mr.  Jones,  takes  a  party  through  the 
slums  of  London  and  the  Jewish  quarters.  I  had  often  heard  about  the  Whitechapel 
district  and  wished  to  see  it,  and  I  did. 

We  rode  on  the  subway,  there  being  few  surface  cars  here,  and  emerged  in 
the  part  of  the  city  where  the  famous  novelist,  Charles  Dickens,  found  most  of 
his  best- known  characters,  Petticoat  Lane.  The  houses  are  old,  dirty,  and 
squalid.  The  streets  are  narrow;  the  people,  filthy  and  defying  adequate 
description. 

Children  surrounded  us,  begging  for  coins  and  scrambling  for  the  coppers 
we  threw  their  way.  One  simply  had  to  fight  to  keep  prying  hands  out  of  one's 
pockets.  The  Dickens  characters  were  there:  old  women  without  teeth  and  with 
hair  matted  with  filth,  old  men  with  bleared  countenances  and  sunken  eyes, 
children  in  rags  and  dirt,  everything  testifying  to  a  loose -jointed  social  order. 

Business  places  in  London  close  on  Sunday  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
this  part  of  the  city.  In  the  Jewish  quarter  streets  are  lined  with  stands  com- 
mon to  any  Jewish  outdoor  market  in  Europe.  Miles  of  these  stands  line  the 
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streets  and  alley  sidewalks  except  where  city  traffic  moves. 

Here  one  can  buy  anything  from  a  pin  to  a  live  goose,  dog,  rabbit,  or  cat. 
One  old  man  may  be  selling  shoes,  and  another 5  hardware;  another,  toys;  while 
the  old  woman  nearby  sells  hot  soup  served  in  dirty  bowls  at  a  low  price.  We 
did  not  buy  soup. 

Other  stands  dealt  in  old  clothes,  drygoods,  fish,  and  on  down  to  rusty 
nails,  bolts,  and  screws.   In  one  section  hawkers  sell  live  chickens,  geese, 
rabbits,  ducks,  birds,  etc.   A  comrron  spectacle  is  that  of  an  old  woman  carrying 
a  crate  of  live  chickens  on  her  head.  Nearby  one  may  see  a  barrel  supporting  a 
crate  on  top  of  which,  standing  forlornly,  is  a  rooster  mutely  proclaiming  the 
sale  of  poultry.   I  saw  a  ragged,  dirty,  and  disreputable-looking  turkey 
gobbler  doing  such  an  advertising  stunt9   Poor  fellow,  his  lordly  manner  gone, 
his  gills  pale,  he  surveyed  the  throng  as  his  American  brother  might  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving. 

Old  men  turning  the  handles  of  grind  organs  and  soap-box  orators  with 
nothing  as  a  subject  and  much  to  say,  both  tried  to  get  us  to  listen.   The 
weighing  machine  was  there  and  also  the  man  who  took  and  finished  pictures  in 
a  few  minutes. 

We  kept  moving  and  two  and  a  half  hours  later  came  to  a  quiet  section  where 
the  air  no  longer  smelled  of  dead  fish,  dirty  people,  and  old  junk.  As  we  came 
out,  a  sailor  threw  a  fit  and  who  could  blame  him?  I  had  never  seen  such  a 
conglomeration  of  people  and  junk  anywhere  in  my  travels;  and  what  an  argument 
for  a  better  social  order. 

I  came  back  to  my  dinner  a  little  wiser  than  I  was  at  breakfast.   I  had 
seen  slums  in  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  even  in  Paris,  all  poverty  stricken;  but 
the  London  district  is  the  most  extensive  and  cosmopolitan  of  the  lot.   Yester- 
day's and  today's  explorations  gave  me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  compare 
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society's  highest  stratum  with  its  lowest  in  so  far  as  environments  are  con- 
cerned. 

Yesterday  I  went  with  a  party  to  visit  Windsor  Castle,  one  of  the  several 
residences  of  the  royal  family.  Windsor  is  a  magnificent  place,  lavishly  fur- 
nished and  containing  many  rare  works  of  art.  The  castle  is  large  and  well 
maintained.  It  is  on  a  hill,  near  the  Thames  River.,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  London.  Windsor  was  Queen  Victoria's  favorite  residence.  We  visited  the 
chapel  where  the  royal  family  worships  and  saw  there  in  the  floor  the  graves  of 
kings  and  queens.  Among  the  graves  are  those  of  Charles  I,  Jane  Seymour,  Henry 
III,  and  Edward  VII.  The  present  royal  family's  vault  is  under  the  floor  of 
another  chapel,  the  Albert  Memorial,  but  the  entrance  is  from  the  one  I  just 
described.  Bodies  are  lowered  into  an  underground  passage  through  the  floor 
and  taken  to  the  vault.  Stones  in  the  floor  are  removed  for  the  occasion. 
The  British  like  old  traditions  and  keep  old  customs  that  to  us  seem  out  of  date, 

Several  centuries  ago  one  of  the  kings  founded  "The  Order  of  the  Garter" 
and  only  the  king  and  twenty-five  living  noblemen  couM  be  members  at  one  time. 
St.  George's  Chapel  in  Windsor  contains  the  banners  and  crests  of  members. 
Foreign  rulers  could  be  admitted  as  honorary  members,  their  banners  and  crests 
hanging  with  the  others.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany  was  an  honorary  member 
until  the  war,  when  he  and  five  other  enemy  knight  honoraries  were  expelled. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  name  plates  of  dead  member  knights. 

Queen  Victoria  filled  the  castle  with  works  of  art,  fond  as  she  was  of 
commemorating  everything  in  marble.  We  had  an  excellent  guide  who  gave  us 
plenty  of  time.  Do  you  remember  the  poem,  "Curfew  shall  not  ring  tonight"? 
This  castle  was  the  setting  for  the  poem,  and  the  old  curfew  tower  still  stands. 

wot  far  from  Windsor  is  Stoke  Poges  Church  where  Thomas  Gray  found  inspir- 
ation for  his  "Elegy."  We  visited  the  church  and  churchyard  and  found  them  as 
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pictured  in  paintings  and  pictures.  The  "Elegy"  is  the  most  widely  read  poem 
in  the  English  language,  and  1  had  long  wished  to  see  tne  little  churchyard 
that  inspired  it.  One  may  see  the  "rugged  elms"  and  the  "yew  trees"  that 
shade  the  last  resting  places  of  the  "fathers  of  the  hamlet."  Gray's  tomb  is 
a  modest  pile  of  bricks  by  the  side  of  his  mother's  burial  place.  The  whole 
place  is  one  of  beauty  and  inspiration.  It  was  too  dark  to  make  snapshots  so 
I  will  return  later  if  I  find  it  possible  to  do  so. 

Eton  College  for  boys  is  within  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  Windsor,  and 
we  had  a  rather  hurried  visit  there.  I  was  disappointed  in  the  place  in  some 
ways  although  I  understand  that  tradition  rules,  and  people  like  tradition. 
Desks  and  benches  are  the  ones  used  two  centuries  ago  and  since.  Old  hewn 
planks  carry  the  names  of  many  illustrious  men  in  history,  and  these  planks 
form  the  desks  and  benches.  The  British  keep  these  relics  because  their 
ancestors  used  them,  and  they  have  so  many  historic  associations  with  the  past. 
Before  leaving  the  school,  each  boy  carves  his  name  on  the  wall;  among  the 
names  are  those  of  Pitt,  Gladstone,  box,  and  many  others. 

The  boys  wear  swallow-tail  coats  and  high  silk  hats  and  walk  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets.  We  wondered  just  how  long  one  of  these  young  gentlemen 
would  last  if  he  showed  up  in  one  of  our  school  yards  looking  like  a  small 
edition  of  an  eighteenth-century  nobleman.  No  doubt  within  ten  minutes  the  hat 
brim  would  be  under  the  chin,  the  top  pushed  down  on  top  of  the  head,  and  the 
coat  tails  tied  in  a  knot.  Tradition  again.  Eton  ranks  high  as  an  educational 
institution.  The  best  families  send  their  sons  to  Eton,  and  the  tuition  amounts 
to  $1000  in  our  money.  It  is  truly  a  rich  man's  school  and  a  good  one.  The 
courses  prepare  boys  for  such  universities  as  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

The  Tower  of  London  and  Westminster  Abbey  are  on  my  program  next,  and  a 
little  later  I  will  tour  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  I  hope  to  visit  the 
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Isle  of  Man,  a  very  interesting  and  historic  place.  My  study  of  London  will  con- 
tinue as  time  permits  after  school  opens.  By  carefully  organizing  and  budgeting 
ray  time,  I  will  be  able  to  cover  much  territory,  keeping  my  eyes  and  ears  alert 
at  all  times.  This  is  an  opportunity  that  perhaps  comes  only  once  in  a  life- 
time, and  I  will  do  my  best  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Warmer  weather  will  soon  be  coming  your  way.  Love  and  best  wishes  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

The  next  letter  in  this  narrative  was  written  to  my  aunt,  Miss  Elizabeth 
(Libby)  Foote,  who  kept  me  supplied  with  local  newspapers  and  who  wrote  to  me 
faithfully. 

London,  England,  March  24,  1919 
Dear  Aunt  Libby:  -  I  have  not  written  to  you  directly  for  a  few  weeks,  but  I 
know  you  read  ray  home  letters  and  keep  informed  concerning  my  doings  and  wander- 
ings.  In  Gamp  Knotty  Ash  we  labored  under  disadvantages  in  writing  and  indeed 
in  almost  every  other  way.  Authorities  did  the  best  they  could  for  us,  and  a 
temporary  organization  at  best  is  only  a  makeshift.  I  am  beginning  to  feel 
like  the  "Wandering  Jew,"  having  traveled  about  so  much.   I  can  scarcely  per- 
suade myself  that  I  am  in  the  realm  of  reality. 

Yesterday  I  went  with  a  party  on  a  walking  tour  of  Old  London.  We  visited 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  made  famous  by  Dickens;  the  "Authors'"  quarters  where 
Johnson,  Boswell,  Goldsmith,  and  others  lived;  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Exchange;  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor;  Guildhall  where  Lloyd  George  makes 
so  many  speeches;  and  lastly  the  famous  Tower  of  London. 

The  Tower  dates  back  to  1066  and  is  dark  with  age.   It  is  connected  with 
many  of  England's  historic  events  and  has  been  used  in  the  past  as  a  royal 
residence,  a  fortress,  a  prison,  and  an  arsenal.  Many  famous  prisoners  were 
kept  in  the  Tower,  and  several  of  them  executed  there,  including  Sir  Walter 
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Raleigh,  the  Bar!  of  4ssex,  Anne  Boleyn,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Lord  Dudley.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner  there  while  her  sister  Mary  was  queen.  You  will  find  a 
chapter  in  my  copy  of  English  History  by  Cross,  that  is  interesting  and  inform- 
ative on  the  Tudor  rulers. 

The  crown  jewels  are  kept  in  the  Tower  and  include  crowns,  scepters,  swords, 
plate,  etc.  The  treasures  are  valued  at  three-and-a-half  million  pounds,  and  a 
pound  is  worth  $4. 86  in  our  money.  The  place  is  heavily  guarded,  and  thieves 
would  find  themselves  in  difficulty.  I  saw  the  dungeons  and  cells,  the  chapel, 
the  block  and  axe  used  in  executions,  instruments  of  torture,  and  many  other 
historic  relics.  I  am  sending  home  a  collection  of  picture  cards;  when  I  get 
home,  I  will  add  details. 

Today  I  visited  Westminster  Abbey,  a  veritable  shrine  of  history.  Within 
its  walls  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  kings,  statesmen,  soldiers,  authors,  and 
explorers.  The  Eritish  bury  their  illustrious  dead  under  the  floors  of  their 
cathedrals,  churches,  and  abbeys;  it  gives  one  a  curious  feeling  to  stand  over 
graves  of  persons  who  have  done  so  much  in  making  history.  Queen  Elizabeth 
has  a  beautiful  tomb  as  do  several  others.  The  Abbey  dates  back  to  1000  A.D. 
Poets1  Corner  is  a  little  nook  containing  graves  of  England's  famous  writers 
and  tablets  memorializing  others  not  buried  there.  Our  own  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  is  the  only  American  poet  recognized  with  a  tablet.  Two  great  poets, 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  were  not  buried  in  the  "Corner"  but  are  entombed  nearby. 

David  Livingstone,  the  great  African  explorer,  has  a  grave  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  with  a  beautiful  inscription  on  a  brass  plate.  The  old  "coronation" 
chair  is  an  object  of  great  and  historic  interest.   It  was  brought  from  Scotland 
by  Edward  I  in  1370  and  used  ever  since  in  crowning  kings  and  queens  in  England. 
Under  the  chair  is  the  famous  "Stone  of  Scone,"  brought  from  Scotland  by  Edward 
I  along  with  the  chair.  Legend  claims  that  the  "stone"  was  brought  to  Scotland 
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from  Ireland  about  600  A. D.  and  that  it  was  the  very  same  stone  that  served 
Jacob  as  a  pillow  when  he  saw  angels  descending.  The  chair  is  a  much  battered 
relic  black  with  age  and  rickety.  The  British  love  old  things  and  old  tradi- 
tions. 

Of  all  I  have  seen  so  far,  the  Abbey  impressed  me  most.  England's  history 
and  literature  are  ours  as  well.  As  you  walk  along  in  the  abbey,  you  fancy 
history  looking  down,  and  you  unconsciously  speak  in  low  tones  that  seem  in 
keeping  with  the  sacredness  of  the  olace.  I  am  planning  to  attend  worship  ser- 
vices in  both  the  abbey  and  St.  Paul's.  Later  I  will  visit  Canterbury,  another 
religious  center  and  seat  of  the  Archbishop,  who  is  Primate  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

I  will  be  leaving  soon  on  a  tour  of  the  British  Isles  and  will  keep  you 
informed  by  sending  cards  from  stopping  places.  School  work  begins  April  28 
and  closes  June  30.  Of  course  I  wish  to  get  home,  but  just  now  I  am  enjoying 
myself  too  much  to  think  about  it.  Hope  you  are  well  and  enjoying  springtime. 
Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

Our  soldier  students  were  given  the  same  travel  rates  on  railroads  as 
accorded  British  counterparts  on  leave,  amounting  to  approximately  a  cent  per 
mile  in  our  money.  There  were  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  these  bargain 
rates,  but  they  were  not  burdensome  or  bound  up  in  red  tape.  Our  identification 
cards  and  a  travel  permit  countersigned  by  a  railway  transportation  officer 
brought  us  quick  and  courteous  service.  We  were  under  strict  orders  from  our 
commanding  officer  to  observe  proper  conduct  regulations  at  all  times.  Our 
uniforms  had  to  conform  to  garrison  standards,  and  unseemly  or  rowdy  behavior 
would  bring  immediate  banishment  to  the  army  of  occupation  in  Germany.   In  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  were  no  violations  in  public  or  otherwise,  we  were  in- 
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structed  to  accept  invitations  to  British  homes,  if  extended,  and  to  attend 
public  meetings  when  invited.   In  other  words,  we  were  ambassadors  of  good  will 
and  exemplary  conduct  was  expected.  All  facilities  open  to  British  students 
were  open  to  us  in  the  universities.  Faculty  members  went  out  of  their  way  to 
make  us  welcome,  and  we  soon  found  we  had  many  friends  in  and  out  of  school. 
More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  later. 

London,  England,  March  28,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  i  have  everything  set  now  for  my  work  in  London  University,   we  met 
with  the  faculty  yesterday,  selecting  our  courses  of  study  and  completing  our 
registration.  My  fees  amount  to  live  pounds,  about  $25  in  our  money.   Incidental 
charges  may  cost  another  five  pounds.  British  colleges  are  quite  unlike  our  own. 

Colleges  here  instruct  almost  entirely  by  the  lecture  system.  You  can  listen 
if  you  wish,  read  a  newspaoer,  talk,  or  even  sneak  out,  and  nothing  is  said. 
Lecturers  go  on  the  assumption  that  the  subject  matter  is  there  and  students  may 
take  it  or  leave  it.  There  are  no  required  subjects  and  students  may  pick  and 
choose . 

1  will  attend  lectures  in:  The  English  iolitical  System,  i'ublic  finance, 
Ethnology,  Social  and  Bolitical  iroblems  arising  i'rom  the  toar,  and  Historical 
Sources.  Ethnology  is  a  study  of  the  people  of  Europe,  and  the  instructor  is 
L>r.  Westermarck,  a  world  authority  on  the  subject.  The  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics has  a  line  library.  Textbooks,  as  we  know  them,  are  not  used.  A  student 
having  difficulties  in  understanding  lectures  or  library  readings  may  hire  a 
tutor  if  he  wishes. 

rte  have  some  "typical  professors  with  whiskers ■'  here,  well  educated  and 
able.  One  of  my  teachers  has  been  a  member  of  Parliament  lor  ten  years  and  ad- 
vises that  we  attend  sessions  of  that  body;  I  will  follow  his  advice,  something 
I  have  long  wanted  to  do. 


• 
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I  had  planned  to  leave  for  Scotland  today  but  am  laid  up  with  my  worst  cold 
since  last  winter.  I  purchased  memcine  in  a  pharmacist's  shop  (drug  store)  and 
this  morning  am  a  little  better.  The  delay  is  not  serious,  and  I  shall  go  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  could  think  of  no  good  reason  for  taking  chances  on  making 
the  cold  worse.   .  i 

Fuel  is  very  scarce,  and  a  miner's  strike  is  not  helping  the  situation. 
The  warmest  place  now  is  in  bed.  There  are  no  stoves  in  this  hotel  and  no  central 
heating  system;  fireplaces  only  and  they  are  not  fired  properly.  Most  of  our  men 
have  colds,  but  the  weather  is  improving,  and  we  are  .not  discouraged.  It  all  is 

so  much  better  than  the  majority  of  us  had  it  in  France. 

)  1  '      * 

I  had  a  fine  trip  through  Westminster  Abbey  a  few  days  ago.  The  Abbey  is 

very  old  and  steeped  in  history.  Many  of  England's  famous  men  and  women  are 
buried  in  the  Abbey,  statesmen,  writers,  kings,  queens,  dukes,  princes,  philoso- 
phers, soldiers,  etc.  Poets'  Corner  contains  graves  of  famous  writers  and  many 
memorial  tablets  to  others  nob  buried,  there,  including  one  to  the  memory  of  the 
American  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  king  of  England  before  1066  A.D.  ife; buried  in  an  abbey  J 
tomb,  and  this  fact  gives  us  some  notion  concerning  the  age  of  the  place.  Addi- 
tions have  been  made  but  not  many.  We  think  we  have  old  houses  and  buildings 
at  home;  but  they  are  new  when  compared  with  ones  I  have  recently  3een.  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  built  about  1675 >  is  considered  comparatively  new.   I  am 
planning  to  attend  worship  services  in  both  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  soon.  The 
royal  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  has  a  wonderfully  decorated  ceiling,  all  of 
stone,  but  looking  like  plaster  of  paris  or  carved  wood.  Decorations  inside 
St.  Paul's  are  beyond  adequate  description  and  must  be  seen  to/\be  appreciated. 

The  oid  coronation  chair  in  the  Abbey  is  an  interesting  relic.  It  was 
brought  from  Scotland  by  Edward  I  in  1370  and  has  under  it  a  piece  of  rock  known 
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as  the  "Stone  of  Scone."  Ruling  monarchs  have  been  crowned  in  England,  seated 
in  this  chair,  ever  since.  It  was  used  in  Scotland  i'or  the  same  purpose,  and 
legend  says  it  was  previously  used  in  Ireland.  According  to  legend,  the  stone 
was  one  used  by  Jacob  as  a  pillow  when  he  saw  angels  descending.  The  chair,  the 
stone,  and  the  coronation  ceremony  itself,  are  traditional  and  very  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  loyal  subjects  of  the  king  and  queen. 

The  kingship  itself  is  traditional.  The  king  has  very  little  real  power, 
the  actual  rulers  being  the  prime  minister  and  cabinet  who  govern  in  the  king's 
name.  And  the  ministers  themselves  come  from  the  majority  party  in  Parliament. 
The  residence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Vir,   David  Lloyd  George,  is  a  very  plain 
brick  house  at  10  Downing  Street.  The  house  looks  much  like  the  building  in 
Fredericktown  housing  Clark  Brothers  store.  I  will  send  you  a  picture  of  the 
house  soon.  Buckingham  Palace,  the  king's  residence,  has  nothing  on  the  White 
House  in  Washington,  except  in  size.  The  British  like  plain  buildings  of  stone 
and  brick.  There  is  no  central  capitol  and  government  buildings  are  widely 
scattered  and  undistinguished  in  appearance.  The  Parliament  Building  is  the 
best  appearing  of  the  lot  and  well  located  near  Westminster  Abbey. 

London  shows  the  mark  of  gradual  growth  through  the  many  centuries  of  its 
existence,  the  first  settlements  dating  back  to  Roman  times  B.C.  Many  streets 
are  crooked,  narrow,  and  overcrowded.  The  same  street  often  has  two  or  three 
names  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  miles.  I  am  staying  in  Southampton  Row,  but 
before  I  reach  Aldwych  I  am  on  Kingsway  and  have  been  going  straight  ahead. 

There  are  many  great  art  galleries  and  museums  in  London,  and  I  have  visited 
one,  The  National  Art  Gallery.  It  contains  hundreds  of  the  world's  best  pictures; 
the  original  painting  of  "The  Gleaners"  is  one  of  them.  I  will  go  back  for  fur- 
ther study  and  observation  and  visit  other  galleries  and  museums  as  time  permits. 

While  I  was  having  my  dinner  a  few  days  ago,  a  thief  entered  my  room  and 
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stole  my  camera  and  collection  of  souvenirs  I  had  brought  from  France.  The  place 
is  infested  with  thieves  and  several  of  our  men  have  been  robbed.   I  got  off 
easy  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  others.  I  bought  another  camera,  but  the 
souvenirs  cannot  be  replaced.  I  had  all  my  baggage  in  the  check  room,  or  I  would 
have  lost  more.  I  had  been  carrying  the  camera  and  souvenirs  with  me  in  a  haver- 
sack to  guard  against  stealing  and  neglected  to  take  them  with  me  to  the  dining 
room.  I  am  moving  out  of  this  place  as  soon  as  I  can  find  a  private  lodging 
house.  Some  of  the  fellows  are  taking  turns  watching,  and  sooner  or  later  we 
will  catch  us  a  thief.  The  principal  offenders  are  penniless  soldiers  who  are 
absent  from  their  commands  without  leave. 

One  British  soldier  lost  all  his  baggage;  another  his  shoes,  etc.  The  papers 
carry  news  articles  concerning  thefts  in  hotels  and  lodgings  frequented  by  sol- 
diers, and  the  police  are  coming  up  with  many  thieves  in  custody.  Many  are  the 
threats  made  by  victims  in  this  hotel,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  the  miscreants 
if  caught  in  the  act. 

What  is  happening  around  home  now?  I  have  had  no  mail  for  six  weeks  now, 
and  I  am  writing  Company  N  again  concerning  mail  transfer.  Mail  should  be  coming 
soon  directly  here  from  the  States.  The  address  you  have  holds  good  until  fur- 
ther notice.  Hope  you  are  all  well.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

Shortly  after  this  letter  was  written  one  thief  came  to  grief.  Two  of  our 
"watchmen"  caught  a  fugitive  Canadian  soldier  redhanded.  They  saw  the  man  enter 
a  room  and  when  he  came  out  loaded  with  the  occupant's  property,  they  seized  him. 
The  thief  was  an  expert  wrestler  and  managed  to  wriggle  out  of  the  arms  of  his 
captors,  dropping  the  loot  as  he  did  so.  One  of  our  boys  caught  up  with  him  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  and  dealt  him  a  stunning  blow  that  sent  him  headlong  down 
a  flight  of  steps  and  onto  hie  head  at  the  bottom.  One  of  the  captors  aat  on 
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the  stunned  victim  while  the  other  summoned  the  police  who  arrested  the  thief 
and  took  him  to  jail.  We  read  in  the  paper  the  next  day  that  the  police  turned 
the  man  over  to  Canadian  army  authorities,  who  identified  him  as  a  man  long 
missing  and  against  whom  a  long  series  of  crimes  was  charged.  The  incident 
stirred  up  much  excitement  and  brought  to  the  captors  thanks  from  both  manage- 
ment and  police.  The  affair  seemed  to  have  a  salutary  effect  since  there  were 
no  more  robberies  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  the  hotel, 

London,  England,  April  2,  1919 
Dear  Brother:  -  I  have  just  received  my  first  mail  from  home  in  six  weeks.  In 
the  packet  forwarded  from  Company  N  there  were  three  letters  from  Mother  and  Dad, 
two  from  Aunt  Libby,  and  one  from  Earl  toelker.  All  were  dated  in  February  ex- 
cept one  of  the  two  from  Aunt  Libby,  which  was  dated  March  1.  Other  letters  are 
on  the  way  since  I  know  the  family  writes  each  week.  They  will  come  drifting  in 
soon  I  hope. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  of  Mrs.  Moree's  death,  and  I  am  writing  a  letter 
of  sympathy  to  the  family.  The  old  neighborhood  has  changed  much  since  I  left 
it  almost  a  year  ago.  "Flu"  has  taken  a  terrible  toll  in  life  all  over  the 
world  and  resembles  in  effects  the  plagues  that  swept  Asia  and  Europe  in  the 
Midd&e  Ages. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  things  I  sent  from  Wimes  arrived  safely  and 
in  good  condition.  The  box  containing  sea  shells  was  not  very  strong,  and  I 
wondered  about  it.  The  packages  may  have  been  censored  at  a  base  port.  My 
camera  and  collection  of  souvenirs  were  stolen  recently  while  I  was  eating  dinner. 
A  few  of  the  souvenirs  were  earmarked  for  you,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  come  up 
with  something  else.  My  last  letter  carried  details  of  the  theft.  I  did  not 
mail  this  collection  home  on  account  of  censorship,  some  of  the  things  then  being 
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forbidden  to  the  mails.  We  are  taking  turns  watching  rooms  now  and  hope  to  come 
up  with  the  thief. 

I  have  been  keeping  indoors  most  of  the  time  recovering  from  a  severe  cold. 
I  am  much  better  now  and  will  soon  be  going  again.  I  had  to  postpone  my  trip 
to  Scotland  on  account  of  the  cold  and  also  the  time  we  sign  the  payroll  is 
coming  up.  I  will  have  plenty  of  time  between  April  16  and  28   for  the  journey, 
and  the  weather  will  be  better.  It  has  been  bad  here  most  of  the  time,  and 
today  the  city  is  enveloped  in  a  fog  so  thick  that  we  cannot  see  across  the 
street.  Fogs  here  are  the  real  thing;  they  last  for  days  sometimes. 

Friday  there  is  a  memorial  service  to  American  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  I  have  an  admission  ticket.  I  have  seen  the  king,  queen,  and  prince  of 
Wales.  You  may  have  read  about  the  king's  guards  marching  through  London.  The 
king  reviewed  the  guards  marching  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  vie  saw  him 
standing  in  the  reviewing  box  with  the  queen.  The  prince  marched  with  the 
guards. 

I  hear  you  have  to  go  to  Newark  now.  Better  get  married  and  cut  down 
traveling  expenses,  i  nope  there  is  enough  left  of  the  old  Interstate  for  me 
to  go  a  few  miles  when  I  get  home.  And  how  does  the  old  boat  run  now  after 
four  years?  r-iany  of  the  home  boys  must  be  out  of  service  by  this  time.  Watch 
the  stories  they  pass  round j  some  of  them  grow  as  time  and  distance  fade. 

By  the  time  this  letter  reaches  home,  you  will  be  plowing  and  preparing  to 
plant  corn.  If  everything  goes  well,  I  should  be  home  about  the  time  tassels 
appear  on  the  corn.  Perhaps  peace  will  be  signed  before  long.  Peacemaking 
seems  to  be  a  long  and  drawn-out  job.  I  can't  express  my  opinions  on  account 
of  censorship,  but  i  can  say  that  1  do  not  agree  with  all  that  is  being  done. 

Must  close  now  and  get  out  a  few  answers  to  other  letters  waiting.  Love 

to  all, 

Gilbert. 


• 
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I  have  edited  out  of  this  letter  repetitions  of  matters  discussed  in  the 
one  immediately  preceding.  The  "slacker  element"  received  a  jolt  of  sarcasm 
and  I  eliminated  all  remarks  pertaining  to  those  benighted  souls. 

The  fog  mentioned  in  the  opinions  of  Londoners  was  a  light  one.  It  lasted 
about  forty-eight  hours.  A  couple  of  weeks  later  another  fog  descended  on  the 
city  and  lasted  most  of  four  days  and  nights.  We  were  warned  to  stay  off  the 
streets  during  two  of  the  days,  and  we  did.  The  fog  descends,  damp  and  chilly, 
and  mixed  with  it  is  coal  smoke  from  the  thousands  of  coal-burning  fires  in  the 
city.  It  was  interesting  and  sometimes  amusing  to  hear  people  talk  about  being 
long  in  tho  "smog. " 

London,  England,  April  5,  1919 
Note  -  This  letter  i3  the  only  one  I  wrote  to  which  the  censor  took  exceptions. 
I  am  copying  the  letter  in  the  form  it  had  when  it  arrived  at  its  destination. 
I  am  noting  the  places  where  contents  were  removed,  and  I  do  not  remember  at 
all  what  I  said  that  was  offensive;  possibly  a  sarcastic  remark  concerning  our 
mail  service  which  continued  to  be  very  unsatisfactory. 

Dear  Folks:  -  I  have  just  returned  from  the  American  University  Union  Hdq. 
with  a  keen  feeling  of  disappointment.  There  is  something  wrong  with  our  mail 
service.  To  date,  I  have  had  only  two  letters  from  you  and  two  from  Aunt  Libby 

that  came 

CiNSOftaD 

I  wrote  President  McGilvrey  for  my  college  credentials  a  long  time  ago  and 
they  have  failed  to  arrive.  Dr.  McGilvrey  always  attends  to  such  matters 
promptly  and  I  am  sure  is  not  to  blame.  Credentials  were  not  demanded  for 
registration  and  fortunately  for  me.  Tell  Aunt  Libby  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
her  at  all  respecting  the  mail  service. 

I  am  still  partially  laid  up  with  my  cold  and  bronchitis  but  am  improving. 
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I  was  able  to  attend  the  Memorial  for  American  dead  at  Westminster  Abbey  yester- 
day and  took  a  breath  of  fresh  air  this  

Censored.  This  paragraph  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  other  elimination.  I  do  not  know  which  side  offended;  most  probably 
the  first. 

The  Abbey  was  crowded  with  English  civilians  and  soldiers,  American  soldiers, 
and  many  others.   I  have  a  copy  of  the  service  and  will  send  it  home.  The 
American  ambassador,  members  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  other  dignitaries  were 
present.  The  service  was  dignified  and  impressive,  carried  out  as  it  was  in 
the  historic  old  abbey  amid  the  graves  of  England's  foremost  men.  I  knew  I 
was  present  at  an  historic  occasion,  and  I  am  happy  that  I  was  there. 

We  signed  the  payroll  yesterday  and  will  soon  be  paid  for  March.  The  rate 
of  exchange  is  down  and  we  will  be  the  gainers  by  being  paid  in  local  currency, 
about  two  dollars  net  profit  for  me. 

I  am  enclosing  pictures  made  with  my  new  camera.  The  weather  has  not  been 
good  for  picture  making,  but  I  have  secured  a  few  and  a  roll  of  film  is  now 
being  processed.  I  spoiled  one  roll  by  inadvertently  exposing  it  to  light.  I 
will  be  here  a  long  time,  and  I  am  sure  weather  conditions  will  improve.  My 
trip  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  be  productive  of  many  shots. 

Stars  and  Stripes  announced  recently  that  the  42nd  Division  is  to  go  home 
this  month,  and  the  4th  is  to  remain  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany.  It 
looks  like  a  long  time  for  Earl.  Keller  is  in  the  42nd  and  should  be  home  in 
time  to  pick  up  a  good  job.  Time  is  passing  rapidly  here,  and  June  30  will  soon 
be  at  hand,  none  too  soon  for  me. 

I  am  relieved  to  know  that  the  spoons  arrived  in  good  shape  and  am  glad 
you  like  them.  I  am  picking  up  some  good  picture  cards  here  and  will  send  them 
along  presently.  If  you  think  of  anything  you  would  like  to  have  from  London, 
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please  let  me  know  and  I  will  send  it,  providing  the  censorship  permits. 
Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

American  soldiers  who  spent  any  time  at  all  in  London  received  a  cordial 
welcome  in  the  "Eagle  Hut"  constructed  and  operated  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  Located  at 
the  intersection  of  Aingsway  and  the  Strand  known  as  Aldwychs  the  hut  offered 
sleeping  accommodations,  food,  writing  and  resting  facilities,  and  unofficial 
headquarters  for  visiting  soldiers.  Our  student  detachment  soon  made  the  hut 
our  headquarters  for  resting,  eating,  and  tour  planning.  British  families  wish- 
ing to  entertain  our  men  sent  invitations  to  the  hut.  Theaters  made  a  general 
practice  of  sending  down  blocks  of  free  tickets  to  shows,  usually  matinee  per- 
formances. Visiting  dignitaries  were  invited  to  the  hut  to  speak  to  us  in  the 
spacious  auditorium,  and  we  often  were  able  to  meet  them  personally.  Candy, 
tobacco,  razor  blades,  soap,  toothpaste,  and  sundry  other  items  for  personal  use 
were  available  at  rock-bottom  prices  in  the  hut.  Skilled  personnel  were  in 
charge,  both  British  and  American.  I  became  well  acquainted  with  the  managing 
group  and  sometimes  assisted  in  an  unofficial  capacity  in  conducting  London 
tours.  Regardless  of  criticisms  made  by  others  of  the  "Y,"  I  never  had  a  valid 
objection  to  make  concerning  my  own  relation  with  it.  The  Eagle  Hut  was  my 
second  home  in  London. 

London,  England,  April  10,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  Mail  came  in  this  morning  and  included  your  letter  of  March  5. 
I  am  happy  to  be  again  in  direct  communication  with  you.  Receiving  letters 
several  weeks  old  gives  me  a  lift  even  so.  Mail  forwarded  from  France  should 
be  here  soon.  Again  I  hope  for  an  early  end  of  mail  difficulties. 

I  know  you  were  disappointed  at  not  hearing  when  I  was  to  leave  Abainville. 
The  army  kept  us  in  the  dark  always,  even  when  the  war  had  ended.  Reports  that 
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often  seemed  authoritive  would  come  out  and  then  -  nothing  happened.  One  that 
really  inspired  and  gained  confidence  in  us  was  to  the  effect  that  we  would 
leave  on  February  15.  On  that  day  we  worked  as  usual.  We  came  to  the  point  of 
discounting  all  reports. 

My  regiment  and  company  are  still  in  France  with  as  poor  prospects  of  leav- 
ing as  of  two  months  ago.  The  15th  Engineers,  fifteen  months  in  France,  left 
Abainville  early  in  January  for  the  coast  and  are  still  waiting.  I  have  my  own 
opinions  about  these  strange  moves  but  prefer  to  keep  still  until  I  get  home. 
You  might  form  some  conclusions  of  your  own  by  reading  articles  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  editions  of  March  8  and  15. 

There  will  be  a  showdown  when  our  fellows  get  home,  and  some  of  them  get 
into  politics.  Some  of  the  "old  war-horses"  in  politics  will  lose  out  when 
A.E.i*'.  veterans  begin  voting  as  they  feel  now. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  of  Joe  Cocanour's  death.   I  saw  his  name  on  a  published 
casualty  li3t.   I  remember  seeing  Howard  Barton's  name  on  a  list  as  having  been 
wounded.  Is  he  home  yet?  Frank  Thornburg  and  Don  Marple  are  fortunate  indeed 
to  be  out  of  service  so  soon. 

Will  Frank  try  a  comeback  in  Fredericktown  schools?  Personally  I  think  he 
would  be  foolish  to  think  of  it.  ne  was  never  paid  half  enough  and  always  over- 
worked to  no  particular  purpose.  I  will  come  back  a  bit  on  the  independent 
side,  look  diligently  for  a  good  school  position,  and  when  one  is  found*  work 
hard  at  it,  standing  always  by  principles  of  morals  and  conduct  in  which  I 
believe.  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping  people  on  payrolls  simply  as  ornaments. 

The  war  has  done  much  for  the  majority  of  our  men,  and  they  will  return 
with  pride  to  a  country  untouched  by  enemy  fire  and  independent  enough  to  make 
their  influence  felt.  To  really  appreciate  his  country,  one  should  live  in  a 
foreign  nation  for  a  while  and  get  to  know  people,  customs,  traditions,  etc. 
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I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  England  as  a  great  nation  yet  I  cannot 
see  why  they  depend  so  much  on  the  old  class  system  as  they  do.  Here  a  man  is 
born  to  rule,  to  trade,  or  to  work  with  his  hands.  With  all  due  respect,  I 
would  not  trade  places  with  any  I  have  met  so  far.  I  am  studying  English 
political  systems,  and  I  will  be  better  able  to  make  comparisons  intelligently. 
An  important  gap  in  my  education  is  being'  filled  by  living  here  and  studying  in 
London  University. 

I  would  like  to  be  home  lor  the  July  U   celebration  but  of  course  will  not 
be.  Take  it  all  in  and  tell  me  about  it  later.   1  am  sending  home  more  pictures 
and  film.  Please  have  prints  made  from  the  film;  they  do  such  poor  work  here. 

I  have  recovered  from  my  cold  and  leave  on  my  trip  as  soon  as  the  payroll 
business  is  settled.   It  is  all  tied  up  in  red  tape,  enough  to  make  a  saint 
swear.   If  soldiers  become  profane,  tney  have  good  reasons  in  the  army. 

You  should  be  having  good  weather  now.   it  is  raining  here  now  and  has  been 
for  two  days.  Damp,  foggy,  and  generally  disagreeable,  out  we  have  hopes. 
"0  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June,  tnen  if  ever,  come  perfect  days."  (in 

Ohio,  yes)   I.ove  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

British  army  units  were  being  demobilized  and  men  returned  to  civilian 
status  in  large  numbers.  We  constantly  encountered  men  just  out  of  uniform; 
many  wore  having  difficulty  finding  employment,  war  industries  were  closing 
too,  and  jobs  were  scarce.  The  British  "Tommy,11  happy  to  be  out  of  the  army, 
talked  about  being  "demobbed,"  his  way  of  referring  to  army  "discharge"  as  we 
would  say.  I  became  well  acquainted  with  several  British  veterans,  who  were 
students  in  my  classes;  fine  fellows,  all  of  them.  Unemployment  was  becoming 
a  serious  problem  in  England,  and  the  government  finally  resorted  to  the  "dole" 
as  a  temporary  measure.  The  "dole"  was  a  small  weekly  payment  made  from  the 
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treasury  to  unemployed  men  unable  to  get  into  regular  work.  The  country  was 
also  faced  with  the  support  and  care  of  thousands  of  veterans  incapacitated  by 
war  injuries  as  well  as  the  dependents  of  men  killed  in  action.  More  than 
900,000  British  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  war.  The  net  result  was  a  stagger- 
ing financial,  economic,  and  social  problem,  or  rather  a  whole  series  of  prob- 
lems facing  the  Lloyd  George  Cabinet  and  Parliament  as  aftermath  of  four  years 
of  fighting.  I  began  a  series  of  visits  to  the  visitors'  gallery  in  the  House 
of  Commons  where  I  heard  many  debates  on  issues  of  the  day. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  April  17,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  Since  last  writing  to  you  I  have  moved  again,  this  time  to  the  old 
Scottish  capital.   I  left  Glasgow  yesterday  morning  and  stopped  in  Stirling,  one 
of  the  famous  old  cities  of  Scotland. 

Stirling  has  always  been  known  as  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands  and  is 
located  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  Forth  River.  The  side  next  to  the  river 
is  a  steep  cliff  of  rock,  a  strong  defense,  on  top  of  which  the  castle  is 
perched.  Tne  castle  played  a  very  important  role  during  tribal  wars  among  the 
Scots  and  later  in  conflicts  between  Scotland  and  England.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
lived  there  for  a  time  and  her  son,  James  VI,  king  of  Scotland,  inheriting  the 
throne  of  England,  joined  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  government. 

The  castle  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  and  has  thick  walls.  Outside 
the  walls  is  a  moat  that  formerly  was  filled  with  water  crossed  only  by  a  draw- 
bridge. The  walls  still  show  signs  of  battle  where  shots  fired  by  General 
Monk's  army  in  1651  took  effect.  The  place  is  very  interesting  with  its  dungeons, 
secret  passages,  etc.  The  day  was  the  first  bright  one  I  had  seen  in  Scotland, 
and  I  secured  several  snapshots.  The  view  from  the  castle  walls  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Scotland,  and  one  can  see  the  famous  battlefield  of  Bannockburn  two 
miles  away.  The  Trossacha  mountains  may  be  seen  at  a  distance;  the  scenery  is 
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very  beautiful. 

This  morning  we  visited  Edinburgh  Castle,  famous  in  history  and  similar  in 
conetruction  to  Stirling.  We  also  visited  St.  Giles  Cathedral,  famous  as  the 
church  of  the  Reformer  John  Knox  who  brought  Presbyterianism  to  Scotland.  This 
afternoon  we  visited  Holyrood  Palace  where  the  old  monarchs  of  Scotland  lived, 
the  last  being  Kary  Queen  of  Scots.  As  a  palace,  Holyrood  does  not  compare  with 
Windsor  or  Buckingham,  but  is  interesting  and  historic.  The  old  chapel  is  in 
ruins,  but  the  gardens  are  kept  up  and  are  beautiful. 

We  visited  several  other  places  of  lesser  importance  including  the  home  of 
John  Knox,  now  a  museum.  The  weather  turned  bad  again  today,  and  I  could  not 
get  any  snapshots.  One  dour  old  Scot  told  me  chat  in  Scotland  they  have  nine 
months  of  winter  and  three  months  of  bad  weather,  riow  right  he  seems  to  bel 

Tuesday  I  had  a  fine  trip  to  Loch  Lomond,  a  lake  famous  in  song  and  story. 
I  rode  on  a  steamer  the  length  of  the  Loch,  twenty-three  miles,  and  returned  by 
train.  I  am  sending  cards  to  you  that  I  picked  up  along  the  way.  This  letter 
is  only  an  outline  of  my  wanderings  and  I  will  fill  in  detail  when  I  get  home. 

I  have  recovered  entirely  from  my  cold  and  am  feeling  fine.  The  air  in 
Scotland  seems  much  better  and  purer  than  in  London.  I  have  sent  you  a  number 
of  cards  and  hope  they  reach  you  promptly.  Yes,  I  spent  fiaster  Sunday  in 
Edinburgh.  Hope  you  are  all  well.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert . 

I  traveled  from  London  to  Glasgow  on  one  of  England's  best  trains,  making 
the  journey  entirely  by  daylight.  The  weather  for  a  change  was  sunny,  and  I 
enjoyed  the  scenery  no  end  while  traveling  through  the  countryside.  The  rolling 
hills  were  beautiful  with  the  greenery  of  spring,  and  many  flocks  of  sheep  were 
grazing  in  the  fields  and  kept  within  bounds  by  stone  fences.  The  train  made 
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few  stops  but  did  slow  down  passing  through  quaint  small  villages  of  thatched- 
roof  cottages.  An  elderly  Scottish  couple  occupied  the  train  compartment  with 
me,  and  we  engaged  in  an  interesting  and  informative  conversation.  Well  ac- 
quainted with  the  route  of  travel,  the  gentleman  pointed  out  places  of  interest 
and  gave  me  a  lesson  in  history  I  have  never  forgotten.  With  pride  my  new 
friend  pointed  out  the  exact  location  of  the  famous  "border"  when  we  crossed  it. 

At  one  time  during  the  day  a  flashily  dressed  man  came  into  the  compartment 
and  invited  me  to  play  cards  with  him,  displaying  at  the  same  time  a  roll  of 
bills.  I  politely  declined  and  the  elderly  lady,  silent  up  to  that  time  spoke 
up:   "Aye,"  she  said,  "and  that  mon  be  a  gambler;  ye  are  smart  lad  to  beware  of 
him."  I  agreed  with  the  lady  and  thanked  her  for  her  interest  in  my  welfare. 
She  lapsed  into  silence  again  and  spoke  only  once  more  when  we  parted  at  the 
Glasgow  station.   "Aye,  aye,  lad,  Scotland  is  a  bonny  country;  ye  do  well  to 
enjoy  it  when  y'r  young." 

While  traveling  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  I  made  a  side  trip  to  Ayr 
and  the  Robert  Burns  country.  I  wrote  a  description  of  this  visit  to  someone 
in  the  family,  but  the  letter  was  not  in  the  collection.  I  remember  how  much  I 
enjoyed  my  time  in  Ayr  and  my  visit  to  the  Burns  cottage  and  the  scene  of  Tarn 
O'Shanter's  ride.  I  made  a  few  snapshots  and  one  of  them,  enlarged,  hangs  on 
our  living-room  wall.  An  old  Scotswoman  prepared  lunch  for  me,  one  item  of 
which  I  have  fond  remembrance,  a  large  potato,  baked  and  mealy,  and  graced  with 
the  first  butter  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time.  What  else  was  served  I  have  long 
since  forgotten. 

With  the  "Y"  furnishing  baseball  equipment,  we  played  a  few  innings  on  the 
cricket  green  in  Edinburgh  on  Easter  afternoon.  The  young  fry  persisted  in 
getting  too  close  but  did  prove  their  worth  by  chasing  foul  balls  for  us.  By 
the  time  the  game  was  half  over,  we  had  a  large  audience.  The  net  results  for 
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us  were  sore  muscles,  but  we  did  have  a  lot  of  fun  trying  to  explain  the  game 
to  a  few  curious  Scotsmen. 

London,  England,  April  22,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  1  nave  returned  from  my  tour  and  am  again  in  the  big  city.   I  am 
moving  today  into  a  private  rooming  house.  While  I  was  away,  one  of  my  friends 
learned  that  a  room  was  to  be  vacated  at  once  and  engaged  it  for  me.  It  was  a 
stroke  of  luck  for  me  since  rooms  are  scarce  and  in  great  demand. 

I  had  a  fine  time  in  Edinburgh  and  spent  two  day3  there.  There  is  a  fine 
"Y"  in  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews  Hut,  and  there  I  stayed  during  my  sojourn  in  the 
city.  The  weather  was  threatening  but  no  rain  actually  fell.  On  our  last  day 
we  had  a  baseball  game  and  I  came  out  of  it  stiff  and  sore.  I  hope  I  can  return 
to  Scotland  later  in  the  season. 

Leaving  Edinburgh,  I  returned  to  Glasgow  and  caught  a  train  to  Ardrossan 
on  the  west  coast.  The  boat  was  waiting,  and  what  a  boat  it  wasl  As  I  was 
too  late  to  get  a  cabin,  I  had  to  ride  in  the  steerage,  host  of  the  regular 
boats  are  still  in  the  transport  service,  and  this  one  was  a  cargo  vessel.  The 
steerage  was  part  of  the  cargo  space  with  only  boxes  and  the  floor  to  sit  on. 
The  voyage  lasted  seven  hours,  and  we  landed  in  Belfast  early  in  the  morning. 

Belfast  is  not  a  true  Irish  city,  rather  is  it  Scotch-Irish,  and  is  the 

greatest  linen  manufacturing  center  in  the  world.   I  did  not  spend  much  time  in 

Belfast  but  went  on  to  Dublin  by  train.  Dublin  is  the  capital  and  a  true  Irish 

i 
city.  Ireland  is,  as  you  know,  in  a  troubled  condition,  and  I  could  plainly  see 

that  something  was  wrong.  The  city  is  dirty,  beggars  are  everywhere,  and  the 
populace  regards  all  soldiers  as  enemies.  British  soldiers  were  on  guard  every- 
where, and  outbreaks  are  common. 

The  principal  way  of  getting  about  in  Dublin  is  by  jaunting  car,  a  little 
two-wheeled  vehicle  with  a  seat  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle  for  the 
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driver.  If  he  has  one  passenger,  the  driver  sits  opposite;  if  two  he  sits  in 
the  middle.   I  hired  a  jehu  to  show  me  about,  and  he  did  so  satisfactorily. 
Dublin  is  far  below  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  in  appearance  and  wealth.  The 
best  part  of  the  city  is  Phoenix  Park,  ten  miles  in  circumference  and  with 
hundreds  of  deer  grazing.  The  sun  peeped  out,  and  I  was  able  to  get  a  few 
snaps.   I  bought  picture  cards  and  will  send  them  home. 

The  Irish  countryside  is  very  beautiful  with  green  fields  and  little  stone 
cottages  freshly  whitewashed.  I  can  now  understand  the  Irishiaan's  love  of  green. 

I  left  Dublin  in  the  evening,  this  time  traveling  in  a  cabin  of  a  real 
passenger  boat,  landing  at  Holyhead  about  midnight.  A  train  was  waiting,  and 
next  morning  I  was  back  in  London.  I  had  intended  going  on  to  Cork  and  other 
places,  but  the  weather  and  the  possibility  of  stopping  a  stray  revolutionist 
rifle  bullet  caused  us  to  change  plans.  The  war  is  over  now,  and  I  do  not  care 
to  get  in  any  mixups.   I'll  go  back  later.  Love  to  all, 

Gilbert. 

toy  tour  of  Ireland  was  summarily  closed  down  by  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  revolutionists.  The  letter  I  wrote  tells  only  a  part  of  the  story.  Cen- 
sorship forbade  writing  details  of  England's  internal  affairs.  When  we  came  to 
Dublin  we  found  a  general  strike  in  progress.  During  the  night  fighting  broke 
out  not  far  i'rom  our  hotel,  and  next  morning  prisoners  were  marched  through  the 
streets  on  their  way  to  prison.  President  Wilson  in  t'aris  had  refused  to  defend 
the  Irish  Republicans  in  their  efforts  to  win  independence  from  Great  Britain; 
as  a  result  all  Americans  were  objects  of  hostility.  We  were  advised  to  forget 
about  going  to  Cork  and  to  stay  inside  until  time  for  the  boat.  The  streets 
were  heavily  guarded,  and  an  escort  saw  us  off. 

Many  Irish  leaders  were  in  jail,  and  one  of  them,  Eamon  DeValera  now 
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nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  is  still  president  of  the  Irish  Republic.  DeValera 
was  in  a  London  jail  while  we  were  in  school  and  narrowly  escaped  hanging. 
Several  leaders  were  executed  as  had  been  Sir  Roger  Casement  in  1916  for  conspir- 
ing with  the  Germans.  There  were  many  Irish  sympathizers  in  London  and  I  talked 
with  several  of  them.   In  fact,  I  heard  a  great  deal  from  both  sides.   Irish 
independence  had  been  a  "hot."  subject  in  Parliament  for  a  century  or  more. 
Pickets  outside  DeValera' s  jail  -were  a  common  sight,  and  I  saw  them  many  times. 

London,  England,  April  24,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  two  envelopes  of  booklets,  card3, 
etc.,  that  1  have  picked  up  in  England.  Things  get  lost  so  easily  that  I  think 
it  best  to  send  home  what  I  have  on  hand.  Most  of  the  things  I  brought  from 
France  were  in  my  haversack  and,  as  1  have  told  you,  departed  for  parts  unknown. 

Since  last  writing  I  have  moved  and  am  pleasantly  located  in  a  private 
rooming  house,  not  far  from  the  college.  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the 
"Cosmo."  They  caught  another  second-story  artist  (thief)  at  the  hotel  yesterday. 
I  am  rooming  with  a  young  man  (Edward  Rinde)  from  the  tank  corps;  he  is  also  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Economics.  We  have  good  meals  and  occupy  a  nice  large 

room. 

It  has  been  raining  today,  but  now  at  7:00  p.m.  the  sun  is  staking  feeble 
efforts  to  shine  before  setting.   I  received  several  letters  Tuesday  v;hen  I  went 
to  the  Union  for  my  mail.  1  'resident  McGilvrey  and  Prof.  Olson  both  wrote  to  me, 
the  last  named  referring  me  to  a  couple  of  positions:  one  in  Shaker  Heights 
near  Cleveland,  and  the  other  in  Bowling  Green  State  Normal.  I  am  writing  to 

both  for  particulars. 

i 

% 

Since  writing  the  paragraph  above,  I  have  had  supper,  or  dinner  they  call 
it  here,  consisting  of  boiled  ham,  potatoes,  carrots,  greens,  soup,  bread,  apple 
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tart,  and  coffee.  My  partner  has  gone  out  for  the  evening,  and  I  am  staying 
in  to  write  and  read.  Last  night  I  went  to  a  theater  tc  see  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice,   I  en/joyed  the  play,  having  read  and  studied  it  In  school. 

Sylvester's  letter  finally  came;  and  it  was  the  second  he  had  written  since 
getting  my  address,  the  first  being  lost  enroute.   I  wrote  him  at  once  after 
hearing  of  his  inquiry  to  you;  it  was  upon  receipt  of  this  letter  that  he  wrote 
the  second  letter.   Sylvester  is  teaching  again  following  discharge  from  the 
army,  rie  was  not  sent  overseas.  My   old  friend  Harold  Rex,  who  was  in  France, 
has  been  discharged  and  is  now  back  in  school  in  Kent.  Harold  tells  me  that 
one  of  our  friends,  Earnest  Gault,  has  been  missing  since  September  13,  probably 
killed  and  not  identified.  Lieutenant  Morgan,  a  Kent  graduate,  was  killed  in 
action  last  October.  Harold  will  stay  in  school  long  enough  to  get  his  degree. 

Has  Grandpa  Foote  really  purchased  an  automobile,  or  was  the  clipping  a 
joke?  If  he  has  done  so,  I  fear  bad  results  will  follow.  How  is  our  old  bus 
running?  Is  Wilber  still  keeping  the  weeds  from  growing  in  that  lane  loading 
down  to  the  house  by  the  old  Leedy  fishpond? 

Sam  wrote  to  me  and  says  he  hopes  I  will  come  home  the  same  "Uncle  Dudley" 
who  left  last  May.  He  need  not  worry,  nor  anyone  else;  just  tell  him  that  my 
cap  size  has  not  changed.  Sam  tells  me  that  he  is  still  working  for  Tennyson 
Swank.  Who  keeps  house  for  Tennyson  and  Gassius  since  the  death  of  their  wives? 

How  are  things  going  for  the  Parishes?  I  often  think  of  them  and  others. 
Strange  what  one  will  think  of  after  a  year's  absence.  Yes,  it  will  be  a  year 
on  May  27  since  I  entered  the  service  in  Gamp  Sherman.  So  much  has  haopened 

since. 

Most  of  the  160  who  entered  with  me  probably  pulled  through  U.K.  One  of  them 
became  a  sergeant  major,  Freeman  Tudor  by  name.  Sergeant  major  is  the  top  non- 
commissioned rank  in  the  army.  There  are  two  grades  of  sergeant  major,  battalion 

; 
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and  regimental. 

Wilber  Foot©  tells  me  that  he  is  acting  as  first  sergeant  again.  That  is 
no  snap  job.  The  "Top  kick"  gets  damned  both  ways  by  officers  and  men.  Has 
Frank  Thornburg  reached  home  yet?  Harry  Randall  of  the  42nd  Division  boys 
should  be  home  by  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you.  The  French  give  the  42nd 
a  great  deal  of  praise.  The  boys  are  going  home  rapidly  now.  I  have  heard 
nothing  lately  about  my  old  Company  N,  but  I  do  hope  they  are  on  their  way 
somewhere.  If  you  read  in  the  Mount  Vernon  paper  about  Troy  Harris,  Lanti 
Householder,  or  Charles  Cervenka,  being  home  you  will  know  that  Company  N  has 
made  it.  The  four  of  us  made  up  Knox  County's  contingent  in  Company  N.   It  is 
difficult  to  figure  out  when  iSarl  will  get  home. 

The  situation  in  Paris  is  very  tense  now.   I  agree  with  President  Ivilson's 
stand  on  the  Italian  question.  How  do  people  at  home  feel  about  it?  I  under- 
stand there  is  much  German  propaganda  being  spread  in  the  States  playing  down 
German  atrocities  and  bidding  for  sympathy  toward  the  defeated  Central  Powers. 
I  have  talked  with  British  soldiers  who  spent  time  in  German  prisoner-of-war 
camps  and  their  accounts  are  grim  and  dreadful.  Those  reports  about  the  Germans 
treating  our  occupation  soldiers  so  well  is  propaganda  pure  and  simple.  The 
Germans  are  doing  so,  not  because  they  like  us  so  well,  but  to  arouse  sympathy 
for  their  plight  in  defeat.  People  at  home,  who  did  not  get  over  here  now  that 

the  war  is  over,  are  ready  to  forget  and  forgive.  All  bunk Germany  is  still 

dangerous  and  the  allies  must  stick  together. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  and  abuses  tolerated  in  our  army  it  is  true;  and 
much  has  been  done  that  should  not  have  been  done.  All  these  things  should  be 
threshed  out  in  the  United  States  and  not  be  allowed  to  change  our  policy  toward 
Germany  in  the  least. 

I  suppose  there  are  a  lot  of  presidential  booms  on  wing  now.  I  have  revised 
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my  list  of  candidates  and  eliminated  Senator  Lodge  who  foolishly  has  recently 
attempted  to  embarrass  i resident  Wilson.  The  Lodge  resolution  did  more  harm  here 
than  most  people  at  home  think.  A  quick  peace  cannot  be  had  by  such  means. 
Whether  or  not  a  man  agrees  with  the  President  in  politics,  he  should  at  least 
be  careful.  Senator  Harding  is  still  my  first  choice  in  so  far  as  I  can  see  now. 

There  is  much  difference  between  the  view  of  things  one  gets  hero  and  the 
view  you  get  at  home.   I  do  not  agree  with  many  things  being  done  in  Paris;  but, 
since  they  are  settling  the  thing,  I  simply  hope  for  the  best,  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  States,  I  am  not  well  informed.   I  am  watching  wibh  much  inter- 
est the  progress  of  things  in  England  just  now.  They  have  many  problems:  a  far 
greater  war  debt  than  ours,  more  crippled  soldiers,  more  pensions,  etc.  There 
seems  to  be  a  strong  movement  to  nationalize  the  coal  mines,  and  the  Labor  Party 
is  backing  it.  The  Labor  iarty  is  strong  and  growing  stronger  every  day.  Many 
people  here  think  Lloyd  George  will  not  last  long  in  power  after  peace  is  i:\ade. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  in  position  to  get  much  valuable  information  at 
first  hand.  One  of  my  teachers,  Lee-Smith,  is  a  member  of  the  Labor  iarty. 
Administrations  in  most  countries  will  change  when  peace  is  made,  and  I  think  o>  r 
own  country  is  due  for  a  Republican  President  and  Congress. 

Many  things  will  be  brought  to  light  in  a  campaign.   When  you  read  about 
these  things,  try  to  decide  for  yourselves  which  are  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  which  are  merely  political  fodder.   It  will  be  difficult,  1  admit,  to  dif- 
ferentiate intelligently.  Must  close  for  this  time.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

As  I  look  back  now  over  the  years,  I  can  see  how  mistaken  I  was  regarding 
Senator  Harding  and  a  few  other  politicians,  but  time  has  proved  me  right  con- 
cerning a  dangerous  Germany.  The  Labor  Party  won  a  majority  in  larliament 
shortly  after  the  war  and  proceeded  to  nationalize  not  only  the  coal  industry 
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but  many  others.   Party  changes  took  place  in  practically  all  warring  count riec 
including  our  own  when  the  3e"?nblicans  won  out  in  1920.  The  Allies  split  after- 
peace  was  signed  and  allowed  a  resurgent  Germany  under  hitler  to  bring  on 
another  and  worse  war  than  the  one  in  which  the  21st  Engineers  participated. 
Almost  alone,  a  prophet  of  things  political  stood  in  the  house  of  Commons  and 
constantly  called  the  turn  of  corning  events.  The  prophet  was  none  other  than 
Winston  Churchill.  Unfortunately  for  us  in  our  own  country  the  return  to 
"normalcy"  captured  major  attention  and  we  chased  dollars,  forgetting  our  respon- 
sibilities in  maintaining  the  peace.   Jefeat  of  the  League  of  nations  in  the 
United  States  was  our  biggest  mistake  of  the  century.   I  am  happy  to  say  now 
that  l  was  an  advocate  of  the  League. 

London,  England,  April  30,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  The  mailman  has  been  very  good  to  me  lately,  bringing  letters  from 
you,  Aunt  Libby,  Edith,  Sari  Welker,  and  '..liber  fr'oote.  The  twenty-sixth  roll  of 
papers  also  came.  The  papers  were  filled  with  interesting  information  that  l 
was  happy  to  have.  The  pictures  are  good,  and  1  recognized  the  place  where  tney 
were  made  in  T.he  big  pasture  lie  id  and  near  the  frog  pond,   rtilber  is  becoming 
a  good  photographer,  tie  probably  used  my  folding  camera;  it  is  a  better  one 
than  I  nave  here.   I  am  unable  to  do  much  with  pictures,  due  to  so  many  cloudy 
and  dark  conditions. 

Last  Sunday  we  had  a  narO  snowstorm,  and  yesterday  there  was  more  snow.  It 
looked  more  like  spring  when  l  was  in  ., cot  land  than  it  does  now.   People  say 
that  this  is  an  unusual  spring,  but  I  am  taking  that  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Last  week  63,000  men  sailed  for  home,  most  of  them  by  way  of  Brest.  Are 
you  still  hearing  about  Brest?  I  have  had  dreams  when  I  think  of  the  two  weeks 
we  spent  in  Brest,  and  we  had  it  better  than  most,.  The  concrete  floor  was 
better  than  mud.  It  all  seems  like  a  dream  now.  I  talked  with  a  soldier  from 
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Brest  garrison,  who  was  on  leave  here,  and  he  said  that  the  camp  had  been 
properly  organized  and  made  adequate  to  needs  of  soldiers  coming  and  going. 

Earl  has  moved;  his  division  is  now  in  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  the 
42nd.  He  does  not  say  as  much,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  a  bit  homesick,  and  no  won- 
der! Prospects  for  getting  home  are  not  good.  The  21st  Engineers  are  now  at 
Le  Mans  building  roads  and  barracks.   Company  N  had  not  joined  the  regiment  on 
April  22  when  a  friend  wrote  me  from  Abainville.  The  regimental  sergeant  major 
of  the  21st  is  also  a  student  in  the  School  of  Economics  and  keeps  posted 
through  letters  from  his  friends.   If  Karl  Keller  had  stayed  with  his  company, 
he  would  have  been  home  by  this  time. 

V/ilber  Poote  has  no  prospects  of  getting  home  soon.   It  looics  as  though  he , 
Sari,  and  I  will  be  late.  ;j.ilber  was  foHunate  enough  to  get  a  leave  enabling 
him  to  spend  some  time  with  Anna  at  Mantes,   Sari  has  been  promoted  to  orivate 
first  class  which  means  an  increase  in  pay  of  three  dollars  per  month. 

Has  ftussell  Smith  arrived  home  yet!   If  so,  you  wilt  note  that  he  is  minus 
his  "Sam  Browne"  belt  worn  by  officers  overseas.  The  officers  were  really 
angry  wnen  an  order  came  out  banning  the  "3.B."  belts  at  home  stations.   1  also 
read  in  the  papers  that  Dr.  Norrick  had  moved  to  Cleveland  after  discharge. 

Our  university  studies  started  Monday  with  a  full  house.   Classes  I  have 
attended  so  far  are  in  European  History,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  work  would 
present  me  with  no  difficulties  in  particular.  Previous  study  had  prepared  me 
well  for  the  European  points  of  view  we  get  in  the  lectures  here.  Tomorrow  and 
Friday  are  the  days  for  my  work  in  Political  Science  and  ethnology.  Each  class 
meets  once  a  week  for  lectures,  and  we  are  expected  to  resd  in  the  library  ad 
interim.  Wo  textbooks  are  required,  but  I  am  planning  to  buy  a  few  books, 
valuable  in  my  work,  and  available  only  in  England. 

There  are  several  well-known  men  connected  with  the  School  of  Economics 
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as  lecturers  who  are  considered  outstanding  authorities  in  their  fields.  Just 
as  I  finished  the  paragraph  above,  the  dinner  gong  sounded,  and  I  loot  no  time 
on  the  way  to  the  dining  room.   Soup,  potatoes,  roast  mutton,  turnips,  bread, 
and  pudding,  comprised  the  menu.  We  are  Jiving  well  nowdays.   I  get  two  meals  a 
day  here  and  have  lunch  wherever  I  happen  to  be. 

I  have  no  snapshots  to  send  this  time.   Processing  is  so  slow  and  poor 
that  I  may  later  send  the  undeveloped  films  home  where  work  is  of  much  better 
quality.  That  is,  I  will  send  them  if  regulations  permit.   I  am  mailing  you  a 
book  of  cartoons  that  appeared  in  Stars  and  Stripes  from  time  to  time  since  the 
beginning  of  publication.  They  are  very  good  and  make  one  think  of  the  civil- 
war  story  of  M3i  Klegg." 

Another  big  parade  is  due  in  London  Saturday  with  troops  of  all  British 
Colonies  marching  in  review  before  the  king.   I  will  try  tor  some  pictures  if 
weather  and  police  permit.  Hoeing  this  finds  you  all  well.  Love  and  best 

wishes, 

Gilbert . 

Londoners  loved  parades  and  the  streets  were  lined  for  miles  with  thousands 
of  people  of  all  ages.   I  did  secure  a  few  snaps,  but  they  were  of  poor  quality. 
The  weather  refused  stubbornly  to  cooperate.  There  was  no  police  interference 
with  photographers;  in  fact,  they  helped  us  find  vantage  spots.   I  soon  came  to 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  London  police  officers.  During  my  stay  in  London  I 
witnessed  many  parades  including  the  largest  of  all  time:  the  review  of  troops 
of  all  the  allied  powers.  Each  contingent  was  headed  by  its  top  commanding 
general,  ours  by  General  Pershing  and  Belgium's  by  its  King  Albert.  I  also  saw 
a  royal  procession  when  the  king  rode  in  state  to  open  iarliament,  and  what  a 
show  it  was,  nothing  like  it  in  the  world!  Several  times  a  group  of  us  went  to 
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the  railroad  station  to  see  the  arrival  of  visiting  heads  of  governments  of 
friendly  nations.  The  one  best  remembered  was  Paderewski,  the  great  pianist, 
who  became  prime  minister  of  the  new  Republic  of  Poland. 

London,  England,  hay  2,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  Your  letter  of  April  14  came  today  and  with  it  the  twenty-seventh 
roll  of  papers;  both  welcome  arrivals.   I  am  happy  to  know  you  are  well.  Weather 
here  continues  rainy  and  damp.   I  am  keeping  well  and  am  enjoying  life  in  spite 
of  the  extreme  dampness  and  chill. 

I  am  enclosing  snapshots  made  in  Scotland.  On  the  back  of  each  is  an 
explanation.  Do  not  paste  these  snaps  into  a  book  as  I  have  a  plan  for  making 
up  an  album  with  pages  of  descriptive  matter.  Bad  weather  has  prevented  making 
many  more  pictures. 

Perhaps  Joe  Cocanour's  death  was  reported  by  mistake.   I  hope  such  was  the 
case  and  that  genial  Joe  will  presently  turn  up  alive.  In  his  last  letter  Karl 
Keller  told  that  a  letter  returned  to  his  parents  labeled  "Dead  and  Buried"  had 
caused  much  needless  worry.   Karl  says  he  is  a  very  lively  corpse  if  that  is 
how  he  is  lir,ted  in  the  records.   I  noticed  an  article  in  the  Free  Press  to  the 
effect  that  Don  Karple  and  Roy  Martz  are  going  into  business.   I  hope  the  war 
has  made  men  out  of  both  and  that  they  will  now  settle  down  to  be  successful 
and  useful  citizens.   I  am  sure  they  will  do  so,  and  I  hope  people  patronize 
their  business.   Charlie  rrice  was  badly  wounded  and  gassed  in  battle;  I  marvel 
that  he  returned  alive. 

So  Grandpa  Foote  really  purchased  an  automobile,  and  both  Wilber  Foote  and 
Earl  have  heard  about  it.  I  hope  for  the  best  but  fear  the  worst  if  he  insists 
on  piloting  the  car  himself.  He  is  too  old  to  run  a  car  and  I  hope  he  hires  a 
driver. 
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I  am  sorry  to  learn  of  teacher  failure  in  Brick  school  this  year.  It  is  a 
natural  result  of  an  old  system  that  keeps  wages  down  when  everything  else  is 
paying  so  much  better.  The  school  winds  up  with  someone  who  cannot  qualify  in 
anything  else.  If  people  could  only  recognize  progress  and  centralize  the 
schools,  hire  a  good  staff  of  teachers  which  could  be  done  by  raising  wages,  and 
improve  conditions  generally,  the  whole  community  would  be  so  much  better  off. 

I  would  like  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  school  system  in  Berlin  Township 
without  being  hampered  by  reactionary  board  members  and  fossilized  superintendents, 
I  am  not  aiming  at  Supt.  Marriott,  who  is  a  total  stranger  to  me,  but  am  think- 
ing of  conditions  as  I  experienced  them  a  few  years  ago  when  teaching  in  the 
county.  I  appreciate  your  suggestion  that  I  return  to  Brick  school  for  a  year. 
I  would  like  to  give  the  people  a  good  school,  but  there  are  many  other  things 
to  consider.  I  would  lose  another  year  on  my  long-range  plan,  the  goal  of 
which  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  disclose.  I  will  take  ray  chances  of  landing  some- 
thing to  my  liking  before  turning  back  to  a  one-room  rural  school. 

It  will  be  much  better,  I  am  sure,  for  me  to  find  a  place  among  strangers 
and  win  a  place  in  a  new  community.   "The  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country."  I  cannot  forget  the  fact  that  when  I  asked  for  advancement 
in  my  own  county  I  was  turned  down  because  I  belonged  to  the  wrong  political 
party.  You  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  matter  with  board  members,  and  I 
promise  to  consider  an  offer.  I  am  sure  you  understand  that  I  have  been  think- 
ing things  over  very  carefully,  and  I  am  sure  too  that  you  see  my  line  of  reason- 
ing. President  McGilvrey  and  Prof.  Olson  are  thinking  about  ray  situation,  and 
the  last  named  has  told  me  about  two  possible  openings.  Here  is  a  quote  from 
Dr.  McGilvrey' 8  letter  which  speaks  for  itself:  "We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
you  back  here  when  you  return  to  the  States,  and  I  shall  try  to  help  in  any  way  I 
can  to  get  you  placed  where  you  may  do  the  work  that  suits  you  best."  Right  now 
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getting  hone  is  most  important,  to  me.   Jow  that  the  war  is  over,  people's 
patriotic  feelings  are  subsiding;  but  I  do  know  that  my  friends  will  help  if 
they  can. 

My  old  friend  Harry  Kane,  who  teaches  in  Cuyahoga  Falls  six  miles  from  rent, 
is  saying  a  word  there  for  me.  As  an  opener  to  negotiations  you  may  say  to  the 
board  that  I  cannot  consider  a  salary  of  less  than  $100  per  month  and  that  the 
buildings  must  be  made  fit  to  be  lived  in,  clean  and  sanitary.   If  I  decide  to 
accept  an  offer,  I  promise  to  do  my  best  for  all  concerned.   I  would  enjoy 
being  home  for  a  year  again.  You  will  remember  that  my  last  sojourn  at  home  was 
the  1915-16  year  when  I  taught  school  in  the  Palmyra  district. 

I  attended  eight  lectures  this  week  and  enjoyed  and  profited  by  so  doing. 
Prof.  Lees-Smith,  a  former  member  of  Parliament,  lectured  on  "The  League  of 
Nations"  and  will  continue  on  the  subject  from  week  to  week.  When  he  finishes, 
I  will  write  an  abstract  from  my  notes  and  send  it  to  you.  Lees-Smith  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject  and  fully  capable  of  discussing  it.  Today  1  neard  a 
.Lecture  on  the  British  civil- service  system,  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
I  spent  three  hours  in  the  library  too,  thus  making  a  good  day  of  it. 

As  soon  as  I  collect  my  ration  and  quarters  commutations,  I  will  resume  my 
travels  over  week  ends  and  holidays.  So  far  I  have  collected  one  month's  pay, 
and  more  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  I  can  go  to  Wales  or  many  other  places 
easily  over  a  week  end.  Hope  you  are  all  well.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert . 

i 

London,  England,  May  7,  1919 

Dear  Folks:  -  I  have  just  finished  reading  the  twenty-eighth  roll  of  papers  with 
much  interest.  I  note  that  Battery  E  is  home  at  last.  This  company  came  through 
in  good  shape,  not  having  lost  a  man  in  action.  Men  will  be  coming  home  now  in 
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increasing  numbers  with  Earl,  tVilber,  and  me  bringing  ud  the  rear. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you.   It  was  printed 
in  a  British  naoer.   People  over  here  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  his  books  are  widely  read.  How  I  wish  that 
picture  might  be  repeated  in  real  life  on  March  k,   19211 

I  note  also  in  the  Republican  News  that  the  Cox  regime  is  more  expensive 
than  ever  and  that  the  governor  is  vetoing  bills  right  and  left.  The  same  old 
story,  "dry"  Democrats  electing  a  "wet"  governor.  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
peoole  of  Ohio  gave  Cox  a  third  term. 

This  morning  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephu3  Daniels  addressed  us  at  the 
Eagle  Hut  and  gave  us  a  good  speech,  right  to  the  point  and  brief.  Daniels  re- 
ceived much  criticism  early  in  the  war  when  he  abolished  liquor  in  the  navy. 
He  has  since  then  put  the  navy  in  such  good  shape  that  he  does  not  get  or  merit 
the  amount  of  criticism  that  Secretary  of  War  Baker  receives.  Daniels  does  not 
talk  much  and  as  a  result  is  not  always  understood. 

General  Pershing  and  a  detachnent  of  American  veterans  are  due  here  Kay  24 
to  parade  before  the  king;  they  will  receive  a  hearty  and  much  deserved  welcome. 
This  demonstration  will  go  a  long  way  in  dispelling  the  work  of  German  propa- 
ganda found  everywhere  seeking  to  discredit  us  and  divide  the  allies,  especially 
England  and  the  United  States.  General  Foch  is  coming  to  London  soon,  and 
before  long  I  will  have  seen  all  the  famous  allied  chiefs. 

While  1  am  writing  this  letter,  peace  terms  are  being  handed  to  the  Germans, 
and  the  greatest  conference  in  history  will  have  been  inaugurated.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  the  morning  papers  in  which  the  peace  terms  are  published.  I  will  send 
papers  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  get  British  editorial  comment.  Continental 
nations,  Belgium,  Italy,  Poland,  etc.,  will  be  disappointed.  Delegates  took 
enough  time  in  Paris  to  make  a  dozen  treaties;  delay  itself  was  a  major  source 
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of  disappointment. 

I  am  going  over  to  Parliament  tomorrow  to  listen  to  members  discuss  the 
terms.   The  newspapers  will  reap  a  big  harvest  supplying  the  public  with  the 
text  of  the  treaty,   lecturers,  teacbors,  ureachers,  legislators,  and  soap-box 
orators  all  will  now  have  plenty  of  subject  matter. 

I  have  discussed  the  peace  situation  with  Englishmen,  Canadians,  Australians, 
New  Zealanders,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians;  it  is  interesting  to  compare  their 
opinions  and  views.  Nearly  all  favor  a  League  of  Nations  but  differ  in  inter- 
preting its  functions.  I  am  glad  I  am  over  here  at  this  time  and  in  England 
instead  of  France.  This  is  a  •wonderful  and  historic  time  in  which  we  are  living, 
and  I  am  sure  we  do  not  realize  its  importance  and  meaning  in  all  countries. 

Politics,  education,  literature,  religion,  philosophy,  and,  in  fact,  every 
manifestation  of  human  activity  will  be  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  war  and 
its  aftermath.  The  "Peace  of  Versailles"  will  stand  out  boldly  for  all  time  to 
come.  Nations  have  been  made  and  unmade;  kings,  dethroned  and  old  systems,  swept 
away;  but  the  greatest  drawback  of  ail  lies  in  the  fact  that  people  do  not,  or 
cannot  understand  what  is  happening. 

It  seems  to  me  that  education  will  be  called  upon  to  prepare  and  fit  people 
for  new  conditions  as  never  before.  Ignorance  has  ever  been  the  world's  worst 
curse  and  best  ally  of  absolutism  in  government.  To  be  powerful,  a  monarch 
must  needs  keep  his  people  in  ignorance  or  direct  their  education  along  lines 
favorable  to  him  as  was  the  case  in  Germany. 

To  make  self  government  (democracy)  practical,  people  must  beeducated  to 
a  standard  where  they  can  appreciate  its  value,  where  they  can  think  for  them- 
selves, and  where  they  can  act  on  their  own  initiative.  If  such  does  not  happen, 
a  few  shrewd  leaders  will  soon  be  as  powerful  as  were  the  old  kings  and  czars, 
and  the  great  struggle  will  have  been  in  vain. 
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It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  conditions  in  Continental  countries  whe^e 
people  for  centuries  have  been  led  by  men  born  to  rule.  The  people  arc  as 
children,  and  it  will  require  many  years  of  training  before  they  develop  ability 
to  think  and  act. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  appalling  examples  of  ignorance,  h'ow  multiply 
such  many  times  and  take  away  our  security,  freedom  and  comfort,  and  you 
approach  conditions  existing  in  most  liberated  countries  now.   In  the  light  of 
this  reasoning  I  think  you  can  understand  why  people  commit  excesses  as  they 
are  doing  in  Russia.   Intoxicated  with  the  departure  of  the  old  system  and  a 
sense  of  newly  found  freedom  they  do  not  understand,  the  people  fall  easy  victims 
to  the  wiles  of  such  demagogues  as  Lenin  and  Trotzky. 

There  are  dark  days  ahead  of  the  liberated  peoples  and  there  will  be  re- 
volutions, counter-revolutions,  and  wars,  until  the  first  thrill  of  freedom 
passes  and  people  are  enlightened  to  the  point  where  they  can  see  the  real 
reasons  for  acting  sanely  and  building  up  rather  than  tearing  down. 

Must  close  and  prepare  for  tomorrow.  Hope  you  are  all  well.  Love  and 
best  wishes, 

Gilbert . 

When  I  penned  this  letter  forty-eight  years  ago,  I  did  not  realize  the  full 
import  of  what  I  was  saying.   1  was  speaking  as  a  student  of  history  and  as  an 
observer  of  a  panorama  of  history  passing  before  me.   I  wrote  too  from  the 
idealism  of  youth  not  yet  tinged  with  the  cynicism  that  often  comes  with  age.  I 
must  admit  that  my  thoughts  as  expressed  in  this  letter  savored  of  the  prophetic. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  happened  since  May  7,  1919,  I  am  still  hopeful  that  a 

i 
golden  age  lies  ahead  "When  common  sense  will  hold  fretful  realms  in  awe . "  Men 

and  nations  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  We 

pay  lip  service  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  practice  we  border  on  stark 
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paganism.  We  worship  God  on  one  hand  and  deny  Him  on  the  other.  Yet  "Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast . " 

About  the  time  I  wrote  this  letter  i  became  acquainted  with  a  great  teacher, 
Prof.  Halford  McAinder,  England's  best  authority  on  world  geography  and  geo- 
graphic influences  on  history.  Dr.  ticKinder  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Economics,  and  I  attended  his  lectures,  he  served  as  a  consultant  on 
map  making  for  the  peace  conference  and  commuted  back  and  forth  between  Paris  and 
London.  We  received  a  great  deal  of  information  at  first  hand  from  Dr.  kcKinder, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  gave  us  a  preview  of  his  forthcoming  book,  "Democratic 
Ideals  and  Realities,"  finally  published  in  1921  in  this  country  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.   I  wrote  Dr.  Mciiinder  a  congratulatory  note  after  reading  the  book  and 
received  a  gracious  reply.  He  lived  beyond  his  ninetieth  year  and  died  only  a 
few  years  ago.  For  his  services  to  country  and  education  Dr.  toe Kinder  was 
knighted  by  King  George  VI  and  given  the  title  of  "Sir."  It  was  a  great 
privilege  to  know  this  outstanding  teacher  and  philosopher. 

Graham  Dallas  was  another  of  my  teachers;  he  too  was  an  authority  in  the 
fields  of  economics  and  political  science.  Prof.  Wallas  had  served  as  an  ex- 
change professor  at  Harvard  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  American  scene. 
After  returning  from  England,  I  had  a  bit  of  correspondence  with  Dr.  Wallas  in 
connection  with  a  book  he  published  after  the  war.  We  often  encountered  our 
teachers  in  the  tearoom  at  the  school  and  over  the  cups  had  interesting  conver- 
sations. 

London,  England,  May  11,  1919 
Dear  Mother:  -  This  is  Mother's  Day  xn  the  A.E.i''.,  and  so  this  is  special  to  you. 
I  hope  this  finds  you  well  and  enjoying  the  springtime.   I  am  well  and  feeling 
fine.  The  weather  has  been  good  for  a  week,  something  very  unusual  for  London. 
I  had  planned  taking  a  weekend  trip  but  postponed  it  until  next  week  when  our 
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pay  failed  to  come  through. 

My  last  letter  from  home  came  Friday  and  was  only  fourteen  days  on  the  way. 
Civilian  mail  travels  much  faster  than  army  mail,  and  mine  now  comes  tnrough 
civilian  post.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  of  Paul's  accident  and  hope  for  a  speedy 
recovery,  i  did  not  know  Grandma  t'oote   had  been  ill.  Perhaps  warmer  weather 
will  help  her. 

how  many  tractors  has  Faul  sold  to  date?  Tractors  should  sell  well,  and 
I  am  glad  Dad  bought  one.  It  will  speed  up  work,  especially  the  plowing. 
People  have  only  one  life  to  live,  so  why  not  make  that  one  a  bit  easier.  To 
be  progressive,  one  must  Keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  farming  is  surely 
progressing. 

One  of  the  things  holding  back  the  countries  over  here  is  unwillingness  to 
adopt  new  and  labor-saving  devices.  Wilber  will  be  in  the  height  of  glory 
steering  that  tractor  over  the  fields,  i  would  like  pictures  of  him  in  action. 

I  secured  some  good  snaps  of  a  German  tank  and  a  German  airplane  this  week; 
both  were  captures  in  the  last  big  drive  of  the  war.  I  will  send  prints  as 
soon  as  developed,  and  that  takes  about  two  weeks. 

I  visited  London  Tower  again  yesterday;  one  can  spend  hours  there.  I  tried 
to  take  my  camera  in,  but  the  guard  would  not  permit  me  to  do  so,  and  I  checked 
it  outside.  The  place  is  still  listed  as  a  garrison,  and  photographing  military 
installations  is  forbidden.  I  think  the  real  reason  is  that  of  selling  pictures 
post  cards;  no  competition  is  desired.  I  made  a  few  snaps  outside  and  at  a 
distance. 

I  mailed  home  papers  telling  about  the  peace  conference,  and  to  George 
Gregg  I  sent  a  copy  of  Stars  and  Stripes.  S  and  S  will  soon  cease  publication 
with  so  many  of  our  men  being  now  at  home  or  on  the  way.  We  are  getting  out  a 
student  paper,  and  I  will  seed  you  a  copy  when  published. 
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I  hear  frequently  from  Karl  Keller.  He  is  in  Montpelier  University  study- 
ing French;  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  French  when  he  went  there.  We  are  planning 
a  reunion  to  be  held  after  our  return.  I  may  meet  him  in  St.  Aignan  Casual 
Camp  if  we  go  home  via  that  place  and  Brest.  Casuals  are  being  sent  home 
rapidly  now,  and  we  anticipate  no  delay  when  our  turns  come.  Being  away  from 
our  companies  we  are  known  as  "Casuals." 

Two  weeks  of  school  have  oassed  by  rapidly.  We  have  excellent  teachers, 
some  a  bit  peculiar  perhaps,  but  able  and  friendly.  One  of  my  teachers,  Prof. 
Graham  Wallas,  taught  at  Harvard  four  years  as  an  exchange  teacher  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  American  students  and  customs.   He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
is  well  liked. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  very  common  here  among  both  men  and  women.  From  all 
reports  the  custom  is  spreading  to  America  along  with  many  other  strictly 
European  idiosyncrasies.  Two  millions  of  Americans  living  temporarily  in  Europe 
for  a  year  or  more  v. ill  bring  back  with  them  many  acquired  habits,  good  or  bad. 
I  have  encountered  many  surprising  things  over  here  in  the  way  of  custom  and 
habits . 

Harry  Randall  should  be  home  by  this  time  and  Russell  Smith,  too.   1  am  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  George  Morrick  is  staying  in  the  army.  George  has  the 
right  temperament  for  a  good  professional  soldier,  a  "don't-give-a-damn"  spirit 
mixed  with  love  of  adventure.  Few  of  the  rank  and  file  care  to  become  profes- 
sional or  career  soldiers,  and  I  am  not  one  of  the  few.  The  array  has  been  good 
for  me  and  good  to  me,  but  enough  is  enough. 

Picnic  season  will  be  in  full  swing  when  I  get  home,  and  I  will  enjoy  a  few 
of  them.  On  May  27  I  will  have  been  away  one  year.  In  some  ways  it  has  been  an 
age  since  I  left,  but  in  others  it  all  seems  like  a  short  dream.  I  can  now  see 
looming  up  before  me  the  end  of  the  long  trail  that  started  to  open  last  May. 
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Please  remember  me  to  the  family  and  neighbors,  and  tell  'em  I  am  coming.  I>ove 
to  all, 

Gilbert 

My  lodging  house  was  located  in  Bedford  Square,  which  in  turn  led  to  Russell 
Square  and  from  thence  to  Southampton  Road.   In  traveling  to  the  School  of 
Economics,  I  followed  Southampton  Road  to  rtingsway  straight  ahead  to  Portugal 
Street  and  a  left  turn  took  me  past  "Old  Curiosity  Shop"  to  the  school  in  Clare 
Market,  only  a  few  doors  beyond.  The  school  at  that  time  was  housed  in  a  large 
old  business  building  housing  a  printing  establishment  on  its  ground  floor.   I 
am  informed  that  in  recent  years  the  school  has  been  moved  into  a  new  and  modern 
building  in  another  section  of  the  city.  The  Eagle  Hut  was  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Clare  Market  and  nearby  was  the  little  church  famous  in  song  and 
story  for  its  "Bow  Street  Bells."  The  dividing  line  between  Westminster 
Borough  and  London  proper  (Old  London)  was  close  by.  My  sightseeing  and  explor- 
ing jaunts  took  me  through  many  byways  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  all  interest- 
ing and  fascinating. 

London,  England,  May  16,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  Kay  is  half  over  and  I  am  so  much  nearer  the  best  place  on  earth  - 
home.  Time  marches  on  rapidly,  and  I  am  enjoying  work,  study,  sightseeing,  and 
good  company.  Aunt  Libby's  letter  came  a  few  days  ago  telling  me  of  Grandma 
Foote's  illness,  and  I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  improvement.  Warmer  weather  may 
help  as  it  does  many  times. 

Weather  here  continues  good.  The  sun  has  been  doing  its  best,  and  England 
is  now  getting  almost  twelve  hours  sunshine  each  day.  It  is  almost  10:00  p.m. 

now  and  not  yet  dark. 

School  is  going  well.  Last  Wednesday  evening  I  attended  a  social  gather- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  student  parliament.  Next  week  there  is  to  be  a  combined 
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Anglo-American  program. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  went  with  another  student  out  to  Richmond,  a  beautiful 
residential  suburb  by  the  river.  We  had  a  grand  time  rowing  on  the  Thames.  We 
returned  by  steamer  to  Westminster  Bridge,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Fields 
and  meadows  are  beautiful  but,  will  soon  be  displaced  or  rather  turned  into  loca- 
tions for  factories.  We  lunched  in  an  Italian  restaurant  and  ate  several  things 
we  could  not  identify. 

Yesterday  morning  the  funeral  of  Edith  Gavell,  the  heroic  British  nurse, 
was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  several  of  us  attended.  I  made  several  pic- 
tures of  the  procession  and  am  mailing  you  a  paper  telling  the  story.  The  pro- 
cession was  led  by  the  famous  Coldstream  Guards,  who  presented  a  fine  appearance 
as  they  marched  with  arms  reversed.  Thousands  of  spectators  lined  the  streets 
to  pay  honor  to  the  nurse.  Soldiers  stood  at  salute  as  the  gun  carriage  bear- 
ing the  body  passed. 

Last  evening  fifty  of  our  men  were  entertained  in  the  home  of  Lady  Nancy 
Astor,  wife  of  Waldorf  Astor,  who  renounced  American  citizenship  to  become  an 
English  lord.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  was  honor  guest.  The  next  reception 
for  American  students  is  scheduled  for  June  12,  and  I  am  planning  to  attend. 
At  each  reception  a  number  of  eminent  Englishmen  are  present  and  our  men  are 
introduced  to  them.  I  hope  to  have  a  decent  uniform  to  wear  to  the  reception. 
I  am  having  a  uniform  made  as  ray  present  outfit  is  ill  fitting  and  shabby.  So 
far,  our  men  have  not  been  issued  new  uniforms  or  new  shoes.  It  is  a  bit  unfair 
when  one  much  purchase  his  own  clothes  in  order  to  make  a  good  appearance. 

I  am  leaving  tomorrow  morning  for  Stratford-on-Avon  and  will  spend  the 
week  end  there.  I  have  week-end  trips  planned  ahead,  depending  on  weather  and 
other  contingencies  that  might  crop  up.  Stratford  was  the  home  of  William 
Shakespeare,  and  nearby  are  historic  Warwick  and  Kenilworth  Castles. 
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Ify   old  friend  C.  F.  Thoraa3  who  is  teaching  in  Shaker  Heights  sent  me  an 
application  blank  and  advised  that  I  apply  for  a  position  in  the  high  school. 
I  completed  the  form  and  returned  it  for  consideration. 

1  have  not  heard  from  Wilber  Foote  lately  and  hope  he  is  on  his  way  home. 
We  get  plenty  of  American  magazines  her3,  and  I  am  sending  mine  to  Earl  and  Karl, 
If  I  hear  from  Wilber  again,  I  will  send  him  magazines  providing  he  has  no  imme- 
diate prospects  of  going  home.  I  am  glad  to  know  Wilber  and  Anna  were  able  to 
have  a  few  days  together  in  Nantes. 

I  have  secured  a  fine  German  souvenir  for  Wilber  Roberts,  one  I  know  he 
will  like.  I  will  send  it  home  as  soon  as  I  find  a  suitable  packing  box.  Tell 
him  to  remove  the  grease  from  the  souvenir  as  soon  as  unpacked  and  to  clean  it 
with  a  pine  stock,  a  soft  rag,  and  oil.  The  metal  is  very  susceptible  to  rust 
and  must  be  well  cared  for.  Under  no  circumstances  is  the  thing  to  be  loaded. 
Now  guess  what  it  is. 

I  hope  everything  I  am  sending  gets  through  in  good  shape.  I  am  not  risk- 
ing the  loss  of  anything  else  by  carrying  with  me.  Papers  and  pictures  will 
come  in  separate  containers.  And  please  do  not  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
local  paper.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

The  British  Museum  was  located  only  a  short  distance  from  my  lodgings,  and 
I  made  a  practice  of  going  over  there  on  rainy  days.  To  make  a  complete  and 
thorough  study  of  the  place  would  require  months  or  years.  I  became  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  curators,  and  they  were  very  helpful.  I  spent  hours  in  the 
divisions  of  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  Roman,  and  Greek  history,  studying 
and  examining  archeological  exhibits.  One  of  the  few  men  who  could  read 
ancient  cuneiform  writing  had  charge  of  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  sections;  he 
gave  me  a  few  lessons  in  ancient  history  impossible  to  get  anywhere  else. 
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I  had  read  about  Egyptian  mummies  but  had  never  seen  one.  The  museum  had 
on  display  a  host  of  mummies  as  well  as  thousands  of  artifacts  of  various  kinds. 

A  prize  possession  of  the  museum  is  the  famous  Rosetta  Stone  and  another, 
the  original  Magna  Charta.  Time  and  space  forbid  further  description. 

London,  England,  May  20,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  This  is  the  end  of  a  perfect  day.  Stars  are  shining,  and  the  day 
was  lovely.  To  make  things  still  better,  I  received  my  ration  money  this  after- 
noon amounting  to  $116,  the  first  since  coming  to  London. 

I  had  a  splendid  weekend  in  the  Shakespeare  country.  I  left  London  early 
Saturday  morning  and  arrived  in  Leamington  at  noon,  going  by  way  of  Rugby.  The 
Shakespeare  country  is  in  Warwickshire  and  is  both  beautiful  and  scenic.  The 
land  is  fairly  level;  shade  trees  line  the  roads;  and  there  are  many  ivy-covered 
walls.  Grass  is  very  green  and  flowers  are  everywhere.  The  English  are  very 
fond  of  flowers,  and  there  are  many  gardens  of  them.  One  is  seldom  away  from 
the  odor  of  flowers  when  traveling  country  roads. 

Country  residences  of  the  gentry  are  picturesque,  old,  and  surrounded  by 
stately  trees  and  well-kept  lawns.  Houses  of  the  common  people  are  of  brick  or 
stone  and  usually  covered  with  thatch.  The  English  countryside  is  very  beauti- 
ful in  summer. 

I  had  my  lunch  in  Leamington  and  then  caught  a  bus  for  Kenilworth  and  the 
historic  castle.  Bus  lines  connect  the  small  towns  running  over  such  roads  as 
I  have  described  before.  Kenilworth  is  six  miles  from  Leamington. 

The  old  castle  is  in  ruins,  but  one  can  imagine  the  grandeur  that  once 
existed.  The  day  was  bright,  and  I  made  snapshots  of  the  castle.  I  wandered 
about  among  the  ruins  recalling  some  of  the  great  events  connected  with  the 
place.  Queen  Elizabeth  often  visited  the  castle,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  a 
frequent  guest.  Valuable  as  a  fort  and  garrison,  the  castle  was  finally 
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destroyed  to  prevent  capture  by  possible  enoraies.  Now  sheep  pasture  among  the 
ruined  battlements  and  ivy  climbs  over  the  walls,  covering  them  with  green 
leaves.  A  tower  near  the  gate  has  been  restored  by  the  present  owner,  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  is  now  used  as  a  summer  house. 

Warwick  is  nearby,  but  I  arrived  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  admitted  to  the 
c&fltle.   I  journeyed  on  to  Stratford-on-Avon  and  lodged  in  an  old  inn  that  was 
serving  the  public  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  occupied  the  throne  in 
the  years  between  1558  and  1603.  I  was  now  in  Shakespeare's  home  town  and  my 
first  act  was  to  purchase  copies  of  his  better-known  plays.  I  still  have  a  copy 
of  Hamlet  in  my  possession;  the  others  went  to  friends. 

My  room  had  a  low  ceiling  and  narrow  windows  common  to  the  period  in  which 
the  inn  was  built.  The  old-fashioned  bed  was  covered  with  a  huge  feather  tick, 
and,  needless  to  say,  I  slent  well.  I  had  an  excellent  meal  of  ham,  fresh 
eggs,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  etc.  The  town  is  not  large  and  was  so  quiet  and 
peaceful  that  I  was  tempted  to  prolong  my  stay  by  at  least  a  week. 

Sunday  morning  I  attended  services  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  whose  spire  is 
always  shown  in  pictures  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  Church  of  England  services 
lasted  ninety  minutes.  Shakespeare's  tomb  is  in  one  corner  of  the  church,  and 
the  church  yard  outside  is  most  interesting  with  tombstones  so  old  that  many  of 
the  inscriptions  have  long  since  weathered  away. 

By  the  side  of  the  Avon  River  is  a  beautiful  little  park;  a  launch  provides 
an  hour's  ride  through  green  meadows  where  cattle  and  sheep  graze.  1  saw  the 
principal  Shakespeare  points  of  interest  including  his  home  and  that  of  his 
wife,  Anne  Hathaway. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  boarded  a  bus  to  Leamington  in  time  to  catch  the 
London  train.   I  met  a  fellow  student  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  we  spent  the 
day  together.  The  trip  was  well  worthwhile,  and  next  week  end  I  may  go  to 
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either  York  or  Brighton.  Brighton  is  a  summer  resort  on  the  south  coast. 
Later  I  an  planning  a  trip  to  Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Yesterday  I  received  letters  from  Aunt  Libby  and  Grace  Bateman,  and  a 
commencement  invitation  from  Virgil  and  Forest.  It  scarcely  seems  possible 
that  the  boys  are  finishing  high  school.  Aunt  Libby  spoke  about  one  of  my 
letters  being  censored.  I  think  I  know  what  was  cut  out;  it  will  keep  until  I 
get  home.  Writing  it  again  would  only  invite  another  cut. 

My  mail  is  coming  through  regularly  now.  According  to  the  papers  the  4th 
Division  is  being  withdrawn  from  Germany,  and  Earl  may  yet  be  home  before  I 
arrive. 

If  mail  for  me  comes  from  Chicago  University,  please  hold  it.  I  have 
written  to  the  registrar  for  information  concerning  papers  I  filed  about  the 
time  the  army  claimed  me.  Must  close  now.  Hope  you  are  all  well.  Love, 

Gilbert . 

Lunching  in  London  was  ever  a  source  of  delight  and  interest.  We  sampled 
the  fare  of  restaurants  operated  by  people  of  many  nationalities  and  races. 
Tea  time  in  England  comes  at  four  o'clock,  and  business  comes  to  a  standstill. 
Our  classes  were  suspended  for  tea,  and  we  soon  came  to  like  and  respect  the 
custom.  I  had  never  liked  tea  well  enough  to  use  it  at  home,  but  in  England  I 
learned  at  least  to  go  along  with  it.  The  accompanying  crumpets  to  me  were 
tasteless  and  hard,  but  I  did  learn  to  like  them.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
fellowship  and  sociability  of  the  tea  table. 

London,  England,  May  24,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  Another  week  has  passed  into  history,  and  time  continues  to  march 
on.  Dr.  McLean,  director  of  the  American  University  Union,  told  me  this  morn- 
ing that  we  will  probably  set  sail  June  30.   "Probably?"  I  am  mailing  a  copy 
of  Stars  and  Stripes  to  you  detailing  much  concerning  troop  movements  homeward. 
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Threatening  weather  has  canceled  my  plana  for  this  week  end,  and  I  will 
explore  further  in  London.  I  am  planning  to  go  to  Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
soon,  and  I  am  told  that  both  are  beautiful  and  scenic.  School  is  going  along 
smoothly,  and  life  in  old  London  Town  is  really  great. 

We  had  a  great  experience  yesterday  afternoon  when  a  group  of  us  went  for 
airplane  rides.  We  were  guests  of  the  management  of  an  airdrome  out  in  a  suburb 
of  London,  and  two  planes  were  kept  busy  all  afternoon  taking  us  up.  Later  we 
were  served  tea  and  entertained  with  music.  The  flight  cost  us  a  pound  each 
and  was  worth  it.  I  was  up  in  the  air  about  2000  feet  for  fifteen  minutes;  it 
was  an  exhilarating  experience.  I  wish  Wilber  could  have  been  with  me.  Tuesday 
evening  we  go  to  Mrs.  Astor's  home  for  the  evening.  Guests  of  honor  are  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  who  is  the  king's  uncle;  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  poet;  and  other 
distinguished  men  and  women.  Lord  Wolsley,  a  former  cabinet  officer,  recently 
invited  a  group  of  us  to  his  home  for  dinner.  I  am  getting  to  be  "some  pumpkin," 
hobnobbing  with  dukes  and  lords.  The  "Yank"  is  pretty  much  of  a  curiosity  here. 

Wealthy  Londoners  send  theater  tickets  to  the  "Y"  several  times  a  week  to 
be  distributed  among  the  fellows  who  are  around  at  the  time.  I  went  to  see 
Romeo  and  Juliet  recently,  and  the  tickets  put  us  in  the  best  box  seats  in  the 
place.  People  round  us  were  dressed  in  evening  clothes,  men  in  swallow  tails 
and  the  women  in  long  skirts  with  little  above  the  waist.  We  were  polite  and 
did  not  stare.  The  women  looked  us  over  through  their  lorgnettes  and  I  suppose 
said  to  themselves:  "more  of  those  damned  yankees."  A  lorgnette  is  a  pair  of 
glasses  on  a  handle  and  you  get  a  queer  sensation  when  some  stately  dame  surveys 
you  therewith. 

One  elderly  woman  passed  a  box  of  chocolates  over  to  us  and  told  us  we  were 
in  Lord  So-andSo's  box  and  she  hoped  we  would  enjoy  the  show.  She  seemed  to 
think  we  had  never  been  to  a  show  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  seen  that 
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same  show  two  nights  before  but  had  occupied  a  much  cheaper  and  poorer  seat 
and  less  conspicuous  too. 

We  were  issued  summer  underclothing  and  fine  new  raincoats  yesterday.  We 
are  to  keep  the  coats  when  discharged.  I  haven't  sent  the  German  gun  to  Wilber 
but  will  do  so  when  I  find  a  suitable  box.  I  have  sent  pictures  that  should 
reach  you  soon,  and  yesterday  I  sent  Sam  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  published  here. 
The  morning  papers  tell  us  that  censorship  will  be  lifted  and  cease  June  1. 
In  my  way  of  thinking,  it  should  have  ceased  long  ago. 

Spring  plowing  and  planting  should  be  over  by  this  time  in  Ohio.  I  hope 
to  be  with  you  in  time  for  roasting  ears  and  late  harvest.  I  am  hoping  to  be 
home  by  July  20.  It  will  be  one  year  ago  tomorrow  since  I  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  was  sworn  into  the  service.  In  some  ways  it  seems  but  yester- 
day when  we  rode  to  Mount  Vernon  in  the  automobile  and  I  marched  to  the  train 
amid  the  great  throng  assembled  to  see  us  off;  but  when  I  think  of  all  that 
has  happened  since  that  day,  it  seems  much  longer.  I  am  well,  hale,  and 
hearty.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

Exploring  the  nooks  and  byways  of  London  was  ever  interesting  and  fascinat- 
ing. Bedford  Square  was  approximately  two  miles  from  Trafalgar  Square  and  Pall 
Mall,  in  which  the  American  University  Union  had  its  headquarters  and  where  I 
received  my  mail.  I  soon  found  a  short  cut  and  used  it  vrtien  time  was  pressing. 
Otherwise  I  varied  my  mail  trips,  taking  longer  routes  and  exploring  as  I  went. 
One  very  interesting  route  took  me  through  the  famous  Soho  district,  well  known 
then  as  now  for  its  theaters,  night  clubs,  and  used -book  stalls.  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Haymarket  areas  always  turned  up  something  of  interest.  Oxford  and  New 
Oxford  streets,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  streets  leading  from  them,  all  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  shopping  district,  were  frequently  traveled  as  I  wandered  about, 
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On  Oxford  Street  was  located  a  tobacconist's  shop  well  known  then  and  now  to 
tourists  and  travelers.  The  shop  window  displayed  a  sign  proclaiming, 
"American  spoken  here."  Oxford  Street  tailors  were  well  known  in  England  for 
their  work  and  wares. 

The  well-known  Strand  had  its  beginning  near  Aldwych  and  the  Eagle  Hut  and 
ended  in  Trafalgar  Square,  a  distance  of  one  mile.  Along  the  Strand  were  many 
historic  places;  the  one  I  now  remember  best  was  (Jharing  Cross,   weatherbeaten 
and  worn,  the  famous  cross  has  stood  in  place  since  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Edward  i's  wife  died  in  Scotland  while  the  king  was  campaigning  there, 
and  the  body  was  brought  back  to  London  for  burial.   King  Edward  caused  a  stone 
cross  to  be  erected  at  each  place  where  stops  at  night  were  made,  the  last  being 
in  Charing  Cross,  London.   I  was  told  that  only  three  of  the  crosses  were  stand- 
ing in  1919.  i'Jot  far  away  is  Westminster  Aouey,  where  the  queen  was  buried. 
The  Strand  is  a  narrow  thoroughfare  and  always  heavily  traveled.  London 
"bobbies"  quietly  and  efficiently  handled  traffic  problems. 

London  England,  May  27,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  Your  letter  came  this  morning,  and  I  will  answer  it  immediately. 
I  am  sorry  to  learn  of  Grandma's  illness  and  hope  for  a  better  report  soon.  I 
do  so  much  wish  to  see  her  again,  and  the  time  for  my  homecoming  is  not  far 
distant.  If  she  had  some  of  Grandpa's  vitality,  she  would  have  several  more 

years  of  life. 

I  do  not  know  what  delayed  my  letters  in  reaching  you.  Censorship  ceases 
June  1,  and  that  may  speed  things  up.  Were  any  of  my  letters  censored  as  was  an 
earlier  one?  I  received  three  letters  yesterday  and  four  today  including  a  fine 
newsy  one  from  Bertha  and  Edith  Rogers. 

Company  N  was  still  in  France  ten  days  ago.   I  received  a  card  from  one  of 
the  boys  today  telling  me  they  are  on  their  way  to  the  coast  and  were  then  at 
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Le  Mans.  I  shall  never  forget  Company  N  and  its  fine  fellowship.  The  boys  are 
a  whole-souled  and  good-hearted  crowd,  fine  friends  and  comrades.  I  hoar 
occasionally  from  a  few  of  the  men  and  hope  to  see  them  again.  Just  a  year  ago 
today  I  stepped  off  the  train  in  Gamp  Sherman,  and  of  the  year  I  have  s^ent  nine 
months  in  Europe. 

When  I  view  my  army  life  as  a  whole,  I  consider  the  European  part  as  the 
better.  Living  conditions  are  better  and  work  less  arduous  in  Europe  than  in 
the  States.  I  enjoyed  life  at  Sherman  but  was  there  for  such  a  short  time  that 
it  hardly  counts.  Humphreys  with  its  heat,  rats,  and  poor  food  now  seems  like 
a  nightmare.  After  I  am  discharged,  1  may  write  a  description  of  my  experiences, 
including  my  sojourn  in  England,  which  is  the  best  of  the  lot. 

I  am  thinking  of  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  local  papers  at  home 
dealing  with  Anglo-American  relations.  There  has  always  been  much  unjust 
criticism  of  England  dating  back  to  Colonial  times,  and  people  of  both  countries 
know  little  of  each  other.  Our  people  still  think  of  England  as  the  country 
whose  government  levied  the  tax  on  tea  and  judge  everything  else  accordingly. 
German  propaganda  has  skillfully  played  up  the  prejudices  and  played  down  the 
good.  Strong  and  lasting  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  insure  peace  in  the  world. 

I  took  in  a  good  show  last  night  in  which  the  players  were  Americans  and 
the  stage  settings  strictly  "United  States."  England  is  a  great  nation  and  all 
that,  but  it  surely  does  make  one  straighten  up  \%rhen  the  old  Stars  and  Stripes 
appears  and  an  American  speaks. 

Tonight  we  go  to  Mrs.  Astor's  party  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  ftudyard 
Kipling,  and  other  celebrities.  Hawker,  the  flyer  who  fell  into  the  Atlantic 
trying  to  cross  it,  arrives  today  and  is  the  hero  of  the  hour.  A  big  reception 
is  planned  for  him,  and  I  will  be  there  if  time  permits. 
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I  am  enclosing  prints  that  are  not  very  good;  I  shall  have  better  ones 
printed  when  I  get  home.  Eastman  Kodak  does  the  best  work  here,  but  it  takes 
forever  and  a  day  to  get  work  done.  I  have  found  a  good  box  and  will  send  the 
German  gun  to  W'ilber  soon.  I  will  also  be  sending  books  and  papers.  Tell  Aunt 
Libby  that  I  will  write  her  a  full  account  of  Mrs.  Astor's  reception  for  soldier 
students.  Tell  her  too  that  I  do  not  wish  letters  of  this  sort  to  get  into  the 
papers.  Descriptions  of  such  things  as  hobnobbing  with  royalty,  in  some  cir- 
cles, would  be  construed  as  bragging;  and  as  you  know,  I  am  not  a  "show  off." 

I  had  a  reply  from  Bowling  Green  today  -  nothing  doing  -  job  already 
filled.   It  is  dinner  time  so  will  close.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

When  I  left  the  army  I  fully  intended  writing  an  account  of  my  experiences 
while  they  were  still  fresh  in  mind.  However  things  started  to  happen  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  was  forty-eight  years  before  I  got  around  to  doing  the  job. 

Grandma  Foote  was  in  poor  health  when  I  entered  the  army  in  May,  1918.  Her 
condition  gradually  worsened,  and  reports  reaching  me  in  England  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  death  was  imminent.  I  was  told  several  times  that  she  hoped  above 
all  to  live  long  enough  to  see  me  again.  During  my  last  few  weeks  in  England 
I  had  a  feeling  that  I  was  racing  against  time.  My  grandmother  was  very  dear  to 
me  and  I  too  hoped  to  see  her  again  in  life.  The  last  chapter  in  my  story  will 
tell  how  the  race  ended. 

Trafalgar  Square  has  ever  been  the  hub  of  London.  The  Nelson  Column  and 
statue,  the  fountains,  and  the  many  famous  streets  leading  away  from  the  Square, 
add  to  picturesque  details.  On  one  side  are  the  world-famous  Art  Galleries  and 
the  Museum  of  Art;  on  another  stands  St.  Martin' s-in-the-Fields,  the  parish 
church  of  the  royal  family.  Whitehall  and  the  Mall  lead  away  from  the  Square 
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toward  Westminster  and  the  Thames  River.  Whitehall  takes  its  name  from  a  former 
palace  of  that  name,  still  standing  and  in  use  as  a  museum.  The  ill-fated  King 
Charles  I  was  the  last  royal  occupant.  Nearby  is  St.  James  Park  and  palace 
where  the  famed  Horse  Guards  still  mount  their  daily  watch  before  a  palace  in 
which  kings  have  not  resided  since  I64.8.  A  tourist  mecca,  and  a  good  one.  I 
snapped  a  picture  of  a  mounted  guard  as  ne  stood  his  horse  at  a  rigid  "atten- 
tion." At  the  end  of  the  Mall  stands  Buckingham  Palace. 

Pall  Mall  led  away  from  Trafalgar  Square  and  on  it  were  many  of  London's 
best-known  social  clubs  for  men.  Piccadilly  and  Piccadilly  Circus,  and  Leicester 
Square  and  Leicester  Circus  were  close  by  and  veritable  magnets  for  curious 
visitors.  Large  public  meetings  and  demonstrations  often  took  place,  then  and 
now,  in  Trafalgar  Square.  I  witnessed  such  a  meeting  when  the  government 
staged  a  big  bond-selling  rally  with  the  police  watching  for  pickpockets.  One 
of  our  men  caught  a  "pocket"  artist  in  the  act  and  turned  him  over  to  an 
officer. 

Hyde  Park  and  Regent's  Park  both  are  open  to  the  public  and  have  been  for 
many  years.  We  had  often  heard  about  the  Hyde  Park  corner  where  free  speech 
gets  a  big  play.  We  found  it  as  described,  and  with  amusement  we  watched  a 
procession  of  soapbox  orators  vie  for  attention.  Wo  subjects  were  barred  and 
a  policeman  stood  nearby  to  protect  the  orators  from  violence.  We  heard  one 
orator  attack  the  institution  of  monarchy  while  another  verbally  demolished 
the  Church  of  England.  One  overgrown  and  obese  speaker  belittled  American 
effort  in  the  war,  and  we  Americans  were  tempted  to  object  forcefully;  but  a 
glance  at  the  policeman  changed  our  minds,  and  we  turned  our  attention  to 
another  shouter  who  was  attacking  Lloyd  George  and  his  handling  of  the  pension 
problem.  And  so  it  went  during  the  two  hours  we  spent  in  the  park.  Regent's 
Park  had  a  fine  zoo,  and  we  enjoyed  watching  the  animals,  especially  the  antics 
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of  the  monkeys.  In  one  of  these  parks  was  a  long  drive  reserved  for  horseback 
riders  who  came  daily  to  exercise  their  steeds.  Riders  were  always  dressed  for 
the  part,  boots,  riding  coats  and  breeches,  feathered  cap,  etc.  The  pathway 
bore  the  rather  strange  name,  that  to  us  was  strange,  of  "Rotten  Row."  And  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  how  the  name  originated. 

Two  of  us  were  exploring  one  day  and  entered  a  small  and  ancient  church 
near  London  Bridge.  The  rector  of  the  church,  who  extended  us  a  hearty  welcome 
and  briefed  us  on  the  history  of  the  building,  told  of  a  German  bomb  falling  in 
the  river  during  a  Zeppelin  raid  and  splashing  the  premises  with  both  water  and 
fish.  When  he  discovered  that  both  of  us  were  Masons,  he  invited  us  into  his 
private  offices  and  showed  us  his  clerical  and  Masonic  vestments.  Our  new 
friend  was  serving  as  chaplain  of  two  high -degree  Masonic  Lodges.  As  we  left, 
he  directed  our  course  across  the  bridge  to  Southwark  Cathedral,  located  at  the 
other  end.  We  followed  directions  and  spent  an  hour  or  more  exploring  the 
ancient  edifice,  which  contained  among  others,  several  graves  of  crusaders  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.   Not  far  away  was  the  Tower  Bridge,  and 
well  beyond  it  were  the  London  docks.  Exploring  had  sharpened  our  appetites, 
and  we  lunched  in  a  tavern  that  dated  back  to  the  great  London  fire  of  the  1660's. 
Lamb  chops,  brussel  sprouts,  etc.  I  liked  lamb,  but  my  friend  did  not;  there 
being  no  substitutes,  we  made  out. 

London,  England,  May  29,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  This  is  a  fine  morning,  and  I  am  waiting  for  ray  lecture  hour.   I 
usually  rise  at  7:30,  have  breakfast,  and  arrive  at  the  Eagle  Hut  about  9:15. 
I  read  the  papers  and  if  no  classes  are  scheduled,  I  write  letters  or  go  ex- 
ploring. Today  I  have  a  class  beginning  an  hour  from  now. 

Tomorrow  is  Memorial  Day,  and  we  will  observe  it  by  going  out  to  Brookwood 
American  Military  Cemetery  where  129  soldiers  are  buried.  British  representa- 
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tives  will  join  with  us  in  the  formal  service,  the  best  vie  can  do  for  the  boys 
who  died  over  here.  Services  will  be  held  in  all  American  cemeteries  where 
American  soldiers  are  buried,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Your  letter  and  the  twenty-ninth  roll  of  papers  came  yesterday;  1  am  happy 
to  have  both.  1  am  glad  ftiibor  has  a  wr  of  his  own  now.   1  will  be  ready  for 
the  ride  he  promised  me. 

Farmers  in  America  are  much  better  supplied  with  the  comforts  of  life  than 
are  farmers  here.  Farms  here  are  very  small  and  automobiles  out  oi  question 
except  for  the  landowning  class  and  well-to-do  city  dwellers.  Americans  growl 
a  lot  about  things,  but  in  comparison  with  people  here,  are  fortunate.  Popula- 
tion is  dense,  taxes  are  very  high,  and  a  living  is  hard  to  make. 

The  streets  of  London  and  other  cities  teem  with  old  men  and  v/omen  selling 
matches,  post  cards,  shoe  strings,  etc.;  anything  to  make  a  scanty  living.  In 
summer  months  most  of  these  peddlers  do  not  live  indoors  but  are  content  to 
sleep  in  doorways  or  old  packing  boxes.  At  present  prices  I  cannot  figure  out 
how  they  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

My  mail  has  been  coming  regularly  from  the  States,  but  very  slowly  from 
Franoe.  You  will  probably  receive  this  letter  about  June  10,  and  do  not  write 
to  me  after  it  arrives.  The  London  base  closes  June  25,  and  we  are  due  to  leave 
June  30. 

Wilber  Foote  is  in  hard  luck.  Company  N  is  still  in  France  but  should  pre- 
cede me  home.  Earl's  division  was  scheduled  to  move,  but  the  order  was  later 
cancelled.   I  have  no  further  information  from  him. 

The  article  in  the  Cleveland  Leader  by  Frank  Simmonds  is  very  good  and  in 

i   .— — — — 

many  ways  I  agree  with  him.  I  am  not  venturing  any  of  my  own  opinions  now  as 
the  censorship  is  still  on  and  I  want  my  letters  to  go  through  without  gaping 
holes  in  them. 
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Commencement  was  a  bit  earlier  than  usual  thia  year,  was  It  not?  I  would 
have  enjoyed  very  much  being  present.  It  has  been  seven  years  since  I  made  a 
fizzle  of  my  oration  on  graduation  day.  Mr.  Kissner  made  a  wise  move  when  he 
did  away  with  those  fool  orations  and  substituted  a  play.  Have  the  high-school 
teachers  been  employed  yet?  I  am  not  looking  for  a  job,  just  inquiring. 

When  you  see  Celia  Balckledge  again,  please  tell  her  I  thought  her  poem 
very  good.  I  am  afraid  she  is  badly  mistaken,  however,  in  her  facts  and  con- 
clusion. 

Hawker  received  a  great  reception,  and  I  saw  much  of  it.  It  was  too  dark 
to  get  snapshots.  Our  own  Commander  Read  arrives  in  England  today;  when  he 
comes  to  London,  we  Americans  will  whoop  it  up  as  did  the  British  for  Hawker. 

Tuesday  evening  Mrs.  Waldorf  Astor  entertained  our  soldier  students,  and 
we  had  a  fine  time.  Present  were  dukes,  lords,  ladies,  generals,  admirals, 
American  officers,  and  enlisted  men.  Rank  made  no  difference  this  time.  We 
were  all  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  is  the  king's  uncle,  and  to 
Rudyard  Kipling,  England's  best-known  living  poet.  At  one  point  in  the  festi- 
vities I  found  myself  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  David  Lloyd  George,  the  prime 
minister's  wife,  and  with  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Evans.  At  another  point 
Lady  Fisher,  wife  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  invited  me  to  sit  next  to 
her  and  tell  her  how  we  were  progressing  in  school  and  how  it  compared  with  our 
own.  Lady  Fisher  asked  questions  concerning  my  family  and  my  future  plans  in 
education,  concluding  by  requesting  that  I  go  to  the  table  and  bring  refreshments 
for  the  two  of  us.  While  we  ate  cookies  and  drank  punch,  Lady  Fisher  furthered 
my  education  by  telling  me  how  social  affairs  such  as  this  one  were  planned  and 
conducted.  The  women  seemed  anxious  to  learn  of  our  reactions  to  British  cus- 
toms, education,  and  life  in  general 

Among  the  guests  were  General  Biddle,  who  commanded  American  forces  in 
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England,  and  an  American  admiral.  Several  British  army  and  navy  officers  were 
also  present.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  greeted  each  of  us  with  a  handshake  and  a 
few  pleasant  words.  Rudyard  Kipling,  soon  surrounded  by  curious  and  admiring 
Americans,  regaled  us  with  explanations  of  his  writings,  travels,  and  British 
customs.  Mrs.  Astor,  the  life  of  the  party,  saw  to  it  that  we  had  a  good  time 
throughout  the  evening.  Lord  Waldorf  Astor  did  not  show  up,  and  no  one  seemed 
to  miss  him. 

Please  do  not  give  this  letter  to  the  Newspaper  for  reasons  already  given. 
Do  not  write  to  me  again,  and  I  will  send  you  a  telegram  as  soon  as  we  land  in 
the  United  States.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

London,  England,  May  30,  1919 
Dear  Brother:  -  I  am  sending  to  you  today  a  box  of  souvenirs.  The  little  book 
is  a  copy  of  the  Burns  poems  that  I  purchased  at  the  old  home  of  the  poet  in 
Scotland.  The  coins  are  to  be  divided  as  follows:  A  shilling  each  for  Richard 
and  Earl,  and  one  for  Father.  The  small  pieces  are  to  go  into  my  own  collec- 
tion. The  German  pistol  is  for  you. 

Please  observe  the  following  directions  in  handling  and  caring  for  the 
pistol:  Clean  the  whole  thing  thoroughly  by  pulling  back  the  lock,  grasping  it 
by  the  rough  grips  and  pulling  back,  thus  allowing  the  pin  under  the  barrel  to 
be  removed.  After  cleaning  use  an  application  of  cosmoline,  vaseline,  or  gun 
oil.  There  are  no  cartridges  in  the  pistol,  and  none  should  be  put  in;  you  do 
not  know  how  to  operate  it.  The  caliber  is  ".32."  If  rust  spots  appear,  re- 
move them  with  a  soft  pine  stick  and  an  oily  rag. 

The  pistol  was  taken  from  a  German  officer  by  an  Australian  soldier  during 
the  big  push  in  August.  It  is  an  automatic  pistol,  accurate,  and  fires  ten 
times  with  one  loading.  I  hope  the  box  gets  through  without  damage  or  tampering. 
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I  am  not  carrying  anything  with  me  beyond  necessities  -  too  many  thieves. 

Today  we  observed  Memorial  Day  by  going  out  to  Brookwood  where  129  American 
soldiers  are  buried;  services  were  held  there.  Graves  were  decorated;  the  chap- 
lain gave  a  short  address,  and  our  national  anthem  was  played  by  a  band.  The 
ceremonies  ended  with  a  firing-squad  salute  and  the  sounding  of  "taps"  by  a 
bugler.  A  special  train  was  run  for  us  and  transportation,  furnished  free. 

I  am  hoping  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  tomorrow  if  weather  permits.  Wight, 
a  little  island  off  the  south  coast,  is  famed  as  a  summer  resort.  Four  weeks 
from  now  we  pack  up  for  home.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

Irregular  boat  service  caused  me  to  abandon  my  plans  to  visit  the  Isle  of 
Man.  At  the  last  minute  I  decided  to  go  to  Margate  instead  of  Wight  and  a 
later  letter  refers  to  the  visit. 

A  letter  I  wrote  about  my  visit  to  Canterbury  does  not  appear  in  the  col- 
lection. A  group  of  students  spent  a  day  in  Canterbury,  which  is  one  of 
England's  most  historic  places.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  most  im- 
portant and  first -ranking  prelate  in  the  Church  of  England,  has  his  head- 
quarters in  the  old  cathedral  which  dates  back  to  the  eleventh  century.  We 
explored  the  cathedral  and  saw  the  chapel  where  Archbishop  Thomas  a  Becket  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  the  king.  Not  far  from  the  cathedral  we  saw 
the  little  chapel  where  the  first  Christian  Mission  in  England  was  established 
by  the  missionary  monk,  Augustine,  in  597  A.D.  Our  journey  from  London  to 
Canterbury  reminded  us  so  much  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  that  we  reviewed 
them  as  we  traveled  along. 

London,  England,  June  5,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  How  do  you  like  my  new  kind  of  writing  paper?  I  grew  tired  of 
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the  "Y"  paper  and  am  trying  something  else.  I  can  write  as  poorly  on  this  as 
any  other  kind.  Do  you  have  trouble  deciphering  my  scribbling? 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  thirty-second  roll  of  papers  and  found  a 
lot  of  news,  especially  in  the  Mount  Vernon  and  Fredericktown  publications. 
The  Free  Press  shows  much  improvement  over  the  sheet  formerly  put  out  by  Mr, 
Day.  I  am  writing  to  tell  the  editor  how  much  I  enjoy  reading  his  paper.  I 
send  him  a  London  paper  occasionally.  How  do  you  like  the  London  papers  I  send 
home?  British  papers  and  magazines  in  many  ways  are  inferior  to  ours. 

We  were  paid  today  for  the  month  of  May  and,  except  for  quarters  and  rations, 
may  not  be  paid  again  until  discharge,  notices  have  been  posted  warning  us  to 
stay  in  London  after  June  25  and  to  be  within  an  hour's  call.  The  notice  fur- 
ther reads  that  we  leave  June  30  and  that  all  men  belonging  to  the  army  of 
occupation  will  return  to  it,  all  others  to  be  sent  home  with  all  possible 
speed.   I  am  setting  July  20  for  my  homecoming;  will  I  make  it?  The  army  will 
decide. 

The  great  Derby  race  was  held  yesterday  before  an  immense  crowd.   It  is 
England's  top  sporting  event  and  thousands  of  pounds  change  hands  in  bets.  A 
horse  named  Panther  was  the  favorite  but  came  in  after  ten  others  had  finished. 

I  saw  more  notables  today.  The  President  of  Brazil  with  members  of  the 
royal  family  drove  through  the  streets  on  the  way  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  residence 
for  a  luncheon.  I  wish  you  could  see  a  procession  in  which  the  King  figures  or 
which  honors  a  visiting  ruler.  Policemen  keep  the  streets  clear,  and  the  crowds 
at  a  safe  distance.  First  of  all  riding  on  horseback  comes  a  couple  of  guards 
wearing  red  coats,  silk  hats,  and  black  top  boots.  Next  comes  a  squadron  of  the 
imperial- guard  cavalry  with  drawn  sabers;  then  a  couple  more  red-coated  individ- 
uals follow  by  the  carriage  drawn  by  four  black  horses,  two  of  them  with  riders 
wearing  red  coats,  top  hats,  and  black  boots,  and  two  more  of  the  same  descrip- 
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tion  on  top  of  the  carriage.  The  rear  is  brought  up  by  another  squadron  of 
cavalry  with  two  more  gents  in  red  coats  following  on  foot.  There  were  three 
carriages  in  today's  procession. 

The  whole  show  is  born  of  tradition  and  is  centuries  old.  People  love  it. 
The  bright  colors  and  drawn  sabers  flashing  in  the  sun  make  a  powerful  appeal 
to  Londoners,  and  they  forget  their  troubles  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

I  wish  too  that  you  could  see  the  horse  guards  on  parade  or  the  changing 
of  the  guard  at  Buckingham  Palace.  I  waited  an  hour  to  see  the  spectacle, 
and  it  was  worth  waiting  for.  I  visited  Kensington  Miseum  yesterday,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  buildings  are  new  and  contain  many  valuable 
specimens . 

Commandor  Read  came  to  London  last  Sunday,  and  we  Americans  turned  out  to 
welcome  him.  We  paraded  the  streets  for  a  time  with  him,  after  which  he  was 
taken  in  Hawker's  automobile  to  the  Aero  Club  escorted  by  five  or  six  hundred 
yelling  "Yanks."  Pictures  I  am  sending  will  enable  you  to  see  how  it  was  done. 
As  a  maker  of  noise  the  "Yank"  had  no  equal.  Officers,  enlisted  men,  Red  Cross 
and  "Y"  all  joined  in  cheering  the  man  who  was  first  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic. 
I  was  on  hand  with  my  faithful  camera  and  secured  a  shot  of  Read  and  Hawker 
together. 

Half  of  my  lectures  end  this  week  and  we  have  no  school  Monday,  a  church 
holiday.  The  other  half  runs  on  to  the  finish.  I  may  make  another  trip  to 
Scotland  or  Wales  which  will  be  the  last  except  one  or  two  week-end  outings. 
My  trip  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  cancelled  when  I  failed  to  have  my  travel 
voucher  approved  in  time.  Too  much  red  tape. 

I  just  received  a  card  from  Earl  Welker,  who  was  in  Coblenz  on  a  three- 
day  leave.  I  wish  Earl  could  have  had  leave  either  in  southern  France  or  better 
still  in  England.  The  number  of  men  here  on  leave  is  gradually  falling  off,  and 
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soon  thore  will  be  none.  Weather  here  is  unusually  good  now,  a  welcome  change. 
Hope  this  finds  all  of  you  well.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

In  all  Lady  Astor  sponsored  four  receptions  for  American  students  in  order 
to  accommodate  all  of  us.  Invitations  were  so  arranged  that  approximately  an 
equal  number  appeared  each  time  to  avoid  overcrowding.  Born  in  Virginia,  Lady 
Astor  never  forgot  her  homeland  and  made  her  last  visit  to  the  United  States 
only  a  few  years  ago,  shortly  before  her  death  at  an  advanced  ago.  Sleeted  to 
Parliament,  she  served  with  distinction,  also  serving  a  term  as  Lord  Mayor  of 
Plymouth.  Lady  Astor  won  the  hearts  of  the  boys  who  came  to  her  receptions 
with  her  open-handed  hospitality  and  gracious  manners.  'When  our  special  train 
left  London  bound  for  Liverpool  and  a  transport,  this  gracious  lady  came  down 
to  see  us  off,  and  we  leaned  from  car  windows  for  a  last  handshake  and  a  word 
of  farewell. 

London,  England,  June  10,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  I  haven't  much  to  say  this  time  but  will  do  the  best  I  can.  I 
did  not  go  to  Scotland  as  I  had  intended.  The  weather  has  been  extremely  hot 
and  humid  lately,  and  I  did  not  care  to  endure  another  round  of  crowded  travel- 
ing conditions.  I  went  down  to  Margate,  a  summer  resort  about  fifty  miles  from 
London,  and  spent  Saturday  there.  An  enormous  holiday  rush  to  the  sea  for  the 
week  end  filled  up  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  I  was  unable  to  get  a 
room  for  the  night.  I  returned  to  London  late,  Saturday  night  to  my  own  room. 
Margate  resembles  Cedar  Point  very  much,  and  the  swimming  is  excellent. 

Sunday  I  spent  in  Kew  Gardens,  where  it  was  shady  and  cool.  The  Thames 
River  flows  through  the  place,  and  a  cool  breeze  came  up  from  the  sea.  The 
gardens  are  very  interesting  with  all  sorts  of  trees  and  plants.  Tropical 
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trees  and  plants  are  grown  under  glass.  An  estimated  throng  of  100,000  persons 
visited  the  gardens  Sunday.  I  had  a  nice  two-hour  ride  on  the  Thames,  going 
and  coming. 

Yesterday  was  a  church  holiday,  and  a  group  of  us  went  out  to  Hampstead 
Heath,  where  the  poor  people  have  their  picnics.  The  place  is  fixed  up  with 
merry-go-rounds  and  the  carnival  attractions  we  see  at  home.  Thousands  of 
people  were  milling  about,  and  we  saw  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  drunk  as 
sailors  on  shore  leave.  We  soon  had  enough  of  Hampstead  Heath  and  were  back 
in  time  to  take  in  a  play  given  for  soldiers.  The  play  was  a  fairly  good  one 
and  helped  us  put  in  the  time. 

The  21st  Engineers  sailed  last  week  on  the  President  Grant .  The  poor 
fellows  have  had  a  weary  time  waiting  in  Le  Mans.  I  am  mighty  glad  that  I  was 
not  there  with  them;  building  and  repairing  roads  is  far  too  much  like  work  to 
suit  me. 

Three  weeks  of  school  remain,  and  they  will  soon  pass.  We  are  slated  to 
leave  June  30,  and  I  will  cease  writing  a  little  before  that  date.  Thinking 
about  getting  home  makes  writing  a  bit  difficult,  now  that  the  show  is  almost 
over»  I  will  be  the  last  letter  myself,  in  person.  love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

I  found  later  that  Company  N  came  home  on  Great  Northern,  the  transport 
that  carried  us  to  France  in  September,  1918.  Actually  my  old  company  beat  me 
home  by  only  one  month.  Changes  in  orders  were  to  delay  us  in  London  a  few 
days  as  will  be  told  later. 

London,  England,  June  15,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  Sunday  again,  and  four  weeks  from  today  I  hope  to  be  with  you. 
Your  letter  came  yesterday,  and  I  am  happy  to  note  improvement  in  health  in  the 
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family.  Also  yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from  Edith  telling  about  excessive  rain- 
fall in  Ohio.  Over  here  it  has  not  rained  to  amount  to  anything  for  six  weeks. 
It  is  very  warm  and  the  countryside  does  not  look  as  green  as  it  did  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Things  are  drying  up,  a  very  unusual  happening  in  England  where  rain  comes 
frequently. 

A  big  water  cart  goes  through  the  streets  every  day  and  waters  the  trees 
and  bushes  planted  along  the  sidewalks.  In  many  places  the  ground  is  cracked 
open;  it  is  so  dry.  When  I  first  came  here,  we  had  rain  every  day;  and  now  it 
does  not  rain  at  all.  Quite  a  comparison,  is  it  not?  I  have  not  done  much 
exploring  lately,  too  hot  and  dusty. 

On  Friday  evening  there  was  a  big  public  meeting  in  Albert  Hall  to  welcome 
establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Albert  Hall,  one  of  the  largest  audi- 
toriums in  the  world,  seats  10,000  persons.  The  hall  was  built  as  a  memorial 
to  Prince  Albert,  Queen  Victoria's  husband.  It  is  circular  and  its  acoustics 
are  well-nigh  perfect. 

Lord  Gray,  England's  foreign  minister  when  the  war  broke  out,  was  chairman 
and  made  a  very  good  opening  speech.  Lord  Cecil,  a  delegate  to  the  peace  con- 
ference and  a  joint-author  of  the  League  Covenant,  was  the  principal  speaker. 

While  Lord  Cecil  was  speaking,  a  man  in  the  gallery  called  him  a  traitor 
and  was  promptly  thrown  out  by  spectators.  A  delegation  of  socialists  spread 
out  a  large  banner  but  failed  to  get  much  attention.  Such  happenings  are  common 
in  British  public  meetings,  and  no  one  seems  to  mind.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury spoke  as  also  did  a  member  of  Parliament. 

The  last  issue  of  Stars  and  Stripes  came  out  Friday,  and  I  am  sending  you 
a  copy.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  section  of  photogravures  showing  the  army  in 
preparatory  stages  of  training.  Some  of  the  pictures  were  made  at  Gondrecourt 
and  near  our  old  camp  at  Abainville. 
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Many  of  our  men  have  left  for  Brest  and  transportation  hone.  These  men  had 
finished  their  "work  in  school  and  are  being  sent  home  with  all  possible  speed. 
My  work  does  not  end  until  June  30,  and  I  will  leave  with  the  main  body  of  the 
student  detachment. 

Edith  told  me  how  the  boys  took  part  in  the  Children's  Day  program  and  I 
can  scarcely  realize  how  much  they  have  grown  in  the  year  I  have  been  away.  I 
am  happy  to  learn  that  Paul's  eye  injury  has  cleared  up.  He  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  partial  blindness. 

Karl  Keller  in  a  recent  letter  accepted  my  suggestion  for  a  reunion  but 
says  he  must  first  go  to  Cleveland.  1  can  well  understand  this  move;  his  girl 
lives  in  Cleveland.  Keller  reports  having  a  good  time  in  Montpelier  University. 

School  is  progressing  smoothly  and  uneventfully.  I  am  in  excellent  health 
and  looking  eagerly  forward  to  reunion.  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

In  an  earlier  comment  I  referred  to  the  student  parliament  in  the  School  of 
Economics  and  plans  for  an  Anglo-American  session.  Plans  were  duly  carried  out 
to  the  edification  of  all  concerned.  Whatever  was  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  became  the  topic  of  the  evening  in  Clare  Market.  Students  would 
choose  districts  and  proceed  to  represent  them  as  their  political  affiliations 
and  consciences  dictated.  Since  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  all  of  our 
American  students  to  choose  and  speak,  we  were  directed  to  choose  one  of  our 
number  to  represent  all.  We  chose  a  young  lawyer  from  New  York  and  he  announced 
to  "Parliament"  that  he  was  representing  the  constituency  of  "New  Amsterdam. " 
A  hot  debate  was  going  on  at  Westminster  (larliament)  on  the  subject  of  "The 
League  of  Nations"  and  our  man  very  ably  presented  a  view  of  it  coinciding  with 
that  advocated  by  President  Wilson.  The  "pro's"  shouted  "hear,  hear",  while 
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the  "anti's"  hissed  or  stamped  their  feet,  in  true  British  parliamentary  style. 
The  chairman  complimented  our  boy  and  invited  him  to  move  to  England  and 
"stand"  for  Parliament. 

I  had  many  fine  visits  with  British  students  and  with  a  few  who  came  from 
colonies  or  foreign  lands.  The  school  was  the  training  ground  for  civil  ser- 
vice in  the  British  Empire.   Degrees  were  conferred  and  certificates  granted, 
based  on  ability  to  pass  stiff  examinations  without  reference  to  term  or 
semester  hours  as  we  understand  them  in  our  colleges,   it  was  no  disgrace  to 
fail  in  an  examination;  one  simply  prepared  to  try  again  after  further  study. 
Tne  examiner's  word  was  "law,"  and  no  questions  were  raised  concerning  fair- 
ness or  "teacher's  pets."  On  the  whole,  I  liked  the  system  and  the  business- 
like attitude  toward  it  maintained  by  both  faculty  and  students.  Universi- 
ties and  colleges  all  required  comprehensive  entrance  examinations  which  weeded 
out  weak  and  unprepared  applicants,  vie   Americans  were  admitted  as  special 
students  and  were  not  required  to  take  the  examinations. 

London,  England,  June  17>  1919 
Dear  Dad:  -  I  just  received  letters  from  home  and  will  reply  at  once,  answering 
the  question  concerning  school. 

Please  tell  Mr.  Swank  that  I  cannot  consider  anything  less,  than  the  salary 
figure  already  given  him.  Had  I  asked  for  $80,  they  would  probably  have  offered 
$60.   It  was  kind  of  him  to  keep  the  offer  open,  and  I  know  he  and  Mr.  Thompson 
wish  to  do  the  right  thing.   I  do  not  care  to  teach  in  a  country  school  again, 
and  I  thought  I  was  cutting  down  considerably  to  give  the  board  the  figure  I 
did.  My  college  work  and  experience  surely  entitle  me  to  something;  and  I  feel 
that  the  board  is  taking  an  undue  advantage,  knowing  I  am  late  coming  home. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  whole  thing  is  off.  I  will  pick  up  a  job  in 
due  time;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  can't  see  you  kicking  me  out.  Right  now  I  am  more 
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interested  in  getting  home  than  in  anything  else,  positions  and  salaries  go  hang. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  you  are  having  good  growing  weather.  It  is  very  hot 
and  dry  here,  a  very  unusual  occurrence.   I  may  be  home  before  threshing  season 
ends  and  hope  to  get  in  for  a  few  chicken,  gravy,  etc.,  dinners.  All  the  school 
boards  on  earth  won't  stop  me  enjoying  old-time  home  cooking  again. 

Thirteen  days  more  and  we  sot  sail,  probably  by  way  of  Brest.   I  will 
telegraph  you  as  soon  as  we  land  stateside.  We  are  hoping  for  a  fast  transport, 
such  as  Leviathan ,  Mt.  Vernon,  or  Great  Northern. 

I  have  a  class  coming  up  so  will  close.  Prof.  Knowles  lectures  today  on 
"Germany  before  the  War."  Love  and  best  wishes, 

Gilbert. 

I  visited  Parliament  several  times  and  heard  some  fine  debates,  vie  met  a 
number  of  the  members  who  permitted  us  to  question  them  on  public  issues.   I 
shall  never  forget  the  unfailing  courtesy  of  these  busy  men  who  consented  to 
stop  long  enough  to  greet  and  talk  to  us.  On  my  last  visit  to  the  House  of 
Commons  I  saw  a  young  member  who  even  then  was  a  world  figure.  This  man  was 
head  of  the  British  Admiralty  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  later  resigning 
and  entering  the  army.  Now  he  had  returned  to  Parliament  and  was  again  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet.  He  did  not  speak  while  we  were  in  the  gallery  but  did  later. 
His  name  -  Winston  Churchill. 

London,  England,  June  25,  1919 
Dear  Folks:  -  Since  last  writing  to  you  I  received  good  news  that  I  am  sure  will 
be  of  interest  to  you.  After  mailing  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  received  one  from 
Professor  Seale  of  Kent  State  and  Superintendent  of  Cuyahoga  Falls  schools, 
W.  H.  Richardson.  I  am  offered  a  position  in  Cuyahoga  Falls  at  $135  per  month 
in  a  field  of  work  just  to  my  liking,  history,  sociology,  and  economics.  I  was 
requested  to  cable  my  answer  to  Mr.  Richardson  at  his  expense.  I  decided  at 
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once  to  accept  and  have  cabled  my  answer. 

The  salary  does  not  quite  come  up  to  the  figure  I  had  previously  set,  but 
Mr.  Seale  tells  me  that  there  is  little  chance  of  getting  anything  without  a 
personal  interview.  Cuyahoga  Falls  is  six  miles  from  tent  and  a  suburb  of 
Akron.   I  am  sure  I  will  like  the  town  and  its  schools. 

In  this  morning's  mail  I  received  a  box  of  candy  from  a  friend  in  Kent; 
it  had  been  on  the  road  since  June  ?.  The  package  came  in  good  shape  and  the 
home-made  candy  is  excellent.   I  am  sending  home  today  several  envelopes  con- 
taining letters,  pictures,  post  cards,  etc. 

Tomorrow  we  receive  our  ration  and  quarters  money  now  amounting  to  %9k 
each.  I  will  then  do  a  bit  of  necessary  shopping  preparatory  to  leaving  London. 

Unless  something  of  great  importance  turns  up,  I  will  not  write  again. 
Hoping  to  see  you  soon,  and  with  love  to  all,  I  will  close. 

Gilbert . 

The  message  from  Prof.  Seale  and  Supt.  Richardson  marked  a  definite  turn- 
ing point  in  my  life  and  future  educational  career.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a  well- 
known  educator;  and,  while  I  was  in  school  in  Kent,  he  had  one  time  spoken 
before  a  class  in  which  I  was  enrolled,  riarry  Kane,  a  former  classmate  of  mine, 
and  a  teacher  in  the  Falls  schools,  corresponded  with  me  during  my  army  days, 
speaking  favorably  about  both  superintendent  and  the  schools.   I  have  ever  con- 
sidered it  an  honor  and  a  great  opportunity  to  have  been  appointed  sight  unseen. 
Mr.  Richardson  became  a  second  father  to  me  and  guided  me  through  preparatory 
phases  of  practical  school  management  until  in  1932  I  succeeded  him  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  But  this  is  getting  into  another  story,  and  it  will  be  told 
in  due  time. 

Another  order  came  out  before  June  30  setting  our  departure  date  from  london 
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on  July  5.  And  so  we  prepared  to  celebrate  July  U   in  London,  and  we  did  as 
will  be  described  in  a  later  comment. 

AND  IN  CONCLUSION 

Our  last  week  in  London  was  a  rather  hectic  but  satisfying  experience. 
When  the  order  setting  June  30  as  our  departure  date  was  rescinded,  July  3  was 
substituted.  Another  order  quickly  followed  moving  the  date  to  July  5,  and  an 
explanation  was  forthcoming  to  the  effect  that  a  dockworkers'  strike  in  Liver- 
pool was  causing  delay.  All  out-of-town  trips  had  been  prohibited,  and  we  were 
ordered  to  stand  by  on  an  hour's  notice.  My  room  lease  expired  June  30,  and  I 
moved  to  the  Ragle  Hut  where  1  was  assigned  a  cot  and  baggage  space.   After 
forty-eight  years  three  things  stand  out  in  my  memory  of  that  last  week. 

A  small  group  of  students,  of  which  I  was  one,  had  gone  on  many  exploring 
expeditions  in  the  city  and  had  attended  shows  together.  We  had  also  frequent- 
ly lunched  together  and  had  become  close  friends.  A  final  dinner  party  was 
deemed  advisable  and  in  keeping  with  ouf  pending  separation;  so  we  met  for  the 
last  time  in  one  of  our  favorite  spots  and  had  a  most  enjoyable  evening.  Mixed 
with  all  the  joy  of  going  home,  there  was  a  note  of  sadness;  we  were  never  to 
meet  again. 

The  next  outstanding  and  never-to-be-forgotten  event  happened  on  the  night 
of  June  28.  The  great  peace  conference  had  ended  vith  terms  presented  to 
German  envoys   for  acceptance.  The  first  enemy  delegation  had  refused  to  sign 
and  a  second  one  came  to  Paris  for  a  final  fling  at  officially  ending  the  war. 
With  allied  armies  poised  for  invasion  of  Germany  proper,  the  Germans  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  28  signed  the  treaty  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and 
President  Wilson  immediately  left  for  home.  The  news  of  the  signing  was  flashed 
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to  London  and  all  over  the  world  at  once.  London  had  been  breathlessly  waiting 
the  word  for  hours;  and  when  it  camo,  restraint  became  a  byword. 

Trafalgar  Square  and  all  streets  leading  to  it  within  minutes  filled  with 
milling  and  jubilant  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Traffic  ceased,  many 
business  places  closed,  and,  as  time  went  on,  movement  except  with  the  crowd 
became  well-nigh  impossible.  tSvery  person  in  the  city  seemed  bent  on  getting 
down  into  the  historic  centers  where  celebrations  had  been  held  since  the  days 
of  Wellington  and  his  defeat  of  Napoleon.   It  was  impossible  to  keep  with  a 
party  of  friends,  and  it  was  every  man  for  himself.  Two  of  us  did  manage  to 
stay  together  most  of  the  time,  we  were  milling  along  with  the  crowd  in  the 
Strand  when  a  shout  went  up  ahead  of  us,  and  it  was  relayed  back  toward 
Aldwych,  "Buckingham  lalace,  his  Majesty,  the  King."  Slowly  the  jubilant 
crowd  moved  to  the  Mall  and  then  on  to  the  palace.  Time  after  time,  King 
George  V  and  his  family  came  out  on  a  balcony  and  waved  to  the  people.  At  last 
we  found  ourselves  below  the  balcony  and  yelling  with  the  rest  at  the  top  of 
our  voices,  satisfied,  the  crowd  moved  slowly  on  and  after  three  hours  we 
found  ourselves  back  at  the  Eagle  Hut. 

The  celebration  continued  through  most  of  the  night,  and  the  newspapers 
next  day  told  of  similar  happenings  throughout  the  kingdom  and  elsewhere.   The 
crowd  was  the  largest  and  best  behaved  1  had  ever  seen  up  to  that  time,  or  since. 
Breathless  and  exhausted,  our  party  reassembled  in  the  Eagle  Hut  and  ordered 
refreshments;  but  to  our  dismay  the  help  had  all  decamped  and  joined  the  throng, 
and  could  we  blame  them?  One  by  one,  the  help  returned,  and  we  were  served  our 
sandwiches  and  coffee.   It  was  an  experience  of  a  lifetime,  one  we  would  not 
have  missed  for  all  the  diamonds  in  ^outh  Africa. 

American  authorities  and  the  "Y"  set  up  a  July  U   program  at  the  Eagle  Hut, 
and  a  large  nunber  of  our  men  were  on  hand.  His  itoyal  Highness,  the  Prince  of 
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Wales,  arrived  promptly  at  10:00  a.m.  as  our  guest  of  honor»  Twenty  or  twenty- 
five  of  us  were  recruited  from  the  hut  to  serve  as  a  guard  of  honor  and  we  lined 
up  on  either  side  of  the  walk  leading  to  the  front  door.  The  Prince  was  accom- 
panied by  his  younger  brother,  George,  Duke  of  York,  and  an  aide.  We  stood  at 
attention  and  saluted  as  the  royal  party  passed  between  our  impromptu  lines; 
we  then  followed,  taking  seats  reserved  for  us.  The  hut  was  crowded  to  the 
rafters  and  we  cheered  as  only  Americans  can  when  given  an  opportunity.  Two 
future  kings  stood  before  us,  descendants  of  King  George  III  and  a  long  line  of 
royal  ancestors. 

When  quiet  was  restored,  the  Prince  addressed  us  briefly  and  wished  us  a 
pleasant  voyage  home.  More  cheers  followed  as  the  party  left  the  hut.  The 
American  representative  in  England,  Ambassador  Davis,  gave  us  a  short  speech; 
a  band  played;  and  our  commanding  officer  bade  us  godspeed.  We  just  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  a  few  more  cheers  before  departing  on  the  day's  business. 

We  visited  headquarters  in  the  afternoon  and  collected  our  pay  for  June 
and  our  reimbursement  for  rations  and  quarters.  The  paymaster  paid  us  off 
rapidly  and  efficiently  in  American  money;  yes,  in  dollar  bills.  With  tongue 
in  cheek  the  clerk  explained  that  it  took  all  the  fives,  tens,  and  twenties  to 
pay  the  officers  and  field  clerks.  I  had  almost  $200  coming  and  all  in  ones. 
I  found  a  paper  sack,  stuffed  the  bills  into  it,  and  on  advice  of  the  self  same 
clerk,  went  across  the  street  to  the  American  Express  office  and  purchased  an 
express  order,  keeping  a  modest  sum  for  everyday  use.  I  carried  the  order  home 
in  my  billfold,  which  I  always  carried  in  an  inside  pocket.  We  had  a  lot  of 
Merriment  about  the  one-dollar  bills.  Good  old  American  money,  how  good  it 
looked  after  the  soap-wrapper  and  wallpaper-looking  currency  to  which  we  had 
become  accustomedl 

We  had  taken  leave  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  a  few  days  before 
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July  5o  The  registrar  had  presented  each  of  us  with  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance and,  as  we  bade  him  farewell,  wished  us  a  pleasant  voyage  home  and  a  safe 
landing.  Our  mission  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  completed  and  we  hoped,  success- 
fully. In  spite  of  wartime  tensions  and  privations,  the  people  with  whom  we  had 
contact  in  London  and  elsewhere  treated  us  with  courtesy  and  kindness.  And  in 
so  far  as  I  know  we  reciprocated  in  turn. 

Each  of  us,  armed  with  a  copy  of  our  travel  orders  and  commutations  of 
rations  for  our  journey  to  Liverpool,  reported  promptly  to  the  railroad  station 
and  went  aboard  a  special  train.  Mrs.  Astor  came  down  to  see  us  off  as  she  had 
promised  to  do.  As  we  moved  slowly  through  the  suburbs  of  London,  we  settled 
back  in  our  seats;  the  army  was  on  the  move  again,  and  one  more  chapter  of  our 
military  careers  had  ended. 

The  daylight  ride  to  Liverpool  was  delightful,  and  at  last  we  approached 
the  gang  plank  of  the  U.  S.  Army  transport  Plattsburg.   The  usual  checkoff 
over,  we  were  assigned  quarters  and  instructed  to  stay  aboard  ship.  Later  on 
order  came  out  saying  we  would  not  sail  until  the  day  following  and  that  limited 
shore  leave  would  be  granted.   Only  a  few  men  took  advantage  of  the  offer.   The 
dock  strike  delayed  sailing  until  afternoon  next  day,  and  then  we  slowly  pointed 
down  the  Mersey  estuary  toward  open  sea,  headed  for  Brest.   Plattsburg  was  sail- 
ing light  with  her  accomodations  only  half  taken,  and  we  had  liberty  to  explore 
the  decks  with  only  one  portion  off  limits.  Cabins  on  the  foredeck  were  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  war  brides  on  their  way  to  America  and  their  husbands.   We 
had  watched  the  brides  come  aboard  in  Liverpool  and  had  given  them  a  hearty 
cheer. 

We  soon  discovered  that  the  transport  had  a  place  in  history.  During  the 
Spanish- American  war,  the  New  York  was  the  flagship  of  the  blockading  fleet  off 
Santiago,  Cuba,  in  the  memorable  running  fight  in  which  Admiral  Cervera's 
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Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed  when  it  attempted  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  American 
fleet.  Several  years  after  that  war  the  New  York  was  decommissioned,  stripped  of 
her  armor,  and  converted  into  an  army  transport,  the  Plattsburg.   Food  was  good, 
and  the  sea  as  quiet  as  a  mill  pond.   Two  days  later  we  pulled  into  Brest,  dis- 
embarked, and  again  climbed  that  long  hill  leading  to  Camp  Pontenezan®  No  stone 
barracks  awaited  our  coming  this  timej  we  were  housed  in  clean,  modern  barracks 
of  American  design,  and  there  was  no  mud;  in  fact,  there  was  plenty  of  dust  under- 
foot. 

In  the  barracks  we  found  men  in  charge  who  quickly  and  efficiently  assigned 
cots  and  gave  us  instructions  on  procedure.  We  were  told  that  we  had  liberty 
to  leave  the  immediate  area  only  after  6:00  p.m.  and  that  no  passes  would  be 
issued  for  leaving  the  camp.   "Tomorrow  morning,"  said  the  sergeant,  "you  guys 
will  get  the  works,  and  if  you  are  physically  fit  and  mentally  balanced^  you 
will  soon  be  on  the  briny."  And  next  morning  we  did  get  the  "workse"  We  were 
first  organized  into  casual  companies  and  assigned  officers  and  non-=coms0  My 
company  drew  as  captain  a  fine  young  officer,  Captain  Sawtellej  the  names  of 
others  have  long  since  escaped  my  memory. 

Physical  examinations  and  inspection  of  clothing  and  equipment  followed 
and  our  records  were  checked  for  errors  or  omissions.  My  company  checked  out 
to  a  man,  and  no  one  was  held  for  later  transportation  as  sometimes  happened,, 
Regardless  of  where  we  had  been  stationed,  we  were  required  to  visit  the 
delousing  unit  where  our  clothing  was  put  through  a  steam-pressure  process  and 
turned  out  almost  unrecognizable.  We  were  told  that  necessary  new  clothing 
would  be  given  us  in  the  States.   "Fatigue"  uniforms  were  issued  to  be  worn  on 
shipboard.  We  had  ample  time  out  for  meals  and  found  food  in  this  camp  good 
and  wholesome.  Better  still,  there  were  no  kitchen  or  serving  details  from 
our  company. 
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After  6:00  p.m.  on  our  first  evening  after  examinations  a  group  of  ex- 
students  decided  to  explore  a  bit.  Several  of  us,  having  been  quartered  in 
the  old  stone  barracks  on  our  first  trip,  decided  to  pay  a  call  and  note 
changes,  if  any.  Ten  minutes1  walk  brought  us  to  the  designated  place,  and  from 
outside  appearances  nothing  had  changed.  A  prisoner  detail  was  engaged  in 
cleaning  the  insides  of  the  barracks,  and  the  sergeant  in  charge  would  not  admit 
us  beyond  a  peek  from  the  doorways.  One  "peek"  was  enough  to  bring  back  mem- 
ories of  other  and  more  anxious  days.   I  discovered  too  that  units  of  the  4th 
Division  were  coming  into  camp  and  I  made  a  few  inquiries.  Earl  Welker  was  in 
a  machine-gun  battalion,  and  I  thought  I  might  by  chance  find  him.  In  response 
to  my  inquiries,  an  officer  told  me  that  the  detachment  I  had  just  seen  was  a 
sort  of  advance  guard  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  main  body  scheduled  to  come 
in  a  few  days  later.  I  later  found  that  Earl  did  come  in  the  day  we  sailed, 
and  he  arrived  home  a  few  days  after  my  homecoming  as  did  Wilber  Foote  and 
Karl  Keller.  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  but  my  cousin  Anna  Foote,  Wilber1 s 
sister  came  home  on  the  same  ship  that  carried  me.  Anna  served  with  the 
Lakeside  Hospital  Unit,  which  was  attached  to  the  British  army  most  of  the  time. 

On  the  evening  of  July  13  we  were  ordered  to  be  ready  next  morning  for  the 
road.  After  a  good  breakfast  we  once  more  strapped  on  our  packs,  which  by  this 
time  had  been  reduced  to  absolute  necessities  and  were  soon  going  down  the  now 
familiar  long  hill  to  the  docks.  Another  check  at  the  gang  plank  and  we  boarded 
the  Dutch  liner  Rotterdam,  we  occupied  steerage  compartments,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  the  800  American  soldier  passengers.  We  had  ample  bunk  space 
contrasting  sharply  with  facilities  aboard  Great  Northern,  the  transport  that 
carried  me  to  France.  The  complement  of  nurses  was  already  aboard  as  was 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  who  was  homeward  bound  from  the  peace  conference  with 
his  official  party.  No  time  was  lost  in  pulling  in  the  gang  plank,  and  we  were  off 
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Brest  harbor  is  located  on  a  river  estuary  and  actually  is  miles  inland. 
As  our  ship  passed  slowly  down  the  channel,  the  river  gradually  widened  and 
we  viewed  with  mingled  feelings  the  ancient  landmarks  as  one  by  one  they  dis- 
appeared in  distance.  Finally  we  reached  the  open  stretches  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  only  one  rocky  headland  remained  in  sight;  and  then  our  friend  from 
Arkansas  pronounced  a  benediction  1  never  will  forget.  His  name  I  have  long 
since  forgotten,  but  1  do  remember  that  he  was  a  graduate  student  in  English 
literature  and  he  was  preparing  to  teach.  The  day  we  visited  Stoke  Poges 
churchyard  this  man  had  astonished  and  inspired  us  by  reciting  from  memory 
Gray's  "Elegy"  as  he  stood  near  the  poet's  tomb.  Ordinarily  our  friend  used 
faultless  English  in  speaking;  but  he  could,  and  often  did,  lapse  into  the 
famous  Arkansas  drawl,  as  he  was  to  do  on  this  occasion.   "Well,  boys,  thar  it 
goes;  I  wouldn't  trade  the  poo'st  fahm  in  all  Arkansaw  foh  the  hull  damn 
country."  We  had  never  before  heard  the  man  use  expletives  or  profanity,  nor 
did  he  again  in  our  hearing;  he  was  not  being  profane;  he  meant  what  he  said, 
and  we  silently  agreed. 

At  sea  Rotterdam  picked  uo  speed  and  took  the  southerly  route  which  carried 
us  near  the  Azores  islands,  where  we  saw  a  few  fishing  boats  far  out  from  land. 
A  few  cargo  and  passenger  vessels  were  sighted  as  we  sped  on  our  journey.  Food 
was  plain  but  plentiful,  and  the  stewards  worked  up  a  business  by  bringing  us 
chicken  sandwiches  below  decks  before  we  turned  in  for  the  night.  We  suspected 
a  bit  of  graft  and  chicanery  but  had  no  reason  for  complaint.  By  day  and  by 
night  the  skies  were  cloudless  most  of  the  time,  and  the  ocean  was  as  quiet  as 
the  proverbial  mill  pond.   I  had  no  more  trouble  with  seasickness  nor  did  I  see 
anyone  making  for  the  rail  with  hand  over  mouth.  We  were  going  home,  why  worry? 

By  the  southerly  route  Rotterdam  was  an  eight-day  liner  so  we  settled  down 
to  a  routine  of  deck  walking,  group  visiting,  loafing  in  the  sun,  napping,  and 
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speculating  on  the  future.  A  few  desultory  card  games  were  played  without  the 
usual  stakes,  and  a  few  of  us  with  cameras  made  snapshots.  From  time  to  time 
we  could  see  the  nurses  at  a  distance  and  one  witty  individual  came  up  with  a 
suggestion  for  meeting  them.   "It's  simple",  he  said,  "let  one  of  us  come  down 
with  smallpox  and  start  an  epidemic,  and  then  the  captain  will  need  nurses  to 
get  us  back  on  our  feet;  do  we  have  a  volunteer?"  That  suggestion  died  aborn- 
ing as  did  a  few  others.  Word  went  round  that  Mr.  Lansing  would  pay  us  a 
call,  and  we  were  told  to  keep  well  shaved  and  respectable  in  appearance.  The 
gentleman  never  did  appear  and  was  first  off  the  boat  when  we  landed. 

We  knew  we  were  approaching  the  American  coast  when  a  friendly  English- 
speaking  steward  told  us  one  evening  that  about  midnight  we  would  pass  within 
sight  of  a  lightship  off  the  New  England  coast.  One  of  the  deck  officers 
verified  the  report  and  told  us  there  wore  no  rules  prohibiting  our  sleeping 
on  deck  if  we  cared  to  do  so.  We  retired  to  our  bunks  at  the  usual  hour  when 
lights  were  dimmed  but  found  the  air  below  decks  warm  and  uncomfortable,  or  so 
it  seemed.  One  by  one,  silent  figures  slipped  out  of  bunks  and  disappeared  up 
the  ladders.   I  found  the  bunk  atmosphere  heavy  and  uncomfortable  and  soon 
joined  my  fellow  passengers  on  deck.  For  the  most  part  we  sat  silently  on  the 
starboard  or  right  side,  keeping  our  thoughts  to  ourselves.  And  presently  we 
saw  in  the  distance  a  light  off  the  prow,  rising  and  falling  with  the  waves. 
As  distance  narrowed,  the  light  came  closer  and  it  had  a  friendly  gleam  as  it 
seemingly  waved  us  a  welcome.  That  bobbing  light  meant  much  to  us  who  were  now 
returning  from  our  great  adventure,  safe  and  sound  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
thankful. 

As  I  silently  watched  that  light,  my  whole  life  passed  before  me  in  review 
and  then  and  there  I  thanked  my  Maker  for  deliverance  and  vowed  to  take  up 
where  I  had  left  off  and  to  the  end  try  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  servant  of 
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God  and  man.   Presently  the  light  dropped  astern  and  then  disappeared.  And 
silently,  one  by  one,  we  returned  to  our  bunks  where  the  air  was  now  strangely 
cool  and  comfortable  to  sleep,  and  to  dream  of  the  homecoming  tomorrow.  All 
of  this  happened  forty-eight  years  ago,  this  silent  vigil  on  the  deck  of 
Rotterdam,  but  to  me  now  at  age  seventy-two,  that  light  shines  brightly,  and  I 
hope  and  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end. 

Rotterdam  anchored  outside  New  York  harbor  until  morning  was  well  advanced 
and  then  moved  in,  picking  up  a  pilot  on  the  way.  The  American  flag  was  raised 
according  to  international  custom,  and  we  proceeded  slowly  past  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  finally  docked  alongside  other  passenger  liners.  Not  an  eye  missed 
the  famous  "lady"  as  we  passed  by,  and  we  were  greeted  at  the  docks  by  an 
enthusiastic  crowd.  We  waited  until  all  passengers  had  left  the  ship  and 
entered  customs.  Our  gang  plank  was  then  put  in  place,  the  usual  checking 
quickly  dispatched,  and  we  happily  walked  onto  good  old  American  soil.  The  Red 
Gross  had  a  good  breakfast  waiting  for  us,  and  Western  Union  agents  supplied 
telegraph  forms  for  our  use  in  notifying  home  folk  of  our  safe  arrival. 

A  Long  Island  Railway  train  carried  us  to  Camp  Mills  on  Long  Island  near 
the  village  of  Hempstead.  No  time  was  lost  ushering  us  into  barracks  and 
assigning  us  cots  and  blankets.  Another  round  of  examinations  soon  got  underway 
and  we  were  informed  as  to  what  we  could  keep  and  what  to  turn  in.  Overcoats 
were  optional  as  were  the  extra  shoes.  I  decided  to  take  everything  I  could 
honestly,  and  I  received  good  underwear,  good  socks,  and  a  good  shirt.  I  tried 
to  trade  uniforms  but  failed,  and  I  had  to  wear  home  the  outfit  ruined  by  the 
delouser  in  Brest.  The  array  still  had  strange  ways  (to  me),  and  I  suppose  it 
operates  in  like  manner  today.  Our  pay  records  were  brought  up  to  date  and 
everything  put  in  readiness  for  our  discharge  on  July  26.  On  our  last  evening 
in  camp  two  of  us  walked  to  Hempstead  and  purchased  cheap  suitcases  for  the 
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final  trip  home. 

Wo  received  orders  to  remain  in  our  barracks  briefly  after  our  evening 
meal  on  July  25  or  until  an  official  visitor  had  departed.  The  visitor  was  a 
young  captain  who  explained  to  us  what  was  available  in  the  way  of  jobs  with 
the  civil  service  and  offered  application  blanks  for  future  use.   The  officer 
in  concluding  his  remarks  told  us  that  we  could  reenlist  if  we  wished  and 
choose  our  own  field  of  service.  Several  men  took  civil  service  information 
and  application  forms,  but  enlistment  in  the  army  produced  much  merriment  in 
which  the  captain  joined.  Wishing  us  well,  the  captain  left  after  telling  us 
that  he  was  leaving  the  army  in  September  to  resume  his  place  on  a  college 
faculty.  We  gave  him  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  as  he  was  leaving.  The  follow- 
ing afternoon  we  lined  up  in  front  of  an  office  where  our  discharge  papers, 
pay,  and  bonus,  were  waiting.  One  by  one,  we  moved  up,  signed,  and  received 
the  coveted  papers.   Included  with  our  papers  was  a  transportation  voucher 
which  would  cover  travel  to  the  point  of  enlistment. 

Railway  time  tables  were  available  in  the  camp  transportation  office  and 
we  made  good  use  of  them,  Five  of  us  wishing  to  travel  west  found  that  our 
best  route  out  the  evening  of  July  26  was  by  way  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Fort 
Wayne  Railroad  on  a  train  leaving  at  8:30  from  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  New 
York.   We  bargained  with  a  loquacious  taxi  driver  and  for  two  dollars  each  we 
were  driven  in  a  Model  T  Ford  to  our  destination.  The  only  things  I  remember 
about  that  drive  were  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  driver's  never-ending  flow  of 
chatter  about  his  own  war  experiences. 

I  found  a  seat  with  a  young  ex-soldier  bound  for  his  home  in  Effingham, 
Illinois.  This  man  had  been  absent  from  his  home  almost  two  years  and  would  be 
married  soon  after  the  day  of  his  return.  The  train  was  crowded;  the  night,  hot 
and  humid;  and  the  road,  rough  and  bumpy.  We  did  manage  a  bit  of  sleep  but 
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would  wake  up  when  stops  were  made.  The  train  was  not  a  speedster,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  Pittsburgh  was  announced.  My  travel  voucher  called  for  me 
to  change  trains  at  Orrville  to  the  Cleveland,  Akron,  and  Columbus  branch  of 
the  Pennyslvania  which  would  take  me  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  place  of  enlistment. 
I  knew  from  experience  that  my  best  bet  was  to  stay  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Fort 
Wayne  train  to  Mansfield,  change  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  get  off  at 
Ankenytown,  a  hamlet  near  my  home.  I  paid  the  slight  difference  in  fare  and 
eventually  found  myself  on  the  station  platform  at  Ankenytown.   It  was  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  hour  was  about  11:30.   The  family,  of  course,  did  not  know 
when  I  would  show  up,  so  no  one  was  waiting.  As  no  one  wa3  in  sight  about  the 
station,  I  picked  up  my  cheap  suitcase  and  started  up  the  railroad  tracks 
toward  home,  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles.   Ah,  but  it  was  good  to  see 
familiar  sights  on  every  hand.   I  had  walked  that  stretch  of  track  many  times 
and  knew  all  the  familiar  landmarks.  I  could  not  help  quoting  to  myself  a  bit 
of  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and  how  right  he  was, 

"Breathes  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land? 

Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand?" 
The  spell  lasted  while  I  passed  over  a  bridge  where  I  had  often  swum  and 
fished,  and  on  between  high  banks  and  around  a  bend;  and  there  before  me,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  was  -  Home. 

Our  house  was  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  railroad  property  and  I  soon 
covered  the  well-worn  path  leading  to  the  yard.  My  presence  was  discovered  by 
the  faithful  Shep,  a  dog  of  uncertain  parentage,  and  the  property  of  my  brother 
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Wilber.  The  dog  recognized  me,  and  her  joyful  barking  brought  Wilbor  out  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  Greetings  followed  as  the  brothers  wore  reunited. 
Wilber  was  alone  in  the  house,  having  driven  Father  and  Mother  to  our  Grand- 
father Footo's  home  in  Fredericktown  where  a  family  gathering  was  in  progress. 
From  Wilber  I  learned  that  Grandma  Foote  was  able  to  be  about  and  expecting  me 
home  soon.  My  brother  had  other  plans  for  the  day  but  changed  them,  deciding 
to  take  me  into  town  immediately.   I  improved  my  appearance  as  best  I  could 
while  Wilber  finished  dressing.   I  made  a  hurried  tour  of  the  old  home  I  had 
left  fourteen  months  before  and  found  it  all  to  the  good. 

Wilber  invited  me  to  take  the  wheel  of  the  family  car,  and  I  accepted.   I 
had  not  touched  a  steering  wheel  since  leaving  home  and  it  felt  good  to  sit 
once  again  in  the  driver's  seat.  Over  roads  I  had  traveled  hundreds  of  times 
we  went,  passing  houses  and  places  I  knew  so  well,  past  the  old  Brick  school 
where  I  attended  elementary  grades,  and  on  to  the  road  leading  into  town. 
Somewhere  along  the  way  I  quoted  more  poetry  and  with  feeling: 

"How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
'When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  viewi 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wildwood, 
And  every  loved  spot  that  my  infancy  knewj 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy  house  nigh  it, 
And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well." 
Yes,  I  saw  all  these  things  that  morning  with  one  exception.  If  ever 
there  had  been  an  oaken  bucket  in  the  well,  it  had  long  since  been  replaced  by 
a  stout  hand  pump.   And  so  in  a  poetic  frame  of  mind  we  drove  to  my  grandfather's 
house.  A  long  porch  extended  all  the  way  along  the  west  end  and  on  part  of  the 
north  side.  Wilber  had  told  me  enroute  that  Grandpa  Foote  was  temporarily  laid 
up  with  an  injured  leg  and  walked  with  a  cane.   In  view  of  Grandma's  poor  state 
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of  health  the  family  gathering  was  being  held  in  town.  Guests  present  were 
Father  and  Mother,  my  sister  and  husband  Paul  DeBolt,  their  two  little  boys, 
Richard  and  tiarl,  and  their  seven-months-old  Lawrence,  the  child  born  during 
my  absence,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  King,  cousins  of  Mother.  My  Aunt  Libby, 
faithful  letter  writer  and  news  reporter,  was  acting  as  hostess.  Little 
Lawrence  became  a  soldier  in  W.W.  II  and  is  now  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
United  States  Army.  A  family  reunion  is  too  moving  and  too  sacred  to  describe 
in  detail,  and  I  will  add  only  one  detail. 

Grandfather  with  his  cane  had  greeted  me  at  the  door  along  with  the  others 
while  my  grandmother  waited  inside.  "Now,"  said  Grandfather,  "your  grandmother 
is  waiting."  And  so  she  was;  rising  from  her  chair  with  the  grace  and  dignity 
that  had  characterized  her  throughout  life,  she  spoke  her  words  of  welcome  from 
the  heart,  saying  that  she  had  lived  for  this  day.  And  so  she  had.  Four 
weeks  later  we  buried  Sarah  Rogers  Foote,  my  grandmother,  in  beautiful  Forest 
Hill  cemetery  where  she  rests  with  lour  generations  of  my  family. 

FINIS 
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Declaration  of  war  in  April,  1917,  found  our  country  unprepared 
but  ready  for  a  supreme  effort  that  soon  placed  it  side  by  side  with 
European  allies  in  the  final  struggle  that  led  to  victory  in  1919. 
Among  the  many  training  centers  hastily  set  up  for  preparing  men  for 
military  service  was  Camp  A. A.  Humphreys  located  near  the  city  of 
Washington,  near  the  Potomac  River,  and  on  historic  grounds  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  George  Washington  mansion  at  Mount  Vernon.   The 
land  was  a  part  of  the  original  Lord  Fairfax  grant  dating  back  to 
Colonial  Virginia,  and  the  foundations  of  the  old  Fairfax  home, 
Belvoir,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  section  occupied  by  Company  N 
and  appropriately  named  Belvoir.   The  whole  Military  Area  Is  now 
known  as  Fort  Belvoir  and  is  the  permanent  headquarters  and  training 
ground  of  the  U.S.  Engineers  Corps.   Company  N  men  contributed  to 
the  pioneer  work  in  literally  carving  Camp  A. A.  Humphreys  out  of  the 
woods. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  men  by  the  thousands  were  pouring  into 
Humphreys  and  being  assigned  to  training  regiments  hastily  organized 
and  meagerly  equipped.   Coming  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  men  utterly  ignorant  of  military  matters  were  drilled  by 
non-coms  and  officers  who  for  the  most  part  had  been  hastily  trained 
on  an  emergency  basis.   From  basic  training  men  were  selected  for 
the  great  variety  of  special  services  required  by  engineering  de- 
mands in  making  war  a  successful  and  going  concern.   Mistakes  were 
inevitable  and  misfits  only  too  common  as  later  experience  was  to 
reveal;  no  one  questioned  either  motive  or  purpose.   Transportation, 
so  necessary  in  military  logistics,  received  special  treatment  and 
railroad  men  of  experience  were  among  the  first  sent  to  France, 
among  them  the  first  recruited  companies  of  the  21st  Engineers. 
Developing  plans  by  the  War  Department  envisaged  the  need  of  com- 
panies not  only  to  operate,  but  to  assemble  and  repair  equipment, 
at  or  near  the  area  of  operations.   Company  N  was  destined  to  as- 
semble and  repair,  and  special  training  required  careful  selection 
of  personnel.   Service  records  and  civilian  occupations  came  under 
careful  scrutiny. 

Company  N  men  will  remember  that  the  main  areas  of  Humphreys 
lay  back  from  the  Potomac  and  near  the  little  village  of  Accotinck. 
Connections  with  a  nearby  railroad  were  made  by  military  engineers 
building  a  connecting  line  which  included  a  bridge  well  known  to 


men  who  helped  with  its  construction.   Temporary  wooden  barracks 
dotted  the  landscape  as  trees  were  cleared  away  and  drill  fields 
laid  out.   The  thin  Virginia  soil  soon  turned  into  clouds  of  suffo- 
cating and  blinding  dust  as  thousands  of  feet  were  taught  by  their 
owners  to  go  right,  left,  forward,  or  back.   Bathhouses,  mess  halls, 
"Y,"  Salvation  Amy,  and  "K.  C. "  Huts  arose  as  by  magic  along  with 
other  buildings  necessary  to  military  effort  and  morale.   Post  ex- 
changes were  well  located  where  men  could  spend  what  was  left  of 
their  money  after  the  "deduos"  were  made. 

A  winding  road  led  downgrade  and  through  leafy  glades  to  the 
Potomac  and  to  a  small  area  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  Fairfax  man- 
sion, a  place  formerly  used  by  Virginia  National  Guardsmen  and 
known  as  Camp  Belvoir.   In  this  area  Company  N  was  assembled  after 
its  formal  organization  on  July  5»  1918.   Emerging  from  the  tree- 
shaded  road  leading  down  from  Humphreys,  the  drill  ground  first 
came  into  view.   To  the  left  were  the  orderly  and  supply  rooms  and 
what  passed  as  a  guard  house.   Nearby  were  tents  for  officers  and  a 
sort  of  natural  amphitheater  soon  to  be  transformed  into  a  boxing 
ring,  which  furnished  fun  for  spectators  and  sometimes  discomfi- 
ture for  participants.   Tents  for  the  men  were  grouped  around  two 
sides  and  beyond  the  parade  grounds,  some  near  the  river  and  some 
back  into  the  woods  that  lay  immediately  beyond  the  grounds.   An 
open-air  bathhouse  was  very  conveniently  located  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  beyond  were  the  mess  hall,  the  "Y"  and  the  hospital.   To 
the  left  were  the  docks  where  river  boats  landed;  and  at  a  respecta- 
ble distance  were  located  the  pontoon  school  and  swimming  facili- 
ties.  Not  far  from  the  docks  was  a  small  stand  where  near-beer, 
cookies,  candy,  and  newspapers  could  be  purchased.   Trees  lined  the 
river  banks  and  supplied  shade  for  those  luoky  enough  to  get  under 
them  during  the  heat  of  the  day.   Such  is  a  description  of  Camp 
Belvoir  drawn  from  memory. 

Following  formal  organization  on  July  5,  1918,  Captain  John 
A.  Cannon  was  assigned  as  commanding  officer,  relieving  Captain 
T.  D.  Sterling.   First  Lieutenants  William  Bruckman  and  Hunter 
Mcdure  were  assigned  July  15,  Second  Lieutenant  Soderstrom  July  11, 
and  Second  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Anderson  July  18,  completing  the 
personnel  of  Company  N*s  commissioned  officers.   The  first  enlisted 
men  arrived  in  camp  July  9  and  were  quartered  in  tents  already  ten- 
anted by  large  and  aggressive  rats,  who  constantly  disputed  posses- 
sion.  No  "Pied  Piper"  appeared  to  lead  the  rat  brigade  to  the  en- 
gulfing waters  of  the  nearby  river  and  self-appointed  rat  details 
furnished  fun,  fight,  and  exasperation.   Bill  Rowland  became  cham- 
pion rat  catcher,  often  staying  awake  all  night  and  his  only  comment 
was,  as  the  writer  remembers,  "I  don»t  like  'em,  damn  'em."  Within 
a  short  time  all  enlisted  personnel  arrived  and  the  parade  ground 
became  an  extremely  busy  place. 

Fifty  rifles,  teeming  with  cosmollne,  were  issued  to  as  many 
men,  the  first  six  squads,  as  the  writer  remembers,  receiving  them. 
The  rifle  platoon  soon  attained  a  proficiency  in  the  manual  of  arms 
unexcelled  by  any  company  in  camp  (it  was  the  only  one  in  camp). 
How  well  we  remember:  "Squads  right  and  left,  on  right  into  line, 
right  by  squads,  to  the  rear,  march,  right  front  into  line,  wipe 
that  smile  off  your  face,  suck  in  those  guts,  fall  out  two  minutes 


and  then  fall  In,  in  your  proper  places,  etc.,  eto.M  And  how  well 
we  remember  Rill  Bruckman's  comparison  of  our  lines  with  a  ragged 
old  shirt.   Ah  yes,  one  time  the  guide  was  right  and  we  went  left 
and  narrowly  escaped  going  over  the  bank  into  the  river.   Heat  and 
humidity,  heavy  uniforms,  dust  and  fatigue,  iced  tea  that  burned 
tongues,  tough  meat,  dry  bread,  all  reminded  us  that  we  were  at  war 
and  that  war  was  not  in  a  class  with  Sunday-afternoon  picnics.   But 
it  was  not  all  bad  -  not  by  any  means. 

The  boxing  ring  became  a  major  place  of  entertainment.   Herb 
Jenny  and  Fred  Radikopf  were  members  of  the  boxing  team  along  with 
Watson,  Caviolla,  and  several  others.   Corporal  Stephens  was  a  fa- 
miliar ringside  figure  as  custodian  of  the  water  bucket  and  sponge, 
and  sometimes  serving  as  referee.   Watson,  who  had  fought  profes- 
sionally, was  easily  camp  champion.   Ringside  collections  were 
sometimes  taken  with  eighty  per  cent  going  to  winner  and  twenty  to 
losers.   Boxing  activities  moved  overseas  with  Company  N,  and  the 
"YH  at  Abainville  was  the  scene  of  many  matches  and  the  defeat  of 
our  champion  at  the  hands  of  a  fighter  from  a  division  passing 
through  the  village  -  officers  and  men  losing  sizable  sums  of  money t 
they  bet  on  the  wrong  horse.   A  half  holiday  gave  us  a  track  meet 
with  many  of  the  usual  track  entries.   Baseball  was  to  come  later 
in  France  when  time  hung  heavy  on  the  hands  of  men  waiting  to  go 
home. 

The  "Y"  supplied  facilities  for  writing  letters  and  visiting. 
The  Hut  had  a  stage  where  boxing  matches  were  staged  before  the  out- 
door ring  was  built.   A  piano  of  doubtful  tuning  and  age  gave  Carl 
Maier  opportunity  for  entertaining  us  with  his  playing,  which  covered 
a  wide  scale  of  music  classifications.   Carl's  accompaniment  enabled 
us  to  sing  the  popular  songs  of  the  time  as  well  as  many  of  the  old 
favorites.   To  the  surprise  of  many  when  they  learned  the  truth, 
Carl  played  entirely  by  ear,  not  knowing  one  printed  note  from  an- 
other.  Carl's  activities  were  later  carried  to  Abainville  and  to 
the  end  he  was  our  number-one  accompanist.   Buglers  Spicer  and 
Fraser,  after  diligent  practice,  attained  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency and  could  call  us  out  of  bed  in  no  time  at  all.   Passes  out 
of  camp  were  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  few  who  went  without 
them  sooner  or  later  came  to  grief. 

And  do  we  remember  Bevo,  the  lovable  little  pup  that  scampered 
about  camp,  visited  the  tents  in  search  of  tidbits,  and  astonished 
the  officers  with  his  proficiency  in  drill?  Bevo  was  the  property 
of  Fred  Radlkopf ,  and  in  his  own  words  Fred  tells  the  complete 
story  of  Bevo  later  on  in  this  narrative.   Fred  was  a  popular  fig- 
ure in  camp,  our  mailman  and  an  all-round  good  fellow  whose  genial 
good  nature  was  infectious.   Our  memories  tell  us,  too,  that  a  stay 
that  promised  two  or  three  weeks  at  first  soon  lengthened  into  one 
of  nearly  eight  weeks.   Dame  Rumor  had  us  going  to  Italy  when  light 
underwear  was  issued  and  to  Russia  when  overcoats  were  handed  out. 
Drill  became  routine,  broken  only  by  such  inoidents  as  a  luckless 
private  fooling  with  a  forbidden  cartridge  and  accidentally  dis- 
charging his  rifle,  the  ball  passing  through  the  tent  cover  and  the 
incident  productive  of  a  sentence  at  extra  duty.   The  writer's 
routine  was  summarily  interrupted  by  being  accidentally  sent  to 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington  where  it  took  him  three  days  to 


convince  authorities  that  a  mistake  had  been  made.  Minor  repairs 
became  necessary  to  glasses  and  an  error  in  making  out  papers  was 
responsible  for  the  three-day  hospital  stay. 

The  men  were  delighted  one  day  when  a  seaplane  alighted  on  the 
river  near  camp  and  later  took  off,  a  bit  of  action  never  before 
witnessed  by  the  great  majority  of  Company  N.   Airplanes  were  still 
novelties  to  most.   A  foreign  officer  visited  camp  on  another  day 
and  demonstrated  hand-to-hand  combat  with  no  weapons  other  than 
hands,  arms,  legs,  and  feet.   The  writer  to  his  sorrow  served  as 
guinea  pig,  and  along  with  several  others  suffered  sore  muscles  for 
days.  Hand-laundry  methods  were  hateful  to  all  of  us  and  electric 
washers  and  dryers  were  unknown.  How  perspiration  and  dirt  did 
stlok  to  those  uniforms,  underclothes,  and  socks.   Enough  said; 
who  could  forget? 

Long-expected  orders  came  on  August  28  and  orders  were  issued 
to  break  camp.   Tents  were  dismantled  and  the  area  abandoned  as  a 
training  ground.   Mosquitoes  were  a  plague  and  all  cots  were  pro- 
vided with  nets.   The  writer  revisited  Belvolr  in  1921  and  found 
the  drill  ground  grown  up  to  weeds  and  all  buildings  gone  with  the 
exception  of  the  orderly  and  supply  rooms.   In  the  main  camp  area 
permanent  brick  buildings  were  replacing  wooden  structures.   An- 
other visit  six  years  ago  found  all  traces  of  the  old  camp  gone, 
the  name  changed  to  "Belvoir,"  the  area  increased  in  size  by  sev- 
eral thousand  acres,  and  the  old  Belvoir  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Company  N  changed  to  an  experimental  site  and  closed  to  visitors. 
The  only  familiar  view  for  the  writer  was  across  the  Potomac  toward 
the  Marshall  Hall  resort,  so  dear  to  A«Wo0.Le,s  from  Belvoir  in 
1918. 

Company  N  entrained  late  in  the  afternoon  of  August  28  and 
boarded  the  troopship  Great  Northern  at  Hoboken  the  following  day. 
Becoming  familiar  with  the  ship  was  interesting  and  the  men  became 
sympathetic  ever  after  with  sardines,  so  tightly  packed  were  we  in 
our  quarters.   The  decks  were  piled  high  with  bulky  equipment  and 
there  was  very  little  room  for  comfortable  loafing.   Officers  were 
constantly  ordering  us  out  of  this,  off  that,  "keep  a  lookout  for 
submarines, "  etc.   It  was  reported  on  good  authority  (Pvt.  McGreevey) 
that  Great  Northern  was  carrying  a  troop  complement  of  ^500  men.   Of 
this  number  Company  N  supplied  about  260  men,  six  officers,  and  Bevo 
(more  about  him  later).   There  were  no  latrines  aboard,  only  heads, 
and  these  marked  by  blue  lights.   Our  cots  were  three  high  with  nar- 
row corridors  between.   Water  was  jealously  guarded  and  we  had  to 
keep  our  canteens  filled  and  emergency  rations  at  hand  at  all  times. 
Abandon-ship  and  boat  drill  took  both  interest  and  time,  and  at  last 
we  filled  out  the  cards  to  the  home  folk,  saying  we  had  arrived 
safely.   We  were  off  to  our  great  adventure  and  getting  to  the  place 
where  no  marbles  were  being  given  back.   Said  the  philosophic  Bill 
Rowland,  "Now  I  know  why  fifty  of  us  have  rifles;  we  can  fight  our 
way  to  shore  and  the  others  can  follow. "  Said  another  buck  private , 
"You  are  mistaken,  Bill,  you  guys  with  the  rifles  will  drive  the 
others  ahead  of  you  and  the  Germans  will  get  at  them  first.   While 
they  are  being  chewed  up  you  guys  can  run  to  the  rear,  trade  your 
rifles  for  boats,  and  get  back  home  in  time  for  the  election."  A 
sense  of  humor  saved  many  a  serious  situation  from  becoming  a  menace 
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to  health  and  safety;  it  took  minds  away  from  too  much  thinking. 

Great  Northern  left  port  promptly  at  three  o'clock  P.M.  Au- 
gust 31  in  convoy  with  Leviathan  and  Northern  Pacific.   A  destroyer 
escort  accompanied  us  well  out  to  sea  and  then  we  were  on  our  own 
until  our  approach  to  European  waters.   At  first  the  sea  was  calm 
and  the  weather  warm;  but  soon,  very  soon,  things  underwent  a  marked 
change.   Away  from  the  Gulf  Stream  weather  thiokened  and  became 
colder;  the  ship  began  to  roll  a  bit  and  the  great  migration  to 
ship's  rail  began.   Seasickness  seemed  to  be  epidemic  and  men  who 
had  never  missed  a  meal  on  land  now  lost  all  interest  in  eating. 
Said  one  sick  and  discouraged  buddy,  "I  am  too  sick  to  ever  get 
well."  Rolling  increased  to  the  point  where  loose  equipment  took 
flight  along  smooth  surfaces.   Dishes  skidded  along  the  tops  of 
the  stand-up  tables  from  which  we  ate  our  food  (those  able  to  eat), 
and  rumor  spread  that  we  were  about  to  encounter  a  king-size  storm 
and  the  ship  was  so  overloaded  that  it  was  in  danger  of  sinking. 
In  mid-ocean  the  seas  calmed  down  and  most  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
couraged recovered.   The  writer  well  remembers  a  sailor  who  de- 
lighted in  coming  near  the  sick  contingent  and  talking  about  roast 
fat  pork  and  gravy.   Gladly  would  we  have  heaved  the  gob  overboard. 
Boat  drills  continued  and  as  we  approached  the  submarine- Infested 
coastal  waters  we  were  brought  to  abandon-ship  stations  before  dawn 
and  kept  there  until  broad  daylight.   Great  Northern  was  provided 
with  deck  guns  and  their  crews  were  constantly  on  guard.   We  were 
six  days  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day 
as  we  took  our  boat  stations  we  observed  that  we  were  surrounded 
by  a  protecting  screen  of  twelve  destroyers.   While  we  did  not  know 
at  the  time,  this  was  the  area  in  which  the  homeward-bound  trans- 
port Mount  Vernon  had  been  torpedoed  the  day  before. 

Dismissed  from  early  morning  watch,  men  went  below  expecting 
breakfast  soon.   Action  that  followed  was  witnessed  by  the  writer 
who  had  remained  on  deck  near  the  smokestack,  too  sick  to  eat,  and 
too  weak  to  care.   While  we  watched,  a  group  of  destroyers,  three 
in  number,  started  circling  a  spot  not  far  from  our  ship.   We  saw 
the  depth  bomb  tossed  from  the  destroyer  and  the  shock  of  its  ex- 
plosion shook  Great  Northern  from  end  to  end.   At  the  same  time  the 
abandon-ship  station  alarm  sounded  and  all  hands  came  pouring  on 
deck.   Not  having  seen  the  bomb  tossed  overboard,  those  below  as- 
sumed that  we  had  been  hit  by  a  torpedo.   The  ship's  guns  opened 
fire  and  shells  seemed  directed  to  one  particular  spot.   The  three 
transports  went  into  zigzag  course  patterns  and  the  destroyers 
searched  back  and  forth  and  all  round.   After  a  long  wait  the  men 
were  dismissed  and  the  destroyers  resumed  the  usual  patrol  pattern. 
To  his  amazement  the  writer  found  that  his  seasickness  was  gone, 
and  to  this  day  has  never  returned. 

Oorapany  N  men  were  extremely  fortunate  in  having  crossed  the 
Atlantic  on  Great  Northern.   Many  transports  required  as  much  as 
two  weeks  or  more  for  crossing,  and  on  many  accommodations  and  food 
were  primitive.   British  ships  specialized  in  tea  and  mutton,  and 
much  of  the  food  was  reported  to  be  practically  uneatable.   On  the 
whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  Company  N  had  a  comparatively  easy 
time  when  all  factors  were  considered.   The  rugged  coastline  of 
La  Belle  France  was  a  welcome  sight,  and  the  final  stages  of  the 


Journey  up  the  estuary  of  the  river  on  which  Brest  is  situated  raised 
spirits  and  banished  seasick  hangovers.  But  alas,  one  more  trial  re- 
mained. 

Too  large  to  land  at  the  docks,  Great  Northern  anchored  in  the 
harbor  and  awaited  lighter  service  to  unload  men  and  cargo.   During 
the  night  emergency  unloading  crews  working  in  four-hour  shifts 
were  organized  and  set  to  work.   The  tide  was  running  and  lighters 
rolled  and  pitched  as  they  lay  moored  to  shipside.   Spray  soon 
soaked  men  working  near  the  water  and  accidents  were  bound  to  hap- 
pen.  A  slip  on  the  slippery  deok  would  send  an  occasional  box  or 
barrel  into  the  water  and  the  regular  stevedores  would  curse  in 
either  English  (with  an  accent)  or  Prenoh.   Oorapany  N  men  were 
learning  the  hard  way  and  old-fashioned  American  profanity  Joined 
with  British  and  French  in  condemning  the  Kaiser,  Germany,  and  in 
fact  everything  that  had  to  do  with  war.   Off-duty  crews  lay  down 
in  the  passageways  in  wet  clothing,  hoping  for  the  best  but  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.   Our  stint  completed,  we  were  served  a  meager 
meal  of  bread  and  bologna,  and  received  orders  to  go  aboard  the 
lighters  for  transportation  to  the  docks. 

Terra  firma  again!   Adjustment  from  the  rolling  motion  of  the 
sea  to  normal  land  conditions  was  soon  made  for  most  of  us,  but  Herb 
Jenny  found  it  difficult  and  landed  in  the  hospital.   We  soon  heard 
about  influenza  and  a  few  Company  N  men  came  down  with  It.   The  long 
march  uphill  to  Pontanezan  was  hard  on  men  weakened  by  seasickness 
and  we  had  stragglers  by  the  way.   French  civilians,  adult,  paid  us 
little  attention  but  the  young  fry  besieged  us  for  pennies  and  ciga- 
rettes.  Pvt.  O'Brien,  replying  in  French,  Informed  the  beggars  that 
he  had  no  money.   Refusing  to  believe,  one  kid  came  up  with  the  as- 
sertion that  all  Americans  had  money.   Either  on  the  march  or  shortly 
after,  some  of  the  boys  made  their  first  acquaintance  with  "vln 
rouge"  and  at  least  one  doughboy  smuggled  a  bottle  of  It  into  the 
barracks.   And  those  barracks! 

Pontanezan  barracks,  constructed  of  stone  and  with  stone  floors, 
have  been  continuously  used  by  armies  since  early  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  who  ascended  the  French  throne  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.   American  troops  occupied  the  barracks  temporarily  during 
W.W.  I  and  German  troops  in  W.W.  II.   Only  a  minority  of  American 
soldiers  could  be  accommodated  and  the  great  majority  lived  in 
hastily  built  shelters  or  in  pup  tents  scattered  over  surrounding 
fields  recently  used  for  agricultural  purposes.   Mud  and  mire 
abounded  away  from  the  Pontanezan  compound  and  public  indignation 
finally  caused  a  famous  Marine  General  to  be  sent  to  Brest  to  get 
the  boys  out  of  the  mud.   Company  N  was  in  luck;  the  stone  floors 
were  hard,  true,  but  infinitely  better  than  mud.   The  few  double- 
decker  bunks  in  the  barracks  were  equipped  with  grass  mattresses 
that  rivaled  the  floor  in  hardness.   We  spent  ten  days  at  Pontanezan, 
and  numerous  fatigue  details  from  Company  N  were  sent  down  to  the 
docks.   The  writer  was  a  member  of  a  detail  sent  down  to  help  lay 
a  spur  railroad  track.   While  on  this  detail  the  writer  fell  into 
conversation  with  an  American  sailor  from  the  transport  Mount  Vernon 
and  from  him  received  details  concerning  the  torpedoing  of  that 
ship,  previously  referred  to  in  this  narrative. 


Rations  at  Pontanezan  left  much  to  be  desired.  Herb  Jenny  re- 
calls that  they  consisted  of  twenty- five  pounds  of  doubtful  quality 
meat,  a  sack  of  rotten  onions,  a  few  carrots,  and  black  bread.   With« 
in  the  compound  fruit  (grapes)  and  a  few  hard  objects  resembling 
cookies  could  be  purchased,  and  we  had  our  first  experience  with 
"Chocolat  Menier, "  hard  as  ooncrete  and  as  tasteless  as  sawdust. 
Open-air  shower  baths  and  French-style  latrines  attracted  our  at- 
tention, and  we  felt  somewhat  self-conscious  when  the  nurses  passed 
nearby  without  apparently  seeing  us.   We  had  much  to  learn.   Sick 
call  sent  several  men  to  the  hospital  and  a  larger  number  were  con- 
fined to  quarters.   Insofar  as  the  writer  knows  only  one  man  was 
left  in  the  hospital  when  the  Company  finally  left  Pontanezan  after 
a  ten-day  sojourn.   Returning  to  Brest  in  July,  1919,  the  writer 
found  conditions  radically  changed  and  only  the  old  stone  barracks 
presented  a  familiar  appearance;  even  the  docks  had  changed,  with 
large  ships  being  able  to  come  in  close  and  use  gangplanks  instead 
of  lighters.   And  now  the  forty  and  eight  luxury- crul se  Pullmans 
with  flat  spots  in  the  wheels. 

Company  N  landed  at  Brest  September  8  and  boarded  the  luxury 
cruisers  ten  days  later.   Five  squads  with  a  sergeant  in  command 
were  assigned  to  each  car.   Disposition  of  packs  and  rifles  was 
left  to  men  in  charge.   Room  had  to  be  made  for  rations,  which  con- 
sisted of  hard- crust  bread,  canned  beans,  canned  tomatoes,  and 
canned  corned  beef  (corned  Willie).   Stops  along  the  way  gave  us 
access  to  the  famous  French  coffee  substitute  so  appropriately 
nicknamed  "Jap-a-lac,"  after  a  popular  American  type  of  varnish. 
Other  names,  not  appropriate  in  this  narrative  and  of  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  were  applied  to  every   facet  of  oars  and  rations  be- 
fore the  Journey  of  four  days  and  three  nights  ended.   Profane  Eng- 
lish was  considerably  enriched  as  the  days  went  by  at,  what  seemed 
to  us,  a  snail's  pace. 

We  boarded  the  cars  in  mid-afternoon.   Yes,  Bevo  was  among 
those  present,  but  more  about  the  dog  wonder  later.   At  first  we 
seemed  to  be  out  on  a  lark,  but  as  night  approached  it  occurred  to 
us  that  sleeping  space  might  be  somewhat  limited,  and  it  was,  to 
our  sorrow  and  discomfiture.   As  we  passed  through  the  Tours  area 
our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  famous  cave  dwellings  still  in  use 
after  a  thousand  or  more  years.   Coffee  stops  also  took  care  of 
part  of  our  latrine  needs  but  not  all.   American  ingenuity  took 
care  of  the  rest  through  Judicious  use  of  empty  tomato  and  bean 
cans.   One  bright  lad  suggested  cutting  a  hole  in  the  floor.   The 
little  cupola  at  the  end  of  the  car  and  on  top  furnished  a  vantage 
place  for  one  man  at  a  time  to  view  the  landscape  and  get  away  from 
crowded  conditions  below.   And  how  did  we  spend  the  nights?   Cudgel 
your  brains  -  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  remember. 

With  packs  and  rifles  at  one  end  and  rations  at  the  other, 
space  for  stretching  out  was  drastically  limited.   Shoulders  took 
more  room  than  feet  so  we  tried  the  head  by  feet  method.   Packed 
in  like  sardines  we  found  that  if  one  man  moved  the  whole  row  re- 
sponded in  domino  fashion.   Some  tried  sitting  up  with  head  and 
shoulders  hunched  over  knees,  and  this  worked  fairly  well  if  some 
of  the  men  still  took  prone  positions.   Actually  there  was  no  sat- 
isfactory solution  to  the  problem:  we  could  only  shift  about  as 


others  shifted,  curse  the  Kaiser,  and  hope  for  a  speedy  arrival  at 
our  station.   We  traveled  mostly  by  day,  sitting  out  the  nights  in 
railroad  yards  and  there  being  constantly  shifted  from  one  track  to 
another.   One  entire  night  was  spent  in  the  yards  at  Issur-tille  and 
morning  found  us  only  two  tracks  removed  from  that  of  the  night  be- 
fore, fortunately  placed  alongside  latrines  and  the  water  supply. 
We  were  now  becoming  well  acquainted  with  Lister  bags  and  chlorinated 
water,  much  to  our  distaste. 

Stops  made  near  vineyards  or  wine  shops  encouraged  the  preda- 
tory and  thirsty  to  make  foraging  expeditions;  offioers  and  non- 
ooms  could  not  watch  everyone,  only  hope  wrath  of  the  gendarmes 
would  be  aroused.   The  train  would  often  pull  away  with  a  few  luck- 
less doughboys  still  on  the  ground.   The  last  two  cars  soon  had 
more  than  their  regular  complements  when  boarded  by  those  from  cars 
further  forward  who  had  to  run  for  it.   The  writer  well  remembers 
stopping  a  fight  that  ensued  when  three  men  tried  at  the  same  time 
to  drink  surreptitiously  from  a  bottle  of  wine  that  had  been  brought 
aboard,  his  only  reward  being  a  lump  on  the  head.   The  wine  was 
spilled  in  the  melee.   Good  tempers  became  bad,  and  bad  tempers 
worse  as  time  wore  on.   A  few  men  became  persona  non  grata  in  their 
cars  and  had  to  be  moved.   On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  an  old 
French  passenger  car  with  most  of  its  windows  broken  was  hitched  to 
the  rear,  and  the  tired,  angry,  and  disconsolate  assigned  to  it. 
And  so  we  arrived  at  Abainville,  without  Bevo,  but  more  about  Revo 
later. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  September  22nd  Company  N  left  the  train 
at  Gondrecourt  and  marched  to  nearby  Abainville,  occupying  unfin- 
ished barracks,  and  at  last  coming  to  a  place  where  packs  could  be 
opened  and  changes  of  clothing  had.   A  bathhouse  nearby  was  a  wel- 
come sight  and  overgrown  beards  soon  had  razors  losing  edges  as 
whiskers  disappeared.   Double-decker  bunks  lined  each  side  of  the 
barracks  and  sheet-iron  stoves  at  either  end  were  provided.   The  sod 
floors,  still  grassy,  offered  a  pleasant  contrast  to  other  floors 
recently  trodden  upon.   The  kitchen  and  mess  hall  were  under  one 
roof,  the  latrines  nearby,  and  the  "YM  only  a  stone's  throw  away. 
Orderly  and  supply  rooms  were  well  located  and  close  to  the  bar- 
racks.  A  Company  street  ran  by  the  barracks  and  led  down  to  the 
highway  and  to  Camp  Headquarters,  presided  over  then  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Robertson,  one  of  the  picturesque  and  able  figures  in  the 
Engineer  Corps.   Near  Headquarters  was  a  Salvation  Army  hut  which 
also  served  as  meeting  place  for  a  Masonic  club  of  which  the  writer 
soon  became  a  member. 

An  extensive  light  railway  system  going  up  to  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  Area  of  military  operations  connected  with  standard- gauge 
lines  running  through  Gondrecourt  and  Abainville.   General  Head- 
quarters at  Chaumont  and  the  Base  Hospital  at  Neuf- Chateau  were 
several  miles  to  the  rear  and  well  connected  with  field  operations 
by  both  rail  and  highway  lines.   The  Gondrecourt  Area  served  as  an 
early  training  ground  for  the  A.E.F.  and  the  people  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  American  soldiers  and  their  habits.   The  rolling 
countryside  through  which  the  Meuse  River  and  canal  passed  reminded 
men  from  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania  of  their  native 
counties.   It  was  a  land  of  small  farms  with  owners  and  workers 


living  in  small  villages  from  which  they  emerged  daily  to  till  the 
land.   Living  and  work  habits  of  the  native  population  never  oeased 
amazing  American  soldiers. 

A  distance  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  separated  the  vil- 
lages of  Abalnville  and  Gondrecourt,  the  latter  being  much  the  larger 
of  the  two.   Gondrecourt  had  shops  and  stores,  a  good  railroad  sta- 
tion, cobbled  streets,  and  a  generous  number  of  grog  shops  where 
vin  rouge,  vin  blano,  cognac,  and  various  and  sundry  other  thirst 
quenchers  could  be  had.   A  large  post  exchange  was  maintained  by  the 
American  army  and  the  "Y,"  Salvation  Army,  and  K.  C.  Huts  were  well 
established.   A  few  French  industries  were  found  in  the  village,  and 
occupying  a  vantage  point  was  a  large  Catholic  Church.   The  road  to 
Gondrecourt  soon  became  a  familiar  pathway  for  men  of  Company  N.   The 
highway  passed  over  a  white  limestone  base  with  trees  part  of  the 
way  lining  either  side;  across  the  railroad  and  past  an  old  chateau, 
bending  to  the  right  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  to  the 
left  and  slightly  downhill,  coming  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
The  stoops  of  the  outlying  houses  usually  displayed  wooden  shoes 
parked  there  by  their  farmer  owners,  who  preferred  heavy  socks  or 
slippers  Indoors.   Approaching  the  center  of  the  village  the  street 
divided  into  a  Y,  the  division  to  the  left  going  out  to  the  mili- 
tary section;  the  one  to  the  right  to  the  railroad  station  and 
church.   Along  both  streets  were  found  stores  and  shops.   The 
writer  last  passed  along  this  street  when  Herb  Jenny  and  Bill 
Schneyer  escorted  him  to  the  station  to  begin  a  Journey  ending  in 
England,  a  transfer  that  ended  his  connection  with  Company  N  and 
made  him  a  student  in  London  University.   Now  back  to  Abalnville. 

Abalnville  was  a  small  village  with  the  highway  serving  as  one 
street  with  a  cross  street  running  at  right  angles  with  it.   Other 
and  smaller  streets  or  roads  ran  out  from  the  principal  ones,  nar- 
row, rough,  and  filthy.   Barns  and  living  quarters  were  under  the 
same  roof,  the  former  in  front  on  the  minor  streets  and  manure  piles 
lay  out  in  or  near  the  streets  until  owners  could  transport  same  to 
the  fields  for  fertilizing  purposes.   Shops  and  cafes  were  on  the 
main  street  with  few  exceptions.   The  town  hall  and  church  occupied 
land  near  the  intersection  of  the  two  principal  streets  and  His 
Honor,  the  Maire,  lived  in  the  best  house  in  town.   There  was  no 
local  newspaper  and  the  town  crier  made  the  rounds  every  morning 
to  announce  news  and  public  pronouncements.   On  one  such  occasion 
the  writer  met  the  crier  on  the  street  as  the  following  was  being 
proclaimed,  "II  est  defendu,  cognac  American  soldat  vendi."  French 
students  may  find  fault  with  the  writers  use  of  the  language:  it 
is  admittedly  faulty;  but  translated  it  said,  "It  Is  forbidden  to 
sell  cognac  to  American  soldiers."  A  knock-down  and  drag-out  fight 
in  a  cafe  the  night  before  had  caused  the  village  fathers  to  take 
action.   A  Company  N  sergeant  and  a  couple  of  others  were  among 
those  present  and  the  sergeant  gave  the  writer  a  graphic  and  lurid 
account  of  the  whole  proceddings.   According  to  the  informant  sol- 
diers from  the  88th  division,  then  passing  through,  stirred  up  the 
ruckus. 

The  municipal  laundry  was  a  never-ending  wonder.  In  this 
pavilion-like  structure  built  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  French 
housewives  would  do  the  family  laundry.   Clothes  were  soaked  with 
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water  and  laid  on  flat  stones,  beaten  with  paddles,  turned  from 
time  to  time  and  beaten  again.   If  available,  soap  was  used,  but 
only  cold  water.   Along  with  the  beating  went  a  rapid  flow  of  con- 
versation as  village  gossip  was  exchanged.   The  writer  stood  by  one 
time  for  a  half  hour  and  frequently  heard  the  name  "American  soldat." 
We  must  have  provided  the  good  wives  with  plenty  of  good  conversa- 
tional topics.   Along  with  many  others  the  writer  found  an  old  refu- 
gee woman  who  did  laundry  for  us.   We  furnished  soap  and  cigarettes 
and  the  charges  were  reasonable.   The  laundress's  husband  spoke 
very  good  English  and  his  seventy  years  made  him  an  authority  on 
the  history  of  northern  France,  particularly  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  Germans  had  captured  his  farm  and  ruined  the  trees  and  build- 
ings and  he  did  not  like  them  at  all.   He  had  lost  a  son  in  the  war 
and  he  well  remembered  the  Franco- Prussian  war  when  his  own  father 
had  been  made  a  prisoner  at  Sedan.   He  hated  the  "Bosche"  beyond 
all  comprehension. 

Several  small  villages  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Abainville, 
among  them  Bonnet  and  Houdlancourt ,  and  a  rabbit  story  concerning 
the  former  appears  later  in  this  narrative.   Herb  Jenny  and  his 
wood  detail  became  well  acquainted  with  the  countryside  and  villages 
in  pursuit  of  their  duties  which  gave  them  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  Joy  riding.   Domremy,  famous  as  the  home  of  Joan  of  Arc,  heroine 
of  France,  was  not  far  distant  and  frequently  visited  by  American 
soldiers.   Fred  Radikopf  relates  an  amusing  incident  of  how  he  went 
briefly  into  business  as  a  result  of  his  visit  to  Domremy.   Every- 
thing in  the  famous  home  was  nailed  down  or  fenced  in  to  prevent 
souvenir  hunters  from  carrying  it  away.   On  his  return  from  the 
place  Fred  found  a  few  stioks  that  he  fashioned  into  "authentic 
relics"  and  had  a  brisk  sale  until  his  Joke  was  discovered. 

Late  September  and  October  were  pleasant  from  a  weather  stand- 
point.  With  the  advent  of  late  fall  and  winter,  rain  was  a  daily 
visitor  and  mud  an  ever-present  nuisance.   In  addition  to  fatigue 
clothes  provided  for  work,  rubber  boots  were  issued  to  all  men  whose 
duties  carried  them  away  from  the  few  hard  roads  and  pathways.   On 
the  morning  of  September  23  we  were  drawn  up  in  company  formation 
and  briefly  addressed  by  Captain  Cannon  who  outlined  in  general  our 
duties  and  sent  us  to  the  shops  for  specific  assignment.   An  Engi- 
neers drawing  of  the  Abainville  shops  and  yard  layout  appears  in 
the  Regimental  Biography  and  cannot  be  reproduced  here.   The  yard 
area  extended  from  our  barracks  two  or  three  hundred  yards  to  the 
shops  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  them.   The  yards  further  extended 
beyond  the  highway  leading  to  Gondre court  and  in  them  were  stored 
new  rolling  stock,  old  stock  awaiting  repair,  and  captured  German 
equipment,  mostly  useless.   A  spur  from  the  standard  gauge  ran 
through  the  yards  and  an  old  1880  model  locomotive  of  Belgian  ori- 
gin and  taken  from  the  Germans  served  the  spur  and  delivered  goods 
to  be  transferred  to  the  narrow  gauge.   Loading  platforms  assisted 
in  making  transfers.   Huge  stacks  of  narrow-gauge  track  lay  in 
stock  piles  awaiting  transportation  to  the  front  areas  where  the 
Meuse-Argonne  offensive  was  in  the  making  and  where  most  of  the 
21st  Engineers  were  on  assignment.   We  were  working  temporarily 
with  the  23rd  and  22nd. 

The  Abainville  shops  were  forty  kilometers  from  St.  Mihiel  and 
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were  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  assembling,  storing,  and  repairing 
light  railway  locomotives,  tractors,  oars,  etc.   Companies  12  and 
13  of  the  First  Motor  Mechanics  broke  ground  on  April  24,  1918,  for 
the  main  track  to  the  shops,  and  on  May  1  actual  construction  began. 
Concentration  of  German  troops  on  the  St.  Mlhiel  front  caused  a 
cessation  of  activities  and  buildings  already  erected  were  rained, 
preparatory  to  their  destruction  in  case  of  a  German  advance,  and 
plans  made  for  moving  the  plant  further  to  the  rear.   On  July  27 
construction  and  operations  were  resumed  and  continued  without 
interruption  until  the  armistice  was  signed.   After  that  time  only 
running  repairs  were  made.   (Regimental  Biography  -  Page  73) 

The  plant,  when  construction  ceased,  covered  approximately 
ninety  acres,  being  made  up  of  the  following  units:  a  high-duty 
pumping  station  on  the  bank  of  the  Ornain  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Meuse,  which  comprised  two  motor-driven  centrifugal  pumps  of  5000 
gallons  per  hour  capacity,  one  for  emergency  use  only.   Water  was 
pumped  3500  feet  through  a  pipe  line  to  a  concrete  reservoir  of 
130,000  gallons  capacity,  constructed  on  the  hillside  above,  from 
where  water  was  distributed  for  general  use  throughout  the  plant. 
A  drinking-water  plant  consisting  of  twenty-two  wells,  with  one 
three-plunger,  five  horse-power,  motor-driven  pump  raising  water 
into  a  water  tower  of  20,000  capacity  was  constructed.   (Regimen- 
tal Biography  -  Page  73) 

Further  excerpts  from  the  Biography  describe  in  detail  the 
power  plant,  the  superintendent's  office,  the  drafting  room,  the 
store  room,  the  planing  mills,  carpenter  and  pattern  shops,  the 
machine  and  repair  shops,  and  the  car  shop.   Other  excerpts  de- 
scribe the  erecting  and  repair  shop  for  steam  locomotives  and 
one  for  tractors.   The  greatest  number  of  steamers  assembled  in 
one  day  was  nine,  and  tractors  six.   Smith  and  boiler  shops  were 
housed  in  a  separate  steel  building.   The  oil  house  was  of  steel 
and  the  roundhouse  a  wooden  frame  and  sheet-iron  structure.   Sev- 
eral traveling  cranes  used  for  various  purposes  were  located  in 
the  shops  and  yards;  the  story  of  one  of  them  appears  in  this  nar- 
rative.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Battalions  and  Company  0,  21st  Engi- 
neers moved  into  Abainvllle  shortly  after  Company  N's  arrival, 
Companies  G,  N,  and  0,  remaining  until  after  April  1,  1919. 

On  September  26  Company  N  men  received  the  sad  news  that  First 
Lieutenant  Hunter  Mcdure  had  died  In  the  hospital  at  Neuf -Chateau. 
Lieutenant  McClure  was  highly  respected  throughout  the  Company  and 
in  every  way  was  a  gentleman's  gentleman.   Private  Cflimelo  Chillemi 
died  on  February  2,  1919.   Insofar  as  the  writer  knows,  there  were 
no  other  casualties. 

Skilled  mechanics  made  up  most  of  Company  N*s  personnel.   As- 
signments were  made  where  special  needs  were  apparent  and  other  than 
necessary  help  in  office,  kitchen,  and  barraoks  maintenance,  all 
hands  were  soon  at  work  in  the  shops.   Having  no  training  In  the 
field  of  mechanics,  the  writer  drew  a  temporary  Job  drying  sand  for 
locomotives  and  was  soon  transferred  to  the  yard  supply  room  where 
he  issued  tools,  oil,  gas,  and  accessories  to  outgoing  rail  crews 
and  checked  on  return  of  tools  and  amount  of  supplies  used.   This 
assignment  continued  until  he  was  transferred  to  England  on  March  3, 
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1919.   The  supply  room  assignment  called  for  duty  from  11:00  p.m. 
to  7:00  a.m.   A  kitchen  supplied  food  to  night  workers  and  night 
life  In  the  railroad  yards  was  a  most  Interesting  and  novel  expe- 
rience.  It  was  broken  only  once  when  the  writer  was  suddenly  drafted 
to  serve  as  fireman  on  a  steamer  when  the  regular  man  showed  up  in- 
toxicated and  there  were  no  reserves  left:  the  Meuse-Argonne  offen- 
sive was  calling  up  all  equipment  and  every  man  available  was  being 
pressed  into  service.   The  intoxicated  fireman  was  not  a  Company  N 
man  and  later  faced  court-martial.   The  writer  was  totally  Ignorant 
of  firing  locomotives  but  with  the  engineer's  help  we  managed  to 
reach  our  destination.   Coming  back  was  a  different  story;  water  ran 
low  and  the  locomotive  Jumped  the  track.   We  deadheaded  back  and 
saw  the  engine  later  in  the  shops  waiting  for  repairs.   Just  how 
locomotives  and  cars  stayed  on  those  Jerry-built  tracks  we  have 
never  been  able  to  understand,  with  all  the  bumps,  turns,  dips,  and 
breaks,  in  which  they  abounded. 

A  few  Company  N  men  worked  in  rail  operations,  the  most  color- 
ful and  flamboyant  being  Pvt.  Prank  Carroll,  an  oldtimer  in  rail- 
roading and  numerous  other  trades.   After  the  armistice  and  slow- 
down in  the  shops,  men  were  transferred  to  military  police  and 
other  duties.   The  late  Tom  Ash  tells  of  an  experience  he  had  when 
assigned  to  convoy  duty  with  a  train  of  equipment  to  a  distant  part 
of  Prance.   In  his  own  words  Tom's  story  follows: 

"I  went  on  a  convoy  once  and  had  a  standard-gauge  engine  and 
train  loaded  with  narrow-gauge  engines  and  cars  to  take  across  Prance 
I  had  a  tent  pitched  on  the  back  end  of  a  standard-gauge  car  loaded 
two  high  with  narrow-gauge  flat cars.   They  sent  me  down  over  one  of 
the  bumps  one  night  and  I  was  asleep  in  my  tent.   My  car  hit  some 
other  cars  with  a  bang  and  I  Jumped  up  and  there  was  the  top  flat- 
car's  pair  of  wheels  hanging  over  my  tent.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
good  kingpin  in  the  centering  device  of  the  wheels  I  would  have 
been  killed.   I  had  quite  an  experience  making  that  trip.   You 
know  how  strict  army  red  tape  is  and  I  had  positive  instructions 
not  to  let  any  of  my  equipment  get  away  from  me.   When  I  reached 
my  destination  I  had  nothing  left  but  the  car  I  was  on.   After 
checking  round  I  found  that  all  my  stuff  had  arrived  ahead  of  me, 
and  I  was  sure  glad . " 

During  the  Meuse-Argonne  drive  our  days  were  filled  with  ac- 
tivities, and  nights  too.   There  was  enough  time  off  to  permit  a 
minimum  of  relaxation  and  rest.   Food  was  plain  but  substantial, 
and  mess  sergeant  Petrie  and  our  cooks  did  their  best  with  what 
was  given  them.   Good  old  Ben  Duff,  he  always  saw  to  it  that  the 
writer  had  a  good  breakfast  as  he  knew  that  he  was  working  on  the 
night  shift  and  would  come  in  hungry.   The  writer  never  had  the 
heart  to  tell  Ben  about  the  midnight  snack  at  the  all-night  kitchen 
where  sometimes  steaks  were  available  until  the  alcoholic  cook  was 
caught  drinking  the  extracts  and  was  fired.   A  mystery  still  re- 
mains, from  whence  cameth  the  steaks?  A.W.O.L.  from  his  barracks, 
one  of  our  demoted  sergeants  tried  eating  at  the  midnight  mess 
and  was  promptly  kicked  out  by  the  new  cook;  the  old  one  had  per- 
mitted such  intrusions;  the  two  had  been  drinking  companions  in  a 
not  so  far  away  cafe. 
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The  armistice  brought  a  slowdown  in  work  and  an  increase  in 
time  off  and  relaxation.   Troop  movements  through  Abainville,  always 
a  thing  of  interest,  changed  direction.   Ration  trains  made  their 
regular  runs  but  others  gradually  reduced  to  a  necessary  minimum. 
Traveling  shows  came  to  perform  in  the  "Y"  and  boxing  activities 
were  speeded  up  and  we  saw  many  good  bouts  with  much  betting  among 
spectators.   During  the  busy  weeks  when  plant  construction  was 
nearing  completion,  Company  N  furnished  a  steeplejack  for  work  on 
the  smokestack.   "Molly"  Mallory,  the  only  jack  in  the  Regiment 
managed  to  make  a  deal  whereby  he  was  allowed  a  stiff  drink  before 
ascending,  arguing  that  without  spirit  fortification  he  could  not 
summon  nerve  enough  to  go  up.   The  stack  had  to  go  up  and  "Molly" 
won  the  argument.   Herb  Jenny  tells  how  an  inaccurate  rivet  tosser 
set  fire  to  the  roof;  and  in  a  cafe  later  a  youthful  private  thought 
he  had  been  shot  when  struck  by  a  popped  champagne  cork.   Now  we 
will  hear  from  George  Haberman  in  his  own  words  telling  the  story 
of  the  crane. 

Says  George:  "Nothing  happened  until  the  twenty-ton  Bay  City 
crane  came  into  camp.   Six  of  us  were  assigned  to  this  crane  and 
Sergeant  Jones  (remember  him)  was  placed  in  charge  and  a  few  days 
were  required  for  assembling  it.   We  took  the  crane  up  on  the  main 
road  to  do  some  work  and  it  was  dark  when  we  started  back  to  camp. 
The  grade  from  the  railroad  was  a  bit  hilly  and  Jones  decided  we 
had  better  see  if  the  crane  could  be  stopped.   It  stopped,  as  good 
cranes  should  when  commanded  by  a  sergeant.   'Now,1  said  the  in- 
trepid Jones,  'here  we  go.'   Soon  again  boomed  the  voice  of  command, 
'Everybody  Jump,  I  can't  stop  it.'   It  was  pitch-dark  and  we  all 
jumped  and  no  one  was  hurt.   The  crane  collided  with  a  German  en- 
gine and  both  were  badly  damaged. 

"The  crane  was  soon  repaired  and  we  went  back  up  the  hill  to 
unload  a  stone  crusher.   We  had  to  put  the  rail  clamp  on  and  pull 
out  the  side  bars  and  brace  them  up  as  we  hooked  onto  the  stone 
crusher.   Jones  picked  up  the  crusher,  turned  it  a  fourth  of  the 
way  round,  to  put  it  down  on  blocks.   He  stopped  one  foot  from  the 
blocks  and  everything  seemed  to  be  going  perfectly.   Everything 
seemed  to  happen  at  once.   The  boom  started  to  bend,  the  rail 
clamps  broke,  the  bracing  on  the  side  let  go,  and  down  came  the 
crane,  crusher,  and  all.   The  crane  was  again  laid  up  for  repairs 
but  we  soon  had  it  going  again. 

"Our  next  call  had  us  going  out  to  the  road  to  help  clean  up 
a  wreck  of  a  French  train  where  cars  had  been  derailed  near  the 
highway  crossing.   Three  days  were  required  for  the  Job.   Several 
cars  were  loaded  with  champagne  and  the  cases  and  bottles  spilled 
out.   We  noticed  comrades  carrying  away  cases  on  their  shoulders 
although  the  cars  were  supposed  to  be  guarded  by  soldiers.   We  all 
helped  ourselves  and  to  avoid  detection  dropped  the  bottles  in  the 
water  tank  where  some  of  them  broke.   Spilled  champagne  sent  our 
outfit  back  to  camp  with  a  nice  smell.   We  hid  the  loot  under  our 
bunks  and  it  lasted  for  a  few  days."  Thus  endeth  the  story  of  the 
crane  but  not  that  of  the  champagne. 

After  the  passing  of  forty-five  years  Company  N  men  individu- 
ally have  forgotten  many  of  the  details  of  life  in  Abainville;  but 
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no  one  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  champagne  binge.   Apparently  the 
entire  camp  shared  directly  or  Indirectly  and  official  orders  came 
out  to  restore  some  semblance  of  normal  operations.   Bottles  and 
oases  were  concealed  everywhere,  even,  the  writer  was  told,  under 
the  "Yw  floor.   The  writer  during  the  past  two  years  has  reoeived 
many  versions  and  all  agree  in  general.   The  writer  and  twenty  some 
others  were  on  leave  in  Southern  France  and  heard  all  about  the  oc- 
curence when  they  returned  to  camp  a  few  days  later.   The  writer's 
bunk  had  been  used  as  a  hiding  place  and  he  found  one  bottle  still 
concealed  under  the  mattress;  on  the  advice  of  neighbors  he  turned 
the  bottle  over  to  the  supply  room  where  it  was  taken  into  custody 
by  Sergeant  Basham;  where  it  went  from  there  is  a  mystery  yet  un- 
solved. 

Hugh  Dalrymple  tells  how  he  and  a  buddy  hid  a  case  In  the  nearby 
woods  and  never   retrieved  it,  fearing  military  police  retribution. 
Hugh  would  like  very  much  to  learn  the  buddy's  name  as  he  has  long 
since  forgotten  it.   The  writer  has  suggested  to  Hugh  that  if  he 
learns  the  identity  of  his  friend,  and  if  said  friend  is  still  liv- 
ing, that  the  two  of  them  return  to  Abainville,  dig  up  the  contra- 
band, and  bring  it  to  the  next  reunion.   Emil  Weber  still  remembers 
the  delicious  smell  of  champagne  as  it  mingled  with  the  hot  water 
of  the  crane's  water  tank,  and  how  contents  of  the  undamaged  bot- 
tles tasted;  and  how  also  it  affected  men  not  accustomed  to  the 
luxury  of  this  fruit  of  the  grape.   According  to  rumors,  well  founded, 
the  French  demanded  compensation  for  the  champagne  and  American  au- 
thorities levied  a  like  amount  for  use  of  the  crane. 

American  soldiers  were  inveterate  souvenir  hunters  and  makers. 
During  the  winter  months  half  or  more  of  Company  N  men  began  to 
work  on  French  coins,  used  shell  cases,  etc.,  turning  them  Into  all 
sorts  of  shapes  and  in  many  cases  into  real  works  of  art.   Tools 
began  to  absent  themselves  from  the  shops  until  an  actual  shortage 
developed.   And  so  the  great  shakedown.   On  a  Sunday  morning  all 
hands  were  ordered  to  stand  Inspection  at  their  bunks.   Accompanied 
by  officers,  non-coms  passed  with  boxes  and  all  who  had  tools  not 
their  own  were  told  to  drop  them  in  pronto.   Bunks  were  Inspected 
and  the  boxes  left  the  barracks  well  filled.   A  later  order  forbade 
defacing  French  coins.   The  late  Harvey  Johnson  was  an  expert  sou- 
venir maker  and  he,  along  with  others,  solved  the  shortage  of  tools 
by  purchase  wherever  available. 

As  before  stated,  food  was  plain  but  substantial  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  fighting  at  the  front.   Thanksgiving  Day  late  in 
November  marked  a  change  in  rations  that  saw  a  greater  degree  of 
variety.   Christmas  and  New  Year's  presented  us  with  real  feasts 
and  our  presents  from  home  arrived  on  December  27.  The  New  Year 
was  cause  of  much  celebrating.   Early  in  the  day  pay  was  brought 
up  to  date,  and  card  and  dice  games  soon  were  in  full  progress  as 
always  following  payday.   Other  celebrants  visited  cafes  and  by  late 
evening  there  was  plenty  of  noise.   Some  out  of  bounds  shooting  took 
place  and  according  to  Fred  Hadlkopf  the  smokestack  was  the  target. 
The  writer  was  on  duty  in  the  yard  supply  room  and  objects  that 
sounded  suspiciously  like  bullets  rattled  off  the  metal  roof.   Oo- 
oupants  did  not  venture  outside  until  the  barrage  ceased. 
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The  news  of  armistice  signing  came  to  us  in  the  yards  during 
the  night  and  was  announced  next  morning  officially.   "When  do  we 
go  home"  was  voiced  by  every  man  In  camp  and  General  Pershing  him- 
self could  give  no  definite  answer  when  he  came  to  inspect  early 
in  the  spring.   According  to  Herb  Jenny  and  Adrian  Bode  all  was 
"spit  and  polish"  when  the  famed  Commander  arrived  and  passed 
through  each  company.   Company  commanders  were  besieged  by  appli- 
cations for  early  dlsoharge  with  all  sorts  of  reasons  appended. 
One  ex-sergeant  in  his  cups  pondered  striking,  alleging  that  his 
term  of  enlistment  was  up. 

Basketball  games  played  in  the  "Y"  drew  much  interest  and  fol- 
lowing. Early  in  January  our  first  leave  contingent  left  for  Niiaes 
in  Southern  Prance  by  way  of  Paris.   Included  in  the  group  were 
sergeants  King  and  Basham,  Emery  Kintzler,  Walter  Seller,  Andrew 
O'Brien,  James  Hazzlet,  Arthur  Moore,  and  Ross  McCandless.   Other 
names  are  not  readily  available.  The  writer  was  a  member  of  the 
contingent  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself,  as  did  all  the  others. 
We  played  baseball  in  the  old  Roman  Arena  in  N^mes,  visited  the 
famed  Cathedral  City  of  Aries,  and  Avignon  where  popes  once  ruled 
for  a  century.   The  writer  well  remembers  his  twenty-fourth  birth- 
day, January  20,  which  came  during  the  sojourn  in  Nlmes.  Hugh 
Dalrymple  recalls  vividly  his  leave  spent  in  Mentone  and  a  short 
visit  across  the  Italian  border  with  Vollmer  and  Perrario  for  a 
visit  with  the  latter' s  relatives.   Acoording  to  Hugh,  breakfast 
in  bed  at  the  Excelsior  Hotel  was  a  luxury  to  which  soldiers  and 
coal  miners  were  unaccustomed. 

And  so  the  winter  and  early  spring  wore  on.   The  writer  left 
the  Company  on  March  3,  and  he  is  ever  grateful  to  Lieutenant 
Bruckman  for  recommending  him  for  University  assignment,  and  to 
Lieutenant  Soderstrom  for  his  interest  in  final  preparations;  and 
to  Corporal  Jenny  and  Sergeant  Basham  who  on  short  notice  checked 
equipment  and  supplied  things  needed.   The  writer  will  never  forget 
the  kindness  and  consideration  of  fellow  soldiers  as  they  bade  him 
Godspeed.  The  writer  arrived  in  England  on  March  5  and  left  on 
July  5  after  a  session  in  London  University  and  having  made  use  of 
all  travel  privileges  possible.   Returning  to  Brest  in  a  Casual 
Company,  passage  to  New  York  was  made  In  the  Dutch  liner  Rotterdam 
and  discharge  came  on  July  26  In  Camp  Mills,  Long  Island. 

Improvement  in  weather  brought  outdoor  activities  and  drill. 
Baseball  grounds  were  prepared,  teams  and  leagues  organized,  and  a 
full  program  of  sports  scheduled.  Hugh  Dalrymple •s  pitching  was 
responsible  for  putting  Walt  Seller  out  of  commission  as  catcher 
for  one  team.   Bill  Bruckman* s  first  basing  was  of  big-league 
caliber,  and  others  distinguished  themselves  for  batting  or  field- 
ing prowess,  or  both.   The  last  game  was  played  at  Brest  as  Company 
N  men  awaited  final  sailing  orders.   Walt  Seller  tells  how  his  ad- 
ventures in  an  ivy-infested  place  gave  him  a  spreading  attack  of 
poisoning  that  did  not  entirely  subside  until  he  had  returned  to 
his  home,  where  the  folk  recognized  him  notwithstanding. 

Company  N  stopped  in  Le  Mans  for  several  days  on  the  way  to 
Brest.  Delousing  ruined  the  neat  appearance  of  new  uniforms  re- 
cently issued  and  a  similar  occurrence  after  arriving  in  the  United 
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States  compounded  the  ruin.   The  homeward  Journey  began  In  May  and 
the  Company  arrived  In  New  York  on  June  22.   Officers  and  men  were 
bitterly  disappointed  when  they  found  that  the  accumulated  mess 
fund  could  not  be  brought  to  the  States  for  a  final  banquet  there. 
To  the  surprise  of  all,  the  Great  Northern  furnished  transportation 
on  the  return  journey.   A  delay  ensued  in  Brest  when  a  few  celebra- 
tors  lined  up  empty  wine  bottles  in  barracks  corridors  where  they 
tripped  up  the  officer  of  the  day  when  he  came  to  inspect.   The  mat- 
ter was  settled  amicably  when  a  man  in  the  Company  went  to  see  his 
brother  who  was  in  the  transportation  office.   A  few  of  the  men  In- 
cluding Herb  Jerxny   and  Dewey  Leasure  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital 
and  returned  later  in  Casual  companies.   Shortly  after  June  22  the 
Company  was  disbanded  and  men  sent  for  discharge  to  camps  nearest 
points  of  enlistment.   The  final  gong  had  sounded  for  Company  N. 

Company  N  was  a  good  outfit  and  was  a  representative  cross 
section  of  American  citizenry.   We  fought  no  battles  at  the  front 
and  killed  no  Germans;  but  we  did  contribute  to  the  final  drive 
that  brought  victory  by  working  on  the  transportation  lines  that 
mean  so  much  in  waging  modern  warfare.   We  did  not  have  direct  con- 
tact with  21st  Headquarters  and  did  not  experience  the  personal 
command  and  Inspiration  of  Colonel  Peak  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hiram 
Slifer  whose  memories  are  so  dear  to  the  First  Four  Battalions;  but 
we  did  know  from  personal  experience  what  it  meant  to  be  around 
Colonel  Sam  Robertson.   We  were  well  led,  and  ably  so,  by  our  own 
officers  who  took  so  much  personal  interest  in  our  welfare. 

Company  N  was  not  composed  of  snobs,  Just  common  and  ordinary 
men  of  ability  and  bearing.   Mischief  there  was  at  times  but  not  of 
the  vicious  kind  that  wounds  and  hurts.   Every  man  was  the  other 
man's  friend  when  chips  were  down.   The  writer  treasures  his  memo- 
ries of  men  and  officers  and  is  now  thoroughly  enjoying  the  cor- 
respondence that  has  lately  sprung  Into  being  among  comrades  of 
long  ago.   The  writer  recently  learned  that  one  of  our  number, 
Jasper  Lambert,  after  discharge  received  a  citation  for  meritori- 
ous service,  and  wrote  for  details.   Jasper  replied  as  follows: 
"Sorry  to  hear  about  the  fellows  who  died,  Joe  Hana check  was  my 
buddy  and  King  was  in  my  squad.   The  citation  I  received  in  April 
was  mailed  to  me  at  home.   Major  Stevens  of  Hdq .  Co.  22nd  Engineers 
must  have  recommended  me.   Believe  it  or  not,  T  was  the  big  wheel 
in  the  construction  of  the  power  house."  — Lambert. 

Yes,  there  still  remains  the  stories  of  Fred  Radikopf,  Tony 
Pilgrim,  Bevo,  and  the  rabbit.   Fred  tells  the  stories  so  well  that 
they  appear  in  his  own  words  as  an  epilogue  of  this  narrative. 
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A  Rabbit  Supper  In  a  French  Home 
By  Fred  Radikopf  -  Company  N,  21st  Engineers 

Tony  Pilgrim  and  I  were  invited  to  a  French  home  for  supper. 
The  family  lived  in  Bonnet,  a  village  about  five  kilometers  from 
Abainville  where  our  headquarters  were  located.   Tony  told  me  that 
he  had  been  in  this  home  and  that  the  family  was  very  fond  of  army 
white  bread.   We  went  to  our  mess  sergeant  and  drew  our  bread  ra- 
tions for  the  day  and  then  started  to  walk  to  Ponnet. 

After  starting  on  our  trek  Tony  Informed  me  that  Algerian 
soldiers  were  billeted  in  the  town  and  we  argued  a  bit  on  the  ad- 
visability of  returning  to  our  quarters  for  our  side  arms.   We 
decided  against  returning  and  proceeded  on  our  way  although  I  must 
admit  I  was  scared  and  I  believe  the  same  could  be  said  for  Tony. 
The  road  we  were  traveling  was  made  of  crushed  white  limestone  and 
when  about  a  kilometer  from  Bonnet  I  had  the  scare  of  my  life. 

Hearing  a  noise  behind  us  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  saw 
approaching  rather  rapidly,  a  dark  object  showing  up  against  the 
white  roadway.  My  first  thoughts  were  that  Algerians  were  pursu- 
ing and  that  Tony  should  be  warned.   I  intended  to  shove  him  to  the 
side  of  the  road  but  instead  of  so  doing  Jumped  right  on  his  shoul- 
ders.  We  both  went  down  and  Tony  started  to  swing  his  fists  at  me. 
Just  then  we  heard  a  voice  saying  "hello"  and  the  speaker  proved  to 
be  a  boy  twelve  years  old  and  the  son  of  the  family  with  whom  we 
were  to  dine,  and  he  was  riding  a  bicycle.   The  boy  had  been  sent 
to  look  for  us  as  it  was  getting  dark  and  a  roast  rabbit  had  been 
prepared. 

We  arri/ed  at  the  place  and  were  very  hungry  and  ready  to  eat. 
We  were  seated  at  the  table  and  supper  was  served.   After  eating  a 
little,  Tony  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine  and  he  downed  it  in  one  gulp 
and  asked  for  another.   The  second  glass  went  down  too  in  a  gulp 
and  he  asked  for  still  another.   Said  Tony,  "Fred,  I  am  not  hungry. 
I  will  meet  you  outside,"  and  out  he  went.   I  knew  this  was  not 
true  since  we  had  not  eaten  and  had  had  a  long  walk;  something 
must  be  wrong,  so  I  excused  myself  and  followed.   I  found  him  sick 
and  heaving.   When  I  Inquired  what  was  the  matter  Tony  replied, 
"Fred,  that  was  no  rabbit;  that  was  a  cat."  When  I  told  him  that 
he  must  be  mistaken  he  replied,  "That  is  what  I  expected  you  to 
say,  so  here  is  proof.   Not  only  was  that  animal  a  cat,  but  they 
left  the  head  on  and  I  have  saved  the  Jawbone,"  and  said  the 
stricken  Tony,  "Look  at  that  large  tooth;  you  never  saw  a  rabbit 
with  teeth  like  that!"   I  became  sick  immediately  and  tried  to  out- 
do Tony  on  the  heaving  Job.   We  surely  were  a  couple  of  sick  Company 
N  boys,  and  tired  as  well. 

I  have  never  eaten  rabbit  since  eating  the  cat,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  will  eat  one. 

Fred  Radikopf 
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Editor's  note:   in  an  accompanying  letter  Fred  says  that  to  this 

day  he  hates  cats. 
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The  Little  Dog  That  Went  to  War 
By  Fred  Radikopf  -  Company  N,  21st  Engineers 

This  is  the  story  of  my  dog  Bevo.   While  soldiering  In  Camp 
A. A.  Humphreys,  Virginia,  we  had  a  weekend  off  duty  and  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C.   Returning  to  Camp  we  stopped  in  Arlington  and 
there  met  a  little  boy  with  a  small  dog  who  offered  it  to  us,  say- 
ing that  he  only  asked  us  to  take  good  care  of  it.   That  would  be 
pay  enough.   I  hitchhiked  back  to  Gamp;  the  dog  was  mine  and  I 
named  him  Bevo.   The  sergeant  informed  me  that  T  could  not  keep 
the  dog  and  he  was  sent  to  the  guardhouse  and  there  was  named  Rusty. 
What  could  I  do?  I  was  only  a  private  soldier  and  in  no  position 
to  argue  with  a  sergeant. 

Every  day  when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  I  went  over  to 
the  guardhouse  to  feed  and  play  with  my  dog.   Presently  a  call  went 
out  for  a  man  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  kitchen  as  a  cook. 
This  was  my  chance  to  secure  food  for  my  dog.   I  volunteered  and 
served  in  the  kitchen  for  three  months  and  the  dog  was  well  cared 
for.   I  was  called  out  of  ranks  one  morning  and  sent  to  mechanical 
school;  now  I  thought  I  would  at  least  learn  something.   Reporting 
to  a  lieutenant,  I  was  sent  to  a  garage,  reporting  there  to  a 
Sergeant  Sullivan,  but  did  not  see  any  cars  or  anything  else  of  a 
mechanical  nature.   A  crew  was  working  on  a  cement  floor  and  the 
sergeant  ordered  me  to  start  carrying  cement  to  the  mixer,  the  jo^ 
lasting  all  day. 

On  the  day  following  I  was  promoted  to  carrying  water  and  I 
had  to  go  about  two  blocks  to  the  water  supply,  bring  back  two  palls 
and  empty  them  in  a  large  barrel.   Needless  to  say,  I  could  not  keep 
up  and  soon  the  mixer  had  no  water.   A  lieutenant  came  along  and 
observing  that  all  hands  were  loafing,  Inquired  what  was  causing 
the  delay.   "No  water,"  was  the  reply.   "Where  is  the  water  detail," 
said  the  lieutenant.   Said  T,  "Here,  sir,"  and  he  immediately  in- 
quired as  to  where  the  others  might  be.   When  he  found  that  I  was 
the  whole  detail  he  laughed  and  said,  "I  will  fix  that  quickly," 
and  left  us.   Returning  in  about  ten  minutes,  he  brought  with  him 
a  whole  company  of  men  armed  with  palls  and  I  lost  my  Job. 

My  next  job  was  wheeling  cement  from  the  mixer  along  with  three 
other  men.   We  used  "Irish  chariots"  and  the  men  running  the  mixer 
would  trip  the  thing  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  some  of  the  mixture 
to  splash  on  us,  a  big  joke  as  we  had  to  stand  inspection  at  retreat 
every  night.   I  met  a  cement  finisher  who  said  he  needed  a  helper, 
and  at  his  suggestion,  the  sergeant  detailed  me  to  the  job.   The 
finisher  turned  out  to  be  Edgar  Acker,  who  was  later  transferred  to 
Company  N  and  I  soon  followed  him. 

Camp  Bel voir,  where  Company  N  was  being  organized  and  trained, 
was  about  two  miles  from  Humphreys  and  I  found  myself  in  real  trouble 
My  dog  was  still  in  the  guardhouse  in  Humphreys,  not  too  far  away, 
so  I  went  back  long  enough  to  get  him  and  the  sergeant  of  the  2nd 
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Training  Regiment  raised  a  big  fuss  about  ltt   The  Gamp  newspaper 
carried  a  front-page  story  about  someone  stealing  Rusty;  but  T  had 
him  safely  in  Belvoir.   I  was  assigned  to  a  tent  and  kept  Bevo  in 
an  old  valise  used  by  him  for  sleeping  purposes.   The  next  morning 
when  we  stood  reveille,  Bevo  came  out  and  Captain  Cannon,  our  com- 
manding officer,  ordered  him  banished.   The  following  morning  pevo 
came  out  again,  and  as  we  were  at  right  dress  he  walked  in  front  of 
the  line,  almost  stepping  on  our  toes.   Executing  an  about  face  the 
dog  marched  back  again,  did  a  left  turn  to  the  center  and  sat  down 
along  side  the  Captain,  In  effect  saying,  "The  Company  is  ready, 
sir."  Bevo  won  his  chevrons  right  there  and  became  a  regular.   He 
was  now  one  of  us. 

On  hikes  Bevo  was  always  at  the  head  of  the  Company.   Lieu- 
tenant Bruckman  delighted  in  giving  the  command,  "To  the  rear, 
march."   Finding  himself  at  the  rear  Bevo  would  take  off  for  the 
head  of  the  Company,  in  his  canine  mind,  his  proper  place.   The 
lieutenant  often  gave  this  command,  and  poor  Bevo  was  kept  busy 
keeping  up.   Bevo  was  stolen  back  by  the  men  from  Humphreys  and  as 
many  times  returned  by  me.   By  this  time  I  was  company  mailman,  and 
had  the  use  of  a  vehicle  for  carrying  the  mail,  and  the  services  of 
a  driver.   The  newspaper  always  carried  stories  about  Rusty  being 
stolen.   These  exchanges  went  on  until  Company  N  received  orders  to 
go  overseas  and  then  Bevo  presented  another  problem;  could  we  take 
him  along?  How,  I  did  not  know.   By  this  time  the  dog  was  a  pal 
of  every  man  In  the  Company  and  big  Bill  Schneyer  came  to  the  res- 
cue.  "Don't  worry,"  said  Bill,  "I  will  take  care  of  the  situation." 

Bevo  went  aboard  Great  Northern  under  Bill's  folded  raincoat 
and  so  on  to  Prance.   I  kept  the  dog  In  my  bunk  and  carried  food  to 
him.   We  landed  and  marched  to  Pontanezan,  staying  there  ten  days 
and  then  early  one  morning  shipped  out  in  the  forty  and  eight  Pull- 
mans bound  for  Abalnvllle  and  Bevo  was  still  with  us.   When  only  a 
day  from  our  destination  some  of  the  men  in  another  car  borrowed 
Bevo  to  ride  with  them.   The  train  slowed  down  and  the  dog  Jumped 
off,  a  sad  day  for  me.   As  I  Later  found  out,  where  Bevo  left  the 
train  another  Engineer  Company  was  encamped  and  he  reported  to 
them.   Soldiers  were  the  only  friends  he  knew. 

Eight  months  after  Bevo's  hasty  departure  from  the  boxcar  and 
we  were  on  the  way  home  by  Brest,  we  stopped  in  the  city  of  Issur- 
tille,  a  place  well  known  to  thousands  of  A.E.F.  veterans.   We  dis- 
covered a  ball  game  in  progress  and  the  players  we  observed  were 
engineers.   My  eyes  almost  popped  out  when  I  saw  a  yellow  dog  cross- 
ing the  playing  field.   "That  looks  like  Bevo,"  I  said,  and  a  sol- 
dier standing  nearby  asked  me  to  what  outfit  I  belonged.   I  replied 
that  I  was  a  member  of  Company  N,  21st  Light  Railway  Engineers;  and 
then  he  told  me  how  the  dog  came  to  them  as  they  were  standing  re- 
veille, lined  up  with  the  Company,  and  won  a  new  home  for  himself. 
This  man  overheard  our  plotting  to  steal  Bevo  and  asked  us  not  to 
go  through  with  it.   He  explained  that  a  soldier  from  Pennsylvania 
in  his  Company  had  taken  care  of  Bevo  and  had  gone  to  all  the 
trouble  of  getting  shots  needed  for  permission  to  take  him  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  were  now  homeward  bound.   I  could  not 
give  the  dog  more  than  his  present  owners  were  giving  him,  so  I 
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replied  that  It  was  O.K.  with  me,  and  so  It  was  that  Bevo  who  went 
with  us  to  war  was  safely  returned. 

Editor's  note:   This  is  one  of  the  best  human  Interest  dog  stories 
I  have  ever  encountered.   A  man  who  would  volunteer  to  work  three 
months  in  a  military  kitchen  in  order  to  feed  his  dog  deserves  a 
medal  of  honor. 


Addendum 


Bruce  R.  DeBolt 

5625  NW  137th  Avenue 

Portland,  Oregon  97229 

bruce.debolt@comcast.net 

December  1,  2011 

I'm  enclosing  something  I  hope  you  will  find  to  be  interesting,  warm  and  inspiring. 
It's  a  project  I  have  been  working  on  for  a  number  of  years:  transcribing  and  annotating 
the  letters  and  commentary  compiled  by  Gilbert  Roberts  about  his  experiences  in  World 
War  I. 

The  transcribing  part  was  easy.  Uncle  Gilbert  himself  transcribed  all  of  the  letters 
he  had  sent  home  in  1918  and  1919,  which  his  mother  had  kept.  He  added  "in  between 
the  lines"  commentary,  explaining  some  things  censorship  would  not  permit  during  the 
war,  when  he  prepared  the  memoir  in  1967.  The  manuscript  is  impeccable,  which  we 
would  expect  from  an  accomplished  historian  and  educator.  David  Roberts  had  two 
copies  of  the  original  manuscript,  and  he  was  gracious  enough  to  share  one  of  them  with 
me. 

The  annotating  has  been  the  challenging  and  fun  part.  What  I  have  wanted  to  do 
is  to  help  explain  how  Private  Roberts's  experience  fits  into  the  broader  context  of  the 
Great  War.  Where  did  he  serve?  How  did  his  unit's  role  fit  into  the  war  effort?  What 
was  going  on  around  him?  There  is  no  way  a  private  in  the  army  engineers  can  tell  that 
story  from  the  front.  Sometimes  it  takes  even  more  years  than  the  participants 
themselves  are  allotted,  to  explain  what  was  happening,  and  why. 

This  report  was  supposed  to  come  to  you  before  this  year's  Thanksgiving.  The 
segment  of  Private  Roberts's  letters  in  this  document  is  from  just  before  and  after 
Thanksgiving  1918.  Alas,  there  were  elements  of  the  production  (transporting  photos 
from  one  medium  to  another)  that  I  had  trouble  figuring  out  how  to  do.  But  here  it  is, 
best  I  can  do. 

My  memories  of  Thanksgiving  from  childhood  focus  on  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  DeBolt's  farm  near  Fredericktown,  or  on  the  Roberts  home  at  1716 
Chestnut  Blvd.  in  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Uncle  Gilbert  and  Aunt  Helen  were  my  third  set  of 
grandparents.  I  spent  many  hours  at  their  home  between  age  4  and  1 1 ,  playing  Pegity 
with  Aunt  Helen,  lining  up  Uncle  Gilbert's  collection  of  lead  soldiers,  and  listening  raptly 
to  his  stories.  At  least  I  thought  they  were  stories:  I  found  out  soon  enough  that  they 
were  real  history,  told  so  that  later  generations  would  understand,  appreciate  and 
cherish  them.  No  doubt  he  had  told  these  same  stories  to  his  students  at  Falls  High, 
and  they  had  loved  them,  and  him. 

You  will  see  in  the  story  that  there  is  a  hint  of  a  sequel.  Private  Roberts's  service 
and  time  abroad  was  not  over  when  the  Armistice  was  signed.  Maybe  sometime  next 
year. 


Best  wishes  for  the  rest  of  the  holiday  season. 


^P^€^ 


Enclosure 


Thanksgiving  1918 


Excerpted  from: 


LETTERS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  of  GILBERT  ROBERTS, 

21st  Engineers,  Company  N  (Lt.  Rail) 

WORLD  WAR  I 

Remembering  the  best 

and 

Forgetting  the  worst. 

May  27,  1918  to  July  26,  1919 

IN  LOVING  REMEMBRANCE 

Dedicated  to 

THE  MOTHER  WHO  SAVED  THE  LETTERS 

and 

THE  GRANDMOTHER  WHO  WAITED 

"AbcUvwM&,  France/,  November  2H-,  1918 

"Speakings  about  Thavxk&givings  zendy  my  thoughty 
homeward/ again.  I  vx&ver  miyhed'beArfig' athowie/ for  that 
day  and/I  yincerely  hope^that^thA^ywiU/be^theylayt I  spend/ 
away.  ThLy zhould/be/ a/ great  Tlwnk4giHiA\ty  for  the/ 
Ameru^an/people^,  (xnmnemx>rating'a&itdoe&the/end/of 
the*  war  and/ deliverance/ from/ hardyhCpy and/long'houry 

of  waitings." 

*** 

"I  worvtbe/able/tO'loohan/honeytcow  or  pity  in/the/ 
face/  without  a/  guilty  feeting* for  auyr\tyttme<" 


Introduction 


Private  Roberts 


Gilbert  Roberts  grew  up  on  a  farm  near  Fredericktown,  Knox 
County,  Ohio.  As  the  Great  War  started  to  draw  in  the  United  States,  he 
was  eager  to  serve.  He  tried  to  enlist  in  the  Marines  and  later  the  Navy  in 
1917,  but  he  was  rejected  due  to  congenital  flat  feet.  So  he  went  back  to 
school  and  waited  for  the  draft. 

Eventually  Gilbert  reported  for  duty  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  May  1918, 
upon  his  graduation  from  Kent  State  Normal  College  (now  Kent  State 
University)  in  Ohio.  On  the  day  he  and  200  other  men  embarked  from 
Mount  Vernon,  Knox  County,  for  Camp  Sherman  near  Chillicothe,  among 
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those  present  to  see  them  off  was  Gilbert's  grandfather  Wilbur  Foote  (1838- 
1924),  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  who  had  marched  with  Sherman  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  the  March  to  the  Sea. 

When  Gilbert  filled  out  his  Army  personnel  card,  he  indicated  that 
he  knew  something  about  photography.  Probably  due  to  this  factor,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  relocated  to  Camp  A.  A. 
Humphreys  in  Virginia  (now  Fort  Belvoir),  not  far  from  Washington,  D.C. 
In  late  June  he  was  assigned  to  Company  N,  21st  Army  Engineers. 

The  2 1st  Engineers  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  photography:  The 
regiment  was  responsible  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  light 
(narrow  gauge)  railways  that  would  transport  troops  and  material  to  the 
front  in  the  American  sector  not  far  from  Verdun.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
original  officers  and  men  in  the  unit  had  been  recruited  from  America's 
railroad  industry. 

Despite  hard  work  and  the  miserable  climate  of  northern  Virginia, 
by  July  Gilbert  had  grown  to  "like  the  army  and  especially  the  Engineers 
Corps.  A  spirit  existed  in  the  Corps  that  is  not  found  elsewhere  and  its 
members  are  proud  to  wear  the  'castle'  emblem." 

After  the  considerable  hard  work  and  tedium  of  training,  Gilbert 
Roberts's  unit  took  the  train  to  Hoboken  in  late  August  1918  and  embarked 
on  a  troop  transport,  the  Great  Northern,  to  France. 

Gilbert's  mother  and  grandmother  kept  the  letters  he  wrote  from 
France,  which  were  warmly  descriptive  despite  ever-present  army 
censorship.  After  returning  to  Ohio  in  1919  and  devoting  a  41 -year  career 
to  teaching  and  public  school  administration  in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  he 
transcribed  the  letters  and  added  reflective  commentary  in  a  manuscript 
completed  on  February  1,  1967.  He  died  in  1978;  Roberts  Elementary  (now 
Middle)  School  in  Cuyahoga  Falls  was  named  in  his  honor. 

What  follows  is  a  short  segment  of  Gilbert  Roberts's  letters,  and  his 
later  commentary  relating  to  the  days  just  before  and  after  Thanksgiving  in 
November  1918.  Then,  in  an  afterword,  I  will  attempt  to  place  Private 
Roberts's  experience  in  the  broader  context  of  the  Great  War. 


Somewhere/  in/  France/,  November  16,  1918 

Vear  foLhy:  -  -  Thiy  Ly  Saturday,  onesofthe/  many 
and/  fa&t- flying^  dayy  between/  uy  and/  home/.   TLvwe/ 
vnovefr  much/  more/  rapidly  thaw  I  thought  it  would/. 

I  aw\/ weU/ uy  uyual/ and/have/  wot  felt  better  for  a/ 
lonfyttme/.   My  life/ in/the/ army  huybeen/ a/ great 
benefit  to-  me/,  I  know.   The/  weather  hub been/  dump  for 
yeA/eral/dayya^nd/c<y{xde^thaw'U4M>ah.   We/ have/ been/ 
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iyyued/plenty  of  winter  clothing,  and  I  am/ 
comfortable/.   I  did  not  get  back/the/  yw&ater  Aunt 
Lvbby  [Gilbert's  mother's  sister,  Elizabeth  Foote  (1872-1956)] 
knit  for  wve/,  but  I  did/ draw  one/that iywetl vnade/  avid/ 
warm/.   We/  are/  weXb  fed/  and/  have/  comfortable/ 
qaartery  yo- I  have'  no-  complainty  to-  retyi&ter. 
Nevevthel&yy  we/  have/  a<  few  chronic/  hnockery,  there/  are/ 
those/  every 'where/,  who- etfp&ct HotetVethler1  uv>LwrL&y, 
eto.  It iy yometim&y avwuyivvfr and/ yometimey 
cU4tyu4titf\fyto-h&ar  the^^  fellow  yyoand  off. 

The/ things  we/  are/  wv&yt  interested/  On  now  iy: 
"Whew  do-  we/  go-  home/?"  Whenever  a/  group  <gety 
together,  the/  yabfect  com&y  up  within  ten/  wunut&y. 
Som&wiU/be/lucky  enough/to-be/  firyt,  avid,  ofcourye/, 
yomeorie/WiU/be/latt.   Itlook&to-m&  although/ the/ 
boyy  who-  cawie/  over  fir yt  yhould  go-home/ firyt.  At  any 
rate/ the/ army  wiXJi get  uyhome/ ay yoorv aypoyyMe/. 


Thornburg,  Roberts,  Welker 

Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 

May  30,  1918.2 

What did  you/ think/  of the/ way  in which/the/ 
Kjaiyer  wownd up  hiy affalry?  The/ Ohio-boy y  irvthe/ 


The  Hotel  Deshler  was  a  luxury  hotel  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  that  was  built  just  before  the 
World  War  I.  It  was  demolished  as  obsolete  in  1970. 
2  Source:  Roberts,  Gilbert.  Letters  and  Recollections  (1918-19,  1967). 
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HcUsibow  Viviyiorvtoohtheir  yhare/ofhovioryand/ 
Howry  KandaWy  regiment,  the/  old/  Ohio-  /National 
Guard  7  4-2"^,  way right on/the/ job- at  the/  capture  of 
Sedan/.  I  wiXb  yend/yow  a  copy  of  Story  and/  Stripes  and/ 
you/  can/  read/  it  for  youryeh/ey. 


Northwest  Europe  showing  the  areas  in  which  U.S.  Light  Railway  troops 
served  19 17-19 18.3 


Source:  Dunn,  Richard.  Narrow  Gauge  to  No  Man 's  Land:  U.S.  Army  60  cm  Gauge 
Railways  of  the  First  World  War  in  France.  Los  Altos,  CA:  Benchmark  Publications, 
1990.  Map  2-3,  page  12. 
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I  have/ studied a lot  of  history  andhave/  never 
heard  of  an  armistice/  whose/  termy  were/  more/ 
ejcactirig/ than  the/ one/ a<x>epte&  It  iythe/ 

best  safeguard  possible/  for  the/  future/. 

You/  asked  me/  in  one/  letter  where/ 1  landed/In/ 
Trance/.   We/ landed/ at  Brest,  and  you/  can/  find  it  on/ 
any  good  map  of  Europe/.   We/  do-  not  hnow  where/  we/ 
wiltgo-toemharhforhome.   I  can  get  aboard  ay 
quickly  ay  anyone/  wherever  we/  go.  I  am*  wilUng^to 
put  up  withmx>st  anythirxty  to  get  ba<fc  under  Va&y 
roof  again. 

Must close/  and  get moving*  again.   lovetoaH, 

QiXbert 
Without  meaning  to  be  such,  I  became  the  oil-house  authority  on 
French  and  European  history.  The  shack  housed  "authorities"  of 
all  kinds,  and  many  were  the  practical  but  harmless  jokes 
perpetrated  by  masters  in  that  field.  Americans  are  experts  in 
scrounging,  and  various  and  sundry  tidbits  of  food  found  then- 
way  to  our  midnight  table. 

Somewhere/  in  franco/,  November  20,  1918 

Vear  Grandmother:  -~  It  ly  quite/  cold  thCy 
afternoon,  andthe/  weather  i&  much/ Woe/ that  of 
Thank^iviA^tlme/iA^Ohlo.   We have/had  no- snow 
yet,  and  we/ are/  told  that  snow  ly  not  plentiful  during' 
wlnteryhere/.  I  am/sittu^atawritti^table/iAfothe/ 
"Y"  close/  by  a  warm/  coal/fire/,  which/  iy  another 
pleasant  reminder  of  home/.   fuediA  so  scarce/  in/ 
f  ranee/ that  people/  do  with  very  little/  heat.   The/ 
wuninfy  regiony  were/  in  German/hands-  durlng^the/ 
fighting*,  undwoodi&notayplerxtifutayathome/. 
Uncle/  Sawvprovldey  coal  for  the/  "Y"  from/  hCy  stock/, 
and  it  vy  worth  sixty  doUaryper  ton. 

The/  french/ are/  a  patient  lot  to  endure/  for  four 
years-  aU  they  have/  gone/  through/.   Everywhere/  one/ 
se^wome^  and  children  doi^tymerv'y  work/,  able- 
bodied men/being* in/the/ army.   We/ see/ people/ 
cultivating/ la^xdthat  athom/e  would/be/ left  Idle/,  and 
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they  do-hnow  how  to- raiye/ vegetable*.   They  do-  not 
live/ontheirfarmya&we/dAy-athowie/,  but  liA/e/irv  little/ 
villager,  goinfyOutto-the^fteklyea<fodAty  inthelr 
old-fashioned/  two-~wheeh  carty. 

When  a/ farmer  here/  wishes- to-  hitch/two-  or  threes 
horyes-to- a/ wagon/,  he/ dsyes-it  by  placing- one/ ahead/ of 
the/  other  rather  thaw  abreast  a*  we/  do-.   Uyually 
people/,  horyes,  cowy,  and  checkers are/housed/  under 
the/  yame/  roof :   fi^d^y  are/ very  ymalb  a^d?  usually 
unfenced/.   The/  country  hercahouty  Vy  rolling-  and/  of 
the/  hill^  and/- valley  type/.   The/  yovL  Vy  a/  yticky  clay  and/ 
underlaid/ with/uyort  of  chalhy^^         VurVng- 
muddy  weather  walkings  fa  difficult. 

Each village/ hay  iZy church,  townhaTh or  Mairie^, 
a/ few  yhopy,  an/%/ iXy  old/- fashioned/houses-,  many 
datX^frbaA&to-the/tim&ofColumJyufr.   ThCypartof 
Trance/  is- know  nay  Lorraine/,  and/  a/part  of  it way 
taken/by  the/ Germany  in  1871  and  recently  retaken/ 
largely  through  the/  efforty  of  A  merican  yoldiery.   I 
would/like/ to- viyit the/  many  historioplaces- in which/ 
Trance/ aboundy  andperhapy I  can/.   One/  must  have/ 
been/here/ four  monthyto- qualify  for  a  fourteen/- day 
furlough/.  And we/ might be/le^xving^here/befbre/ the/ 
four  monthypuyy;  who-hnowy? 

I  hope/ your  Thanksgiving- will/be/ a/pleayant  one/ 
and/thiy year  we/ all/have/  much/for  which/ we/ are/ truly 
thankful,  or  yhould/be/.   Love/ to- aVb, 

QiXbert 

An  order  came  out  setting  November  24  as  a  general  letter- 
writing  day  and  we  were  told  to  write  "Dad"  a  Christmas  letter. 
Censorship  was  relaxed,  and  we  were  permitted  to  say  where  we 
were  and  give  other  details  formerly  forbidden.  The  following 
letter  is  self  explanatory. 
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Abatnvitle/,  f ranee/,  November  24,  1918 
VadJy  Chriytmxxy  Letter 

Vear  Vad/i  -  ~  VouhtXeyy  yow  have/  heard  through/ 
theypaperyofthe/yche4ne/mx^hin^Nov  a/ great 

letter -writing^  day  for  yoldiery  of  the/ A.  E.  p.   Letters  to- 
the/fathery.  It  Vy  a/ fine/plan/,  avid/  for  the/  fir yt time/  the/ 
cenyoryhtp  i&  lifted/ and/ we/ are/ permitted/ to- give/ 
detaiX^  heretofore/  under  the/  ban/. 

I  h/we/had/ no- maibthiy  week/but  asm 
yowve/ tomorrow.   No-papery hxxve/  come/  for  yeverah 
weehy.   I  urn/ wetb  and/ feelings  fine/.   The/ weather  tniy 
week/  hajy  been/  ideal/,  the/  nighty  clear  and/froyty  and/ 
the/ dayy  yunyniv\y  and/pleasant.  It  r&yewibl&y  Ohio- 
weather  at  Thanhygivirvg^ time/.  Speaking^  about 
ThanhygiA/ing/ yendy my  thou^htyhxytneward  again/.  I 
never  miyyed/beinfy atlr&wiesfor  that  day  and/I 
yincerely  hc^e/thatthtywitUbe/th&la&t  I  ypend/away. 
Thiy  yh<>utdbe/  a/  great  ThaA^k^gi^ 

American/ people/,  commewioratinfy ay  it  do&ythe/ end/ 
of  the/  war  and/  deliverance/  from/  hard^hipy  and/  long/ 
houry  of  watting,   for  my  parti  a^n/thanhfuhthat  I 
am/ alive/ and/yoon/to- return/to- my  home/ and/place/  in/ 
ciA/CL/life/. 

A y  far  a&  coming/home/ fa  concerned/,  we/hnow 
nothing^   Our  company  ha^y  been/  lucky  yo-far,  and/  we/ 
are/hjypivvfr  our  good/luck/  continue^.   The/ great  top  io 
of  d^ycvoyyion/  now  iythat of govntyKome/.  If  we/learn/ 
nothing/ eiye/thar\/ a/ yen4&  of  appre<>i^^ 
and/ country,  much/ good/wCWhaA/e/been/ 
acc&mpliyhed/.  It  yeemfrto-me/nowthatth/e/ylackery 
and/  draft  dodgery  wouldb&gin/to-  yee/  wherein/they 
were/ cowardly  and/ weak/.  I  cannot  conceive/ of  C-~-  C- 
—  beings  able/ tolook/  a/  returned/  yoldier  in/the/ face/. 

Now  for  a/ few  detailythatl  know  witU  interest 
yow.   We/ yailed/ from/ New  York/,  or  properly  ypeahing/, 
from/Hoboken/  on  August  31  on  the/  transport  Great 
Northern.   There/  were/  three/  yhipy  in/  the/  convoy, 
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Northern/  Pacific/  and/  LeA/iathan/  being^  the  other  two-. 
The  layt  named/  wa^  formerly  ou  Qermcun  liner 
(Vate^land/)  avid/  iythe  largest  $rup  afloat.   The  only 
(Accident  worth/  m^ntionln^  way  the  destruction/  of  a/ 
submarine  by  a/  depth/  bomb-  near  our  ship.  A  depth/ 
bomb-  makey  a/big^ ytir whew  it  goeyoff. 

We  landed/ at  Brest,  f  ranee,  on/ September  8  and/ 
were  stationed/  in  ou  "rent"  camp  for  t&n  dayy.   While 
there,  we  &ayed/in/h]apoleon/y  old/  barrachy.   from/ 
3  reyt  we  troweled/  in/  cv  %i%%city  wa^  ovcroyy  frounce, 
m^yiYi^Potriyby  oi/few  miley,  until/  we  or rived/  at  ovur 
present  camp  nea^  th&  village  of  Abai^vv die,  which  iy 
Uv  french  Lorraine.   We  are  yowve  forty  or  fifty  wuXe^y 
from/ Met%  and;  cloi^tha^th^to-th&fron^   The 
A  merican/  army  held/the  Lorraine/  front  and/ 
extended/ over  a/line  of  fifty -two- miley.   TheHaOnbow 
ViviyUyn/hafrbeewplaced/  in/the  army  of occupation/. 

Our  camp  vy  h^adquarteryfor  the  narrow  -gauge- 
railway  yyytem/  that  runy  aU/  along"  the  front.   There 
are/  yeverah  zhop s here/,  foundriey,  machine,  etc   Here 
aWthe-dlhky  en/gvney,  yteam/ and/ gasoline/,  areput 
into- yerv ice.   Caryare/builthe^e/byth^hund^eds-for 
yervice/.  Rolling'  ytoch  in/  need/  of  repairy  iy  brought 
hereto-the  zhopy   I  have  worked/  with/the-  roundhouse 
force-  ever  yvnoe  coming^  here. 


Baldwin  #5037  running  light  in  the  Abainville  yards  on  Jan.  24,  1919. 


4 


Source:  Dunn,  page  88. 
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for  a/ few  weekyl  had/  charge/  of  the/  yandhxyuye- 
and/wayhoytler  for  a/ ytandard/-gaAAA^  engine/  uyed/  in 
the/yardfr.   I  learned/to-  run/ both ytandard/- gauge/ 
and/  narrow  -gauge/  uycomotivey,  yteam/  or  gasoline/ 
propelled/.   My  ne^ctjob- way a/promotion/ to- clerk  in the/ 
oil/  yupply  room/  where/ 1  am/  now  workings. 5  Vf  e/  have/ 
eight-hour  shifty  now,  mine/  being-  from/ 1 1 .00  p.m.  to- 
7:00  a/.wi/.  I  have/  charge/  of  oil/,  tooly,  coah,  and/yand/, 
handling- the  oil/  and/ tooly  myyelf.   There/ iy vnuch 
accountirig' work to-be/  done/;  every  pound/  of  coal/ and/ 
every  pint  of  oil/,  and/ aU/tooly  mu$t be/ aocounted\ for 
at  any  hour  of  day.   The/  coah  men/  keep  cheeky  on/  aU/ 
atnounty  iyyued/  and/ turn  the/yUpy  over  to-  me/  for 
recording:  AU/ requisitions  for  coah  and/ oil/ not  for 
enginey  have  fir ^t to-be/ yigned/by  the/yupply  officer. 
Coahhere/  iy  worth ywty  doUaryper  ton/ and/  Vy 
constantly  kept  under  guard/.  So-  well/  guarded/  Vy  it 
that a/ green/  gu^ard/  not  recogni^iAr^  me/ one/ night, 
arretted/  me/  when/I  went  out  for  coah  for  our  ytove/.   I 
had/to-proxlu<je-proofbeforehe/would/let me/go-.    (A 
good joke/  on/  me/!) 

We/ have/ good/tivwey  around/  my  yhack.   The/ 
yardmen/  when/  waiting-  for  engines  come/  in>  to-  yit  by 
the/ytove/,  and/  one/  cannot  get lonesome/.  Sometiwiey 
we/  buy  french/  bread/  and/  yteak,  broiling/  the/  latter 
over  the/ coaly.   We/  make/  coffee/  in/ a/  clean/tallow  pot 
and/have/  a/ general/ good/time/.   The/  army  Vy  not  all/ 
hardship  by  any  meany,  and/ 1  have/  never  felt  better 
in/  my  life/,  nor  weighed/  more/.   I  have/  eaxh/  Monday  off 
duty. 

I  awv trying/to- get  a/pa&y  to- go- to-Verdun,  which/ 
Vy  about  yeventy  -five/  miley  away.  Vomremy, 
birthplace/ofJoan/ofArc/,  iyten/ miley  away.   We/ may 
not  be/  Vn  f  ranee/long/ enough/to- get  our  fourteen-day 
furlough/,  four  monthy  of  yervice-  being-  required/  to- 
quaHfy. 


See  Map  3-5  on  page  25.  Source:  Dunn,  page  57.  The  "Oil  House"  in  the  Shops  and 
Yard  at  Abainville  is  just  south  of  center. 
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I  received/ a/letter  from/  [Gilbert's  cousin./  WiXber 
foote and/he-  vy about 100  miXey  from/here,  closer  to- 
the  front  or  where/  the/  front  used/  to-  be/.   Earl  /Welker  ] 
and/ [Frank]  Thorvdrurg* ore/ much  farther  away  thaw 
iyWilber.   I  dctmyte^e^to-yee/the^i^tl^Uyyyide/oft^ 
Atlantic/ unless  itbe-by  accident. 

WiXber  foote  iy  no-  longer  a/firyt  sergeant, 
having-  been/  transferred/,  and/  kvow  Vy  a/  platoon/ 
sergeant.   WiXber  did/  well/  in/promotion/.   Over  here/  a/ 
private/ draws  $33  per  month,  a/ first- claty  private- $36, 
a/ corporal/ $39,  and/  yergeanty  range- from  $42  to$56. 
Had/I  continued/  in  the/  n/on/~com/ school/I  would/ 
probably  ranh  higher  than/ private/.   I  am/  quite/ 
content and/hopeto-leave/the army  ayl  entered/, 
Private/ Koberty,  and/Withnx>-bla<&maA4&a>gain4£  my 
record/. 

W  ehave  three- X.njO%/ County  men  in  our  company 
***  and/  in  alt  we  have  several/ from/  Ohio-.   We  meet 
men/from/alX  over  the/lAnited/ States  anxX  a/ few  foreign 
countries.  An/ Australian  iy  working'  in/the- yardy  who- 
ypent  three yeary  at  the  front  and/  way  wounded/  yV^o 
timey.  We/have/  an  Italian/  in/  Company  N  who- 
formerly  lived/  in  A  rgentina/. 

I  yuppoy&I  canpichup  a/jobwhenl  gethome-, 
butl  would/Uke/ first to-put  in yowve-tivwe on/the-  farm/. 
So-,  have the-  fatted/ calf- ready  and/a/few  fatted/ 
rooytery,  eto. ,  etc.  I  have  not  tatted/  chicken/  yince  the/ 
day  they  turned/  me  loose  from/  Walter  Keed/ Hospital/ 
in  Washington/.   W e-  get  plenty  to-  eat  but  with  little 
variety.   We-  get  good/  beef,  but  beef  once  and/ 
yowietwviey  twice-  a/  day  getytvresowie-.   We/  get  bacon/ 
each  morning'  and/that  gets to-be-  an  old/ ytory .  I 
won/tbe/ able/to-looh anhoneyt cow  or  pig' in the  face- 
without a/ guiXty  feeling' for  a/long-time.   Our 
company  feedy well/,  among* the beytincawvp.   We- 
have  good/ bread/,  all/  wheat  and/  yuperior  to  that  we 
had/  in/the- Statey.  But  even-  yo-,  things-  can/  become/  a/ 
bit  wionotonouy. 
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So-  many  parcel^have/bee4^loitthat  I  will/ 
refrain/ from/  yendinfy  one/herme/.  I  will/ carry  ymall/ 
&uffIhxwe/coUeeted/with/me/.   I  have/ a- couple*  of 
Qerman/barrage/ shellytnat I  am/having" made; into- 
nice/  youvenir  articles-. 

I  have/ written/ quite/ at  length/ thiyti^ne/yo- will/ 
yign/off.   Ihe/thin^lKave/tolxl/yOiA/are/only  a/few  of 
the/  many  I  will/  keep  until/ 1  return/.  A  ndthen/  around/ 
the/  ''Komefir&y"  and/  with/the/  day  draMj'vng^to- a/ cloye/ 
we/ oan/talh on/ and on/.   I  did/  not getto-the/ firing* 
line/,  but  atleastl  kept  my  rifle/  hhined  up  all/ the*  time/ 
ready,  if  called/,  to-go.  Hope/thiyfind^  you/ well/ and  1 
with/ the/  home/  folk/  a*  very  Merry  Christmas'.   Love/  to- 
all/, 

Gilbert 

The  Christmas  letter  reached  its  destination  promptly.  During 
the  fall  months  the  great  influenza  epidemic  killed  thousands  of 
people  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  In  my  own 
community  several  friends  and  neighbors  died,  and  my  father 
was  gravely  ill  for  weeks.  Strict  discipline  kept  the  epidemic 
under  control  in  the  army,  and  with  the  coming  of  winter  it 
abated  at  home  and  abroad.  Influenza  killed  more  people  than 
the  war  itself. 

Abainville/,  f ranee/,  November  26,  1918 

Dear  folks-  - 1  am/  writing*  my  weekly  letter  today 
ay  usual/,  the/  one/  dated  November  24  being*  a/  special/ 
number.   Thiyiymy  day  offandl  avn/puttXng*  in/the* 
tiwie/ yleepinfy,  washing" clothes,  taking a/bath/,  and 
talking*  (moyt of  the/time/)  with/ other  night- Shiftmen*. 
I  am/well/,  andCn/fact cotdd  not  feel/better.  iKadto- 
dra*w  a/  new  coat  yesterday  ay  I  had  gotten/ too- large/ 
for  the/  old  one/.  It  way  too-  large/  for  me/  when/ 1  drew  it 
at  [Camp ]  Humphrey  y. 

I  am/happy  to-know yow escaped/the/ influe*n\ya/ 
epidemic*.  According*to- reporty it mustKave/beervbad/ 
in/  the/  States.  I  received  a*  Kent  paper  last  night  which/ 
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gave  &atV&uyy  on  caj^  and/ de&thy  iw  I 

alyo  received/  a  letter  from/  President  McQuvrey  of  Kent 
State/,  who-hay not fbrgctter\/hly  former  ^udenty. 

I  do-nothnow  how  long^we  areto-  ytay  in-thiy 
place/.   Worh vy almxyyt finished,  andwe ewe/ ycheduled 
to-begin  driXJung  yoon-toput inthetime.  VrulwCU/be 
play  in  comparison  with/  what  we/  had/  in  H  umphreyy 
whervthe/yun/wa^hxyteruyu^^toboil/eg^y.  Some/ 
reportyhave  uy  going'  yoon,  but  they  are/  unreliable/ 
and/ 1  take/ no- ytoch  in/ them/.   WewiH get home/ 
yometime/  and/the  yooner  the/  better. 

The  frenchwiXltahe  over  1he/place/herey  and/ 
what  a  place/  it  iy!  When  one/  oonyidery the/  time/ 
required/  to-put  it  into-  operation/  with/  zhopy,  yardy} 
eto. ,  where/  only  a  few  monthy  ago-  cropy  were/  growing, 
the/  imagination  iy  ytag^ered. 

I  um/erudoyinfyvieAuyofAbainviXleand 
Qondrecourt,  two  village* twenty  mlnutey3  walk/ apart. 
Qondrecourt  iy  about  ay  large/  ay  fredericktown  and/ 
A  bairwule  iy  much/  ymaller.   We/  were/  not  permitted/  to- 
yend/ yuch/pieturey earlier  yince/they  might  betray  to 
poyyCble  enemlefrthe/poyition  and/  identity  of  troop 
unity 

Vo-  my  lettery  come/  to- you  regularly  ?  Since/the 
middle  of  October  lettery  have  been-  coming'  regularly 
here,  but  papery  do- not.  A  short  time  ago- 1  received/ 
from/  a  friend  Cn/Kent  a  rather  unique  yort  of  letter. 
It  way  a  pamphlet  made/  up  of  cartoony,  jokey,  and 
editorialy  from/  many  leading'  papery.   The  pamphlet 
way  entitled  "frown  Chuyer"  and  the  name/  way  well 
choyen.  Included  were  two cartoony,  "Bringing'  up 
father"  and  "The  Terr  Me  Tempered  Mr.  Bang: "  I  awv 
faring'  very  well  in  f ranee/  and  get  all  newypoyyMe 
from/  you  and  my  friendy.   Thingy  here  run  ymoothly 
and  we  have  loyt  only  one  man/,  it.  Hunter  HcClure, 
who- died  only  a  few  dayy after  we  arrived  in 
Abalnville. 
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ThCy  may  reach  yow  before/  Chrittmuy  yo- 1  wCH 
again/  wish  yow  a  Merry  ChrVstwuay  and/  a  H  appy  New 
Year.   Love/ to- aU/, 

Gilbert 

The  death  of  Hunter  McClure  was  a  blow  that  suddenly 
awakened  us  to  some  of  the  realities  of  war.  McClure  was  well 
liked  and  respected  by  men  and  officers  alike.  During  the  winter 
we  lost  another  man,  Pvt.  Chellemi,  whose  death  resulted  from 
an  accident.  There  were  minor  illnesses,  of  course,  but  insofar  as 
I  know  only  two  or  three  men  spent  time  in  hospitals  while  in 
Abainville.  I  left  the  company  in  March,  1919,  and  heard  in 
recent  years  that  two  men  became  ill  on  the  move  to  Brest  and 
were  sent  to  hospitals.  I  do  know  that  both  returned  to  the 
United  States  at  a  later  time  than  Company  N.  For  several  weeks 
we  had  as  neighbors  in  Abainville,  Companies  G  and  O  of  the 
21st  Engineers. 

AbaCnvUle/,  f  ranee/,  November  29,  1918 

Vear  foUoy  -  Your  lu&two-letterycuvvve/ today 
and/ 1  am/yorryto-hetwthMVud/ifrC&wit^ 
It  Vy  difficult  to-  bay  how  lonfy  the/ epid^ewiie/ will/ 
continue/.   Oar  company  hay  escaped/  withvery  few 
cay&y yo-far.  Several/ of uyhave/had/ coidybut yoow 
recovered/.  I  have/  not  been/  on/  yich  report  yvnce/ 
leavin^'Breyt.  I  way  on/  report three/  day y  in/3  rest.   I 
hope/ yowhave/  no-  more/ caye&  Cn/the/ family  and/ 
elsewhere/.   The/ dvsecmse/ iyhighly  c&wumjuru^xlble/ and/ 
precautiony  do-  much  to-  arrest  ity  spreading. 

fred&ricktow  n  did/  well  in/  celebrating  A  rwwstice/ 
Vay  with a-parad^lastin^ an/hour.  I  am/ glad/ 1  yaw 
the/ytiripl&pe&4an£pe<3ple/ofFran<&h^ 
celebration/ in/ our  "Y."  the/  nationalhyvyvn of  f ranee/, 
the/ "Marseillaise/"  i&  ay  sacred/ to-th&  French  ay 
Scripture/  and/  we/  were/  'inspired/  listening/  to-  it 
ren/dered/,  not  by  a/ yympathetic/  audience/  of 

Americans,  but  by  war  mother y,  widow y,  and/orphany. 

*** 
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Army  Hfehay  ity drawbacks and/ i^ux^n\/eniencey, 
but onthewhole we  are well off.  I  know  you/  wonder 
what  I  am/  eating',   for  yupper  tonight  we/  had/  brown/ 
beany,  tomatoes,  cooked/ oniony,  bread/  and/  coffee. 
Since/I  have  been/  working  nighty  I  do-  not  cat  dinner 
withthe  company,  but  did/  wiake  an  deception 
Tl\ankyglving'Vay.   We  did/  not have turkey  but  did/ 
very  well  with  roast  beef,  cabbage/,  potatoes,  cake/, 
bread/,  jam/,  coffee,  and/dgwry   T%erewa^u/ football 
%amje  in  the  afternoon,  but  to  get  neceyyary  yleep  I 
did/  not  attend/. 


The  long  hill  to  Camp  Pontenezan,  Brest,  France 
(Akright,  Roberts)  July  1919.6 

Inthe  evening'  our  Masonic  Club-  met,  initiated/  a/ 
candidate,  and/had/  a  feed/  contesting'  of  all/the  cake 
we  could/ eat,  allthe  coffee  we  could/  drink,  and/ 
cugary.   Our  Salvation  Army  woman/,  a/  motherly 
peryon  of  middle  age/,  baked/  the  cake  and/  it 
refunded/  uy  yo  much  of  home/.   The  Salvation/  A  r  my  iy 
a/gre^orgawl^ationa^xd/d^ 
Should/do.   Whenever  I  payy  a/ Salvation  Army 
meetvnfy  inthe future,  I  witU  contribute  to  their  work. 


Source:  Roberts,  Letters  and  Recollections. 
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M  oat"  clote/.   Love/  to-  oXL} 

Gilbert 


MORE**** 


i.-S\,t^&..tr}  a 


Afterword 


Thanksgiving  1918 


Private  Roberts's  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  "roast  beef,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  cake,  bread,  jam,  coffee,  and  cigars"  may  not  sound  like  much  to 
Americans  in  the  warmth  of  their  homes  in  the  21st  century,  but  to  the  men 
of  Company  N  in  November  1918  it  would  have  been  a  glorious  feast. 
With  the  armistice  just  two  weeks  old,  there  was  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  occasion  in  his 
proclamation  of  Thanksgiving  Day  1918: 

"It  has  long  been  our  custom  to  turn  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  His  many  blessings  and  mercies  to  us  as 
a  nation.  This  year  we  have  special  and  moving  cause  to  be  grateful  and  to 
rejoice.  God  has  in  His  good  pleasure  given  us  peace.  It  has  not  come  as  a 
mere  cessation  of  arms,  a  mere  relief  from  the  strain  and  tragedy  of  war.  It 
has  come  as  a  great  triumph  of  right.  Complete  victory  has  brought  us,  not 
peace  alone,  but  the  confident  promise  of  a  new  day  as  well  in  which 
justice  shall  replace  force  and  jealous  intrigue  among  the  nations.  Our 
gallant  armies  have  participated  in  a  triumph  which  is  not  marred  or 
stained  by  any  purpose  of  selfish  aggression.  ***" 

The  flush  of  the  "great  triumph  of  right"  did  not  last.  When  Private 
Roberts  wrote  that  he  had  "never  heard  of  an  armistice  whose  terms  were 
more  exacting  than  the  one  accepted  by  Germany,"  he  had  no  inkling  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  treaty  negotiations  to  come  in  1919,  or  of  the  eventual 
failure  of  President  Wilson's  great  dream:  a  League  of  Nations. 

The  Light  Railways 

The  American  Expeditionary  Force  (A.E.F.)  included  four  regiments 
that  specialized  in  building  and  operating  railroads:  the  12th,  14th,  21st  and 
22nd  Army  Engineers.  The  12th  and  14th  Engineers  arrived  in  France  in 
August  1917  and  were  first  assigned  to  standard  gauge  railways  in  the 
British  sector.  The  first  two  battalions  of  the  21st  Engineers  arrived  in 
January  1918;  the  third  and  fourth  battalions  (including  Company  N)  of  the 


7  This  is  the  castle  emblem  that  was  and  is  the  symbol  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Source:  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  First  Army  A.E.F. ,  on  the  Engineer  Operations  in  the 
St.  Mihiel  and Meuse-Argonne  Offensives,  1918  (U.S.  Gov.  Printing  Office,  1929). 
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21st  Engineers,  and  the  22nd  Engineers,  arrived  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall.  All  four  regiments  eventually  specialized  in  operating  the  light 
railways  in  the  American  sector  in  Lorraine.  Many  of  the  men  in  the 
regiments  came  from  American  railroads,  with  a  wide  range  of  traditional 
railroading  skills.  Others,  including  Private  Gilbert  Roberts,  were  learning 
railroading  from  scratch. 

The  light  railways  were  a  remarkable  technology.  "Light  rail" 
meant  not  just  light,  but  really  narrow,  even  narrower  than  the  narrow  gauge 
railroads  used  in  logging  and  other  industrial  operations  in  the  U.S.  The 
rails  were  light-weight  and  were  only  about  20  inches  apart. 

The  primary  motive  power  for  the  American  light  railways  was  a 
steam  locomotive,  the  "2-6-2T"  model  designed  on  short  notice  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia.  Baldwin  built  195  of  the 

Q 

engines;  191  of  them  served  in  France.  They  weighed  only  about  17  tons, 
and  they  carried  only  476  gallons  of  water  and  1,700  pounds  of  coal. 

In  operation,  the  engines  were  ungainly  and  cantankerous.  Richard 
Dunn,  who  wrote  the  definitive  book  on  the  Army  Engineers'  light 
railways,  recounted  some  of  their  weaknesses: 

"U.S.  military  engineers  could  have  learned  much  from  shortcomings  in 
the  British  and  French  narrow  gauge  equipment  and  the  way  they 
employed  it  to  supply  front  line  positions.  However,  the  military 
engineers  seemed  not  to  have  taken  to  heart  any  lessons  from  others, 
particularly  with  respect  to  equipment  design.  The  Baldwin  steam 
locomotives  they  ordered  couldn't  negotiate  sharp  curves,  had  a  high 
center  of  gravity  and  cabs  that  were  too  small."9 
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Drawing  by  Bert  H.  Larson  (from  "An  Historical  and  Technical  Biography 
of  the  Twenty-first  Engineers").10 


8  In  contrast,  the  standard  gauge  geared  engines  at  the  Cass  Scenic  Railroad  in  West 
Virginia  weigh  80  to  90  tons. 

9  Dunn,  page  86. 

10  Source:  Dunn,  page  86. 
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The  water  tanks  mounted  on  each  side  of  the  boilers  contributed  to 
their  high  center  of  gravity,  and  to  their  risk  of  roll-overs.  But  the  water 
tanks  created  other  problems  even  Baldwin  might  not  have  been  able  to 
anticipate.  The  light  railways  were  in  such  constant  demand  that  there  was 
no  break  for  the  engines.  That  meant  there  was  little  opportunity  to  flush 
the  boilers.  Close  to  the  front,  the  engines  had  no  choice  but  to  replenish 
their  shallow  water  tanks  from  shell  holes.  Among  other  "noxious 
substances"  in  shell  holes,  there  was  the  soap  from  doughboys  who  had 
done  their  wash  there.  The  foaming  water  from  these  shell  holes  played 
havoc  with  locomotive  boilers. ]  ]  It  was  not  a  pretty  picture,  but  the 
engineers  persevered  through  all  the  problems  and  kept  the  supply  chain 
moving. 

It  wasn't  just  the  British,  French  and  American  armies  that  operated 
light  railways,  usually  called  "trench  railways"  by  the  British.  The  German 
army  had  them  too.  Indeed,  one  of  the  curious  features  of  the  technology  is 
that  both  sides  used  the  60  centimeter  gauge.  One  might  think  that  a  better 
defensive  posture  would  have  been  to  operate  a  light  railway  system  on  a 
different  gauge  than  the  enemy's.  But  apparently  both  sides  thought  that 
one  day  they  would  break  through  the  opposing  line,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  use  their  own  equipment  on  the  enemy's  rails. 

Indeed,  when  the  St  Mihiel  offensive  was  about  to  start,  two 
companies  of  the  21st  Engineers  were  deployed  just  behind  the  combat 
troops,  ready  to  move  into  the  salient  in  order  to  take  over  the  German  light 
railways.  The  German  trench  railways  were  in  terrible  shape  by  then,  but 
the  engineers  quickly  worked  them  back  into  serviceable  condition,  adding 
93  miles  of  supply  lines  that  shortened  connections  for  the  approaching 
Meuse-Argonne  offensive. 

Preparations 

The  21st  Engineers  participated  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
maneuvers  of  the  Great  War.  From  the  day  he  had  arrived  in  France,  the 
A.E.F.  commander,  General  John  J.  Pershing,  had  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  political  goal  of  establishing  an  autonomous  role  for  his 
American  army.  The  supreme  allied  commander  General  Foch,  and  the 
British  commander  General  Haig,  were  pushing  instead  for  the  American 
combat  divisions  to  be  dispersed  as  reinforcements  for  their  French  and 
British  allies  along  the  Western  Front. 

The  dispute  came  to  a  head  in  early  September  1918.  General  Foch 
finally  relented,  on  condition  that  Pershing  would  commit  to  not  one  but 
two  huge  offensives,  the  first  to  eliminate  the  Germans'  St.  Mihiel  salient 
northwest  of  Verdun,  and  the  second  to  assault  the  Germans'  defensive 
stronghold  in  the  rugged  region  north  and  west  of  St.  Mihiel  between  the 
Meuse  River  and  the  Argonne  Forest.  The  problem  was  that  both 

11  Dunn,  page  97. 
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offensives  were  to  start  in  September,  and  the  take-off  lines  were  about  60 
miles  apart.  Pershing  would  have  to  move  almost  his  entire  army  from  one 
front  to  the  other,  with  little  time  to  spare. 

The  21st  Engineers  built  and  operated  the  light  railways  in  support  of 

1  -y 

both  offensives.     The  St.  Mihiel  offensive  was  just  about  to  start  when 
Company  N  arrived  in  Lorraine. 

General  Pershing  in  his  two-volume  Great  War  memoir  did  not  use 
many  footnotes;  most  of  them  appear  to  be  after-thoughts  he  considered 
important  enough  to  add  while  he  was  re-reading  the  manuscript.  One  of 
the  footnotes  was  devoted  to  the  light  railway  system.  Pershing  had 
opposed  a  general  supply  system  among  the  allies,  just  as  he  had  opposed 
an  inter-mingling  of  the  troops.  He  pointed  to  the  light  railways  as  an 
indicator  that  the  independent  American  supply  system  "was  already  giving 
excellent  service"  by  September  1918.  In  the  footnote  he  seemed  to  be 
pausing  to  explain — to  a  popular  readership  that  otherwise  probably  would 
not  have  known — what  the  light  railways  did: 

"The  60-centimeter  railway,  about  20  inches  between  rails,  was  used 
immediately  behind  the  lines  to  transport  ammunition  and  other  supplies 
and  was  often  used  to  carry  troops  and  remove  the  wounded.  The  track 
came  in  sections  and  was  easily  and  quickly  laid,  though  oftentimes  on 
soft  ground  a  foundation  of  stone  or  the  use  of  wooden  ties  was  necessary. 
The  engines  and  cars  were  relatively  small,  but  the  cars  were  supposed  to 
carry  about  ten  tons  and  often  carried  more  than  that.  The  operation  of 
these  lines  was  conducted  by  the  engineers  under  the  organization  known 
as  the  Light  Railway  Department."1 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  A.E.F.  Dept.  of  Light  Railways,  Major 
Frank  G.  Jonah,  considered  the  21st  Engineers'  "A-S  line"  between 
Abainville  and  Sorcy,  1 8  miles  to  the  north,  to  be  the  most  important  and 
best  constructed  of  all  the  light  railways  the  army  engineers  built  in  France. 
Completed  in  late  August  1918,  it  was  a  key  supply  line  for  the  American 
forces  supporting  the  American  First  Army's  St.  Mihiel  offensive  which 
began  on  Sept.  12.14 

Constraints  on  the  A-S  line's  construction  made  it  a  significant 
engineering  achievement.  The  A-S  line  roughly  paralleled  a  French 
standard  gauge  line  that  had  been  heavily  damaged.  Even  so,  the  light  rail 
line  was  constrained  to  not  crossing  the  standard  gauge  line  at  grade,  and  it 
was  limited  to  following  the  natural  contours  of  the  land  so  as  not  to  exceed 
a  3  percent  grade.  That  meant  more  miles,  more  curves  and  more  work  for 
the  engineers. 


12  See  Map  2-6,  page  23,  for  a  map  of  the  60  cm  railways  operated  by  the  21st  Engineers  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  sector,  and  Map  2-7,  page  26,  for  a  map  of  the  railways  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  sector.  Source:  Dunn,  pages  20  and  21. 

13  Pershing,  John  J.  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  1931.  Volume  II,  page  221. 

14  See  Map  3-1,  page  24.  Source.  Dunn,  page  36. 
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The  counterweighted  lift  bridge  where  the  AS  Line  crossed 
the  Marne-Rhine  Canal  at  Void,  designed  by  Chief  of  Engineers  Frank  G.  Jonah. 14 


The  American  Offensives 

The  St.  Mihiel  offensive  was  "the  first  important  mission  of  the 
nearly  united  and  nearly  all- American  army  of  61,061  officers  and 
1,345,067  enlisted  men."15  Its  objective  was  to  eliminate  a  salient  "pointed 
toward  Paris"  that  the  German  army  had  occupied  since  1914.  The 
Americans  were  to  attack  the  south  and  west  flanks  of  the  salient  while  the 
French  attacked  the  nose. 

General  Pershing  assigned  the  10  A.E.F.  infantry  divisions  with  the 
most  combat  experience — only  four  of  which  had  been  in  France  as  long  as 
three  months — to  take  on  the  task.  They  went  over  the  top  at  5:00  am  on 
Sept.  12  and  "attacking  with  elan,  penetrated  at  the  first  shock  of  their 
Eastern  attack  nearly  six  miles  upon  a  front  of  eleven  miles." ]    The 
German  army  had  suspected  an  attack  was  coming,  but  didn't  know  when, 
and  they  had  already  begun  to  withdraw  from  the  salient.  Even  so,  the 
American  attack  caught  them  off  guard.17  Within  48  hours  the  two 
American  forces  had  converged  and  taken  the  200  square-mile  salient. 
They  captured  13,250  prisoners,  442  guns  and  752  machine  guns. 
American  losses  in  four  days  of  fighting  were  about  7,000  killed  and 
wounded,  considered  "moderate"  by  Great  War  standards. 


Source:  Dunn,  page  35. 
15  Farwell,  Byron.  Over  There:  The  United  States  in  the  Great  War,  1917-1918.  New 
York:  WW.  Norton  &  Company,  1999.  Page  206. 


Farwell,  page  213. 


Lengel,  Edward  G.  To  Conquer  Hell:  The  Meuse-Argonne,  1918.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  2008.  Page  52. 
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St.  Mihiel  was  an  allied  victory,  although  not  a  huge  victory  from  a 
military  or  strategic  standpoint.  Its  value  was  in  other  factors.  First,  it  gave 
valuable  combat  experience  to  American  officers  and  soldiers  who  so  far 
did  not  have  much,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  fight  smarter  in  their 
next,  much  harder  battle.  Second,  the  logistical  shortages  and  leadership 
mistakes  encountered  during  the  offensive  showed  where  the  American 
army's  commanders  needed  to  make  corrections.  Third,  there  was  the 
crucial  issue  of  morale,  both  among  the  combatants  and  at  home.  In 
General  Pershing's  words: 

"No  form  of  propaganda  could  overcome  the  depressing  effect  on  the 
enemy's  morale  of  the  fact  that  a  new  adversary  had  been  able  to  put  a 
formidable  army  in  the  field  against  him  which,  in  its  first  offensive,  could 
win  such  an  important  engagement.  This  result,  after  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  of  working  and  waiting,  must  have  tremendously  heartened  our  people 
at  home,  as  it  gave  them  a  tangible  reason  to  believe  that  our  contribution 
to  the  war  would  be  the  deciding  factor.  It  inspired  our  troops  with 
unlimited  confidence  which  was  to  stand  them  in  good  stead  against  the 
weary  days  and  nights  of  battle  they  were  to  experience  later  on.  The  St. 
Mihiel  victory  probably  did  more  than  any  single  operation  of  the  war  to 
encourage  the  tired  Allies."18 

The  "weary  days  and  nights"  were  about  to  start.  What  followed, 
the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  was  the  largest  battle  in  American  military 
history.  Some  1.2  million  American  soldiers  in  22  infantry  divisions 
assaulted  one  of  the  strongest  defensive  positions  along  the  entire  German 
line.  The  first  divisions  attacked  on  Sept.  26,  and  the  battle  did  not  end 
until  the  armistice  on  Nov.  11.  The  American  army  lost  26,000  men  dead 
and  96,000  wounded  in  only  seven  weeks  of  fighting.  About  2,400  artillery 
pieces  fired  more  than  four  million  shells.1 

All  of  the  men,  ammunition,  food  and  equipment  for  a  battle  of  this 
scope  and  duration  had  to  make  it  to  the  front.  And  before  they  could  even 
start,  the  entire  American  army  had  to  move  the  60  miles  west  from  the  St. 
Mihiel  front  to  new  positions  facing  the  Meuse-Argonne  line.  The 
Americans  borrowed  as  many  trucks  from  the  French  as  they  could,  but  the 
light  railways  were  crucial  in  keeping  things  moving.  There  were 
equipment  shortages,  service  glitches  and  political  disputes  along  the  way, 
but  the  A.E.F.'s  Army  Engineers  managed  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  1918  Influenza 

Private  Roberts  had  not  spoken  of  the  scope  of  the  influenza 
epidemic  in  his  letters,  although  he  was  aware  and  concerned  that  his  father 
back  home  had  been  stricken.  He  knew  what  topics  in  soldiers'  letters  were 


18  Pershing,  Volume  II,  page  273. 

19  Lengel,  page  4. 
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subject  to  censorship,  and  the  impact  of  the  influenza  epidemic  on  the 
A.E.F.  was  certainly  one  of  them.  His  comment  50  years  later — "Influenza 
killed  more  people  than  the  war  itself." — was  no  overstatement.  The  toll  of 
the  disease  was  more  than  2 1  million  world-wide,  most  in  the  course  of 
only  about  24  weeks. 

General  Pershing  recalled  that  "[i]nfluenza  in  the  Army  had 
assumed  very  serious  proportions"  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  with  "over  16,000  cases  additional  having  been  reported 
[just]  during  the  week  ending  October  5th."  The  A.E.F.  eventually  reported 
nearly  70,000  influenza  cases  treated  in  hospitals,  with  a  death  rate  of  32 

,  20 

percent. 

Although  the  1918  Influenza  was  widely  called  the  "Spanish  flu"  at 
the  time,  due  to  some  uncensored  press  reports  of  the  early  form  of  the 
disease  in  Spain  in  late  spring,  researchers  now  are  convinced  that  the  lethal 
mutated  form  of  the  influenza  virus  had  originated  in  the  United  States 
(Haskell  County,  Kansas,  to  be  precise)  in  February  1918.     Relatively 
mild  at  first,  it  developed  into  its  lethal  form  later  in  the  year  and  moved 
through  military  camps  in  the  U.S.  and  then  to  Europe,  infecting  the  civilian 
population  along  the  way. 

The  1918  influenza  was  not  like  other  flu  viruses  before  or  since: 
"Normally  influenza  chiefly  kills  the  elderly  and  infants,  but  in  the  1918 
pandemic  roughly  half  of  those  who  died  were  young  men  and  women  in 
the  prime  of  their  life,  in  their  twenties  and  thirties."  2  Because  the  virus 
was  so  virulent,  human  immune  systems  attacked  it  with  all  they  had,  and 
those  with  the  strongest  immune  systems — young  people  (including 
soldiers)  in  their  teens,  twenties  and  thirties — died  when  their  immune 
reactions  destroyed  their  own  lungs  in  the  attempt  to  combat  the  virus. 

Private  Roberts  and  his  colleagues  in  Company  N  were  fortunate 
that  the  Great  Northern  did  not  embark  from  Hoboken  with  the  influenza 
already  on  board.  They  were  fortunate  again  that  they  were  not  widely 
infected  in  early  September  when  they  disembarked  at  Brest,  where  most 
Americans  arrived  in  France.  The  Leviathan,  one  of  the  other  ships  in 
Private  Roberts's  convoy,  was  an  infected  ship  on  its  return  trip  to  New 
York  in  September,  and  its  next  trip  to  France  with  another  load  of  troops 
was  described  as  a  "floating  casket."2 

Company  N's  relative  isolation  in  the  support  lines  behind  the 
A.E.F.  in  Lorraine  in  October  and  November  helped  protect  them  from  the 
ongoing  infection.  Gilbert  Roberts's  later  observation  that  "strict  discipline 
kept  the  epidemic  under  control  in  the  army"  was  accurate,  but  the  controls 
were  more  due  to  unit-level  precautions  than  to  army-wide  policies.  Back 
home,  Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Company  N's  home  until  late  August,  was 


20  Pershing,  Volume  II,  page  327. 

21  Barry,  John  M.   The  Great  Influenza:  The  Epic  Story  of  the  Deadliest  Plague  in  History. 
New  York:  Viking,  Penguin  Group,  2004.  Page  455. 

22  Barry,  page  4. 

23  Barry,  pages  304-306. 
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badly  infected  by  mid-September.  The  Army's  top  priority  in  the  fall  of 
1918  was  to  get  more  troops  to  the  front,  not  to  control  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  All  in  all,  more  American  military  personnel  were  killed  by  the 
1918  influenza  than  were  killed  in  combat  in  the  entire  war  in  Vietnam. 

What's  Next? 

The  armistice  did  not  mean  the  work  of  the  21st  Engineers  was  done. 
They  continued  to  operate  the  Abainville  Shops  and  the  A-S  light  rail  line 
between  Abainville  and  Sorcy.  For  the  next  three  months  they  used  this  and 
the  other  light  railway  lines  "to  help  maintain  and  reconstruct  the  French 
railways,  and  haul  rations,  personnel,  salvage,  German  ammunition  for 
demolition,  etc."24  When  they  turned  over  the  A-S  line  to  the  French  on 
Feb.  15,  1919,  the  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  the  French  inherited  at 
the  Abainville  Shops  alone  were  valued  at  about  $107  million. 

In  the  weeks  between  the  armistice  and  Thanksgiving,  the  men  (and 
the  few  women)  of  the  A.E.F.  concentrated  on  the  issue  that  was  most 
important  to  them:  going  home.  Private  Roberts's  opinion  that  "the  boys 
who  came  over  first  should  go  home  first"  was,  generally  speaking,  the  way 
it  worked  out.  In  his  case  that  meant  later  rather  than  sooner,  specifically 
the  following  July,  but  his  place  at  the  back  of  the  line  made  possible  one  of 
the  great  opportunities  of  his  life.  Stay  tuned  for  that. 

-0- 

Introduction  and  Afterword  by  Bruce  R.  DeBolt 
(A  great-nephew  of  Gilbert  Roberts) 

Portland,  Oregon,  November  201 1. 

A  Note  on  Sources: 

The  sources  cited  in  the  Afterword  (identified  in  detail  in  the  footnotes)  all  would 
be  good  stops  for  additional  reading  to  expand  on  the  context  of  Private  Roberts's 
experiences. 

Richard  Dunn's  Narrow  Gauge  to  No  Man 's  Land  is  the  definitive  work  on  the 
Army  Engineers'  Light  Railway  regiments:  full  of  facts,  narrative,  photographs  and  maps25. 

Byron  Farwell's  Over  There  is  a  comprehensive,  high-level  but  readable  history  of 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  Great  War. 

Edward  Lengel's  To  Conquer  Hell  is  a  more  focused  military  history  of  the 
American  First  Army's  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  and  its  predecessor,  the  St.  Mihiel 
offensive. 

General  Pershing' s  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War  is  a  surprisingly  readable 
account  from  the  A.E.F.  commander's  viewpoint,  showing  that  Pershing  was  considerably 
more  occupied  by  issues  of  logistics  and  international  politics  than  he  was  by  military 
strategy  or  tactics. 

John  Barry's  The  Great  Influenza  is  a  captivating  account  of  the  1918  influenza 
epidemic  and  of  the  doctors  and  scientists  who  tried  to  understand  and  combat  it. 


24  Dunn,  page  135. 

25  Sources  of  maps:  Map  2-6  on  page  23,  Dunn  page  20;  Map  3-1  on  page  24,  Dunn  page 
36;  Map  3-5  on  page  25,  Dunn  page  36;  Map  2-7  on  page  26,  Dunn  page  21 
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copy  in  the  archive  of  the  Army  Engineers  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia.  The  regimental 
history  was  dedicated  "as  a  tribute  to  [Lieutenant  Colonel  Hiram  J.  Slifer]  and  those  of  his 
boys  who  will  not  return."  Colonel  Slifer,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  regiment,  had  had  a 
long  career  with  railroads  in  the  U.S.  and  was  considered  "father  of  the  21st  Regiment  of 
Engineers."  He  was  injured  in  a  train  accident  two  days  after  the  armistice  and  died  of 
complications  in  February  1919.  The  tribute  listed  35  deaths  from  among  the  regiment's 
3,800  personnel,  only  two  (Lt.  McClure  and  Private  Chellemi)  from  Company  N.  A  few  of 
the  deaths  were  from  hostile  action  or  train  accidents,  but  most  were  from  pneumonia  that 
may  have  been  related  to  the  influenza  epidemic. 
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60  CM  RAILWAYS  OPERATED  BY  THE  2 1ST  ENGINEERS 
IN  THE  ST.  MIHIEL-PONT-A-MOUSSON  SECTOR 

(St.  Mihiel  is  off  the  map  to  the  west  of  Woinville) 

Based  on  data  from  latest  revision  on  Oct.  7,  1918  from 

"An  Historical  and  Technical  Biography  of  the  Twenty-first  Engineers" 
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